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PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  SOCIETY 
MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
October  22,  1943. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  Old  Custom  House,  420  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  a  historic  site  under  the  United 
States  Department  of  Interior  and  managed  by  the  Carl 
Schurz  Foundation,  on  Friday,  October  22,  1943,  at  10 
a.  m. 

Business  Meeting. 
The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Henry  S.  Borneman,  at  10  a.  m. 

Scott  Brenner,  the  Secretary,  read  the  Minutes  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  October  23,  1942,  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  and  they  were,  on  Motion,  approved. 

The  Report  of  Frederick  S.  Fox,  the  Treasurer,  was 
presented  through  the  Secretary  and,  on  Motion,  it  was 
referred  to  C.  H.  Herr  and  A.  M.  R.  Angstadt,  as  a  Com- 
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mittee  to-  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  and  to  make  re- 
turn of  its  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  President  stated  that  a  report  of  the  auditing 
Committee,  appointed  at  last  year's  meeting,  finding  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  to  be  correct,  had  been  filed 
with  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  that  the 
Officers  of  the  Society  purchase  a  $500.00  War  Bond, 
was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  his  Annual  Report,  as  required 
by  the  By-Laws. 

The  term  of  office  of  Messrs.  Brendle,  Fox,  God- 
char]  es,  Ludy  and  Swigart  having  expired,  nominations 
to  fill  these  vacancies  were  declared  to  be  in  order,  and, 
thereupon,  they  were  re-nominated  and  the  nominations 
were,  on  Motion,  closed;  when,  on  Motion,  duly  adopted, 
the  persons  so  nominated  were  unanimously  elected  as 
Directors  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

A  formal  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Wilbur 
K.  Thomas  and  the  Carl  Schurz  Foundation  for  the  co- 
operation in  extending  to  the  Society  the  use  of  the 
building  and  its  facilities  for  the  holding  of  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

Historical  Program. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  Historical  Program 
presented  at  the  meeting. 

1.  Address  by  Dr.  Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  Honorary 

Chairman. 

2.  "Smiles  and  Tears— Mostly  Collecting  Stiegel 
Glass ;  covering  a  period  of  thirty-four  years  of 
collecting  in  Pennsylvania  Homes" 

by 

Ida   L.  K.  (Mrs.  Albert  K.)  Hostetter 
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Illustrated  with  Lantern  Slides  prepared  and  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Hostetter. 

3.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Charles  R.  Roberts 

by 

Mr.  David  A.  Miller 

4.  A  Review  of  the  Exhibition  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Fraktur,  with  especial  reference  to  Unique 
Specimens 

by 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  Esq. 

Luncheon — 1  P.  M. 
Address,  Rev.  Clarence  R.  Rahn. 
There  were  135  persons  in  attendance  at  the  Lunch- 
eon. 

Scott  Brenner, 

Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  SOCIETY 
ANNUAL  REPORT 
submitted  by 
Scott  Brenner,  Secretary 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
October  22,  1943. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Society  : 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  at  each  Annual  Meeting  a  Report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  during  the  year 
just  closed.  In  accordance  with  that  direction,  the  fol- 
lowing Report  is  respectfully  submitted : 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Board  of  Directors  held  three  stated  meetings 
during  the  year  for  the  transaction  of  current  business 
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in  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws.  At  these 
meetings,  one  of  which  was  held  in  the  City  of  Reading 
and  the  other  two  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Applica- 
tions for  Membership  were  received  and  acted  upon; 
consideration  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  Volume  50 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society;  the  Annual  Program 
was  outlined ;  making  provisions  for  the  obtaining  of 
definitive  articles  or  dissertations  for  future  publication ; 
and  matters  relating  to  the  general  administration  and 
affairs  of  the  corporation  and  its  purposes  were  con- 
sidered. 

Minutes  of  all  the  meetings  have  been  kept,  as  re- 
quired by  the  By-Laws. 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Society. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society: 

Term  Expiring  1943: 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle 
Frederick  S.  Fox 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
John  B.  Ludy,  M.D. 
W.  Emmert  Swigart 

Term  Expiring  1944 : 

Rev.  Scott  Brenner 

Jacob  Erdman  Cope 

Harry  B.  Hostetter 

Rev.  Clarence  R.  Rahn 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 
Term  Expiring  1945: 

Henry  S.  Borneman 

Harold  F.  Diffenderffer 

H.  Winslow  Fegley 

David  A.  Miller 

William  S.  Troxell 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws, 
the  Directors,  at  a  meeting,  elected  the  following  officers 

for  the  year  just  closed: 


Applications  for  Membership  have  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year  and  both  Active  and  Associate  Members 
have  been  elected.  There  have  been  losses  through  resig- 
nations and  deaths.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  eight 
members  of  the  Society  have  presented  their  resignations 
and  in  each  case  reasons  were  presented  that  were  per- 
sonal and  in  no  case  was  there  indication  of  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  a  record  has  to  be  made  of  the 
loss,  since  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  of  Members  through 
death. 

Deaths  Since  Last  Annual  Meeting. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Kistler,  Reading,  Pa. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Demaree,  Newport,  Pa. 
Rev.  Victor  J.  Bauer,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Daniel  C.  Jacobs,  Arendts,  Pa. 
Charles  R.  Roberts,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Henry  H.  Ulrich,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Ebenezer  C.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Kline,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

The  Active  Membership  of  the  Society  at  the  present 
time  approximates  550. 

Finances. 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Fox  presents  herewith  his  Report, 
as  Treasurer,  in  which  appear  in  detail  the  receipts  and 
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Treasurer 


President 
Vice-President 
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 David  A.  Miller 

Rev.  Scott  Brenner 
. .  Frederick  S.  Fox 
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expenditures  during  the  year.  It  shows  a  cash  balance 
on  October  21,  1942,  of  $3,560.77. 

The  Board  of  Directors  suggests,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  prevailing  in  prior  years,  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  a  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
account. 

The  Auditing  Committee  appointed  last  year,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Angstadt,  pre- 
sented their  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  they 
approved  the  account  of  the  Treasurer  submitted  to  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

Activities. 

The  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Society  have  been  curtailed  by 
reasons  of  the  conditions  due  to  the  war.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  to  report  that  the  interest  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  in  its  broad  purposes,  has  not  de- 
creased, and  to  record  that  the  interest  in  the  history, 
the  literature,  the  folk-art,  the  dialect  and  the  social 
groupings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  has  been  most 
marked  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  at 
large. 

Volume  50. 

The  definitive  article,  which  will  make  up  Volume  50 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  relates  to  "Pennsyl- 
vania German  Folk  Tales,"  as  told  in  the  dialect  popu- 
larly known  as  "Pennsylvania  Dutch."  These  tales  were 
collected,  translated  and  edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Brendle  and  Mr.  William  S.  Troxell.  The  copy  for  the 
entire  text  is  in  the  printer's  hands,  and,  if  emergency 
conditions  will  permit,  the  volume  will  be  distributed 
before  the  close  of  1943. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  desire  to  put  upon  record 
their  appreciation  of  the  assistance  which  has  been  so 
generously  given  by  the  Carl  Schurz  Foundation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Scott  Brenner, 
Secretary. 
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PREFACE 


The  first  list  of  Pennsylvania  German  names  for 
birds  appeared  in  .  The  Perkiomen  Region,  December, 
1923,  prepared  by  its  editor,  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  then  of 
Green  Lane,  Pa.  Seventy-six  dialect  names  for  sixty- 
two  birds  were  given  in  this  list.  Another  list,  prepared 
by  Dr.  John  Baer  Stoudt  and  the  editor,  appeared  in  the 
same  magazine  in  August,  1924.  Thirty-three  more 
names  and  eleven  additional  species  were  mentioned, 
making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  nine  names  for 
seventy-three  species. 

Between  the  appearance  of  these  two  lists  there  came 
the  publication  of  an  article  on  "The  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Names  of  Birds"  in  The  Auk  of  April,  1924,  written 
by  Professor  Herbert  H.  Beck  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  that  same  year  Beck  pub- 
lished A  Chapter  on  the  Ornithology  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  a  reprint  of  a  chapter  from  a  Lancaster 
County  history  of  that  year  and  in  which  he  again  pre- 
sented some  dialect  bird  names.  Dr.  Beck  reported  on 
two  hundred  and  eighty  species  of  birds  and  gave  dialect 
names  for  about  sixty-eight  of  them.  This,  the  first  at- 
tempt to  record  our  folk  names  for  birds  in  a  scientific 
manner,  was  the  truly  pioneer  work  in  the  field.  At  the 
time  of  publication,  Beck  warned  that  the  names  were 
"destined  to  pass  away  within  a  generation."  Later  the 
same  statement  was  made  in  the  classroom,  with  the  fur- 
ther warning  that  unless  these  names  were  recorded 
promptly  and  carefully  they  would  soon  be  irretrievably 
lost.   At  least  one  student  took  the  warning  seriously. 
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Beck's  list  was  reprinted  in  Dr.  J.  William  Frey's 
little  paper,  Der  Pennsylvaanisch  Deitsch  Eileschpiggel, 
in  1944.  A  few  short  lists  of  names  have  appeared  in 
Dr.  Preston  A.  Barba's  'S  Pennsylfawnisch  Deitsch  Eck 
in  The  Morning  Call,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  in  Dr. 
Arthur  D.  Graeff  s  Scholia  in  The  Reading  Times,  Read- 
ing, Pa.  And  that  is  about  all  there  is !  However,  names 
for  birds  and  related  information  may  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  our  dialect  literature,  starting  with  Dr.  Henry 
Harbaugh  and  Rachel  Bahn  and  continuing  until  the 
present  time. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Home  gave  approximately  forty-five  dialect 
bird  names  in  his  Pennsylvania  German  Manual  (1875), 
the  number  varying  according  to  one's  ideas  as  to  what 
to  include  and  what  not.  E.  H.  Rauch,  in  his  Pennsyl- 
vania Deitsch  Hond  Booch  (1879),  included  only  fifteen 
names  for  thirteen  species.  James  C.  Lins  mentioned 
about  fifty  names  in  his  Common  Sense  Pennsylvania 
German  Dictionary  (1887).  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  in  his 
paper,  "Grammatic  Notes  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  Dialect"  (1889),  gave  forty-five  names 
for  about  forty-two  species  and  families.  Hoffman  was 
the  first  one  to  attempt  to  give  the  scientific  equivalents 
for  dialect  names  and  gave  scientific  names  for  seven 
species  along  with  their  corresponding  dialect  names. 
Marcus  B.  Lambert  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Non-English 
Words  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Dialect  (1924), 
gave  about  eighty-five  names  for  some  forty-six  differ- 
ent species  of  birds. 

Little  has  appeared  in  the  dialect  press  concerning 
bird  lore.  A  few  bits  appeared  in  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  and,  more  recently,  in  Barba's  Eck.  Dr.  Graeff, 
in  his  Scholia,  has  given  the  matter  some  consideration, 
and  men  like  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Dr.  Edwin  Miller  Fogel 


and  the  late  Dr.  John  Baer  Stoudt  have  given  it  some 
attention.  Many  dialect  writers  have  found  occasion 
once  in  a  while  to  write  about  birds  or  to  refer  to  them 
in  other  connections,  but  all  of  the  material,  both  that 
which  has  appeared  on  the  printed  page  and  that  which 
has  been  stored  away  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
people,  has  been  waiting  to  be  brought  together  in  one 
place.  This  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do.  As  a  friend  of 
birds  and  a  lover  of  all  things  "Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  we 
have  tried  to  record  the  dialect  bird  names  and  bird  lore 
so  that  these  may  witness  to  the  genius  of  our  people 
when  many  things  shall  have  been  forgotten;  and  we 
have  tried  to  complete  a  work  which  should  have  been 
undertaken  a  generation  ago,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  in- 
spire others  to  record  similar  information  which  they 
may  have  or  which  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  in  the  time 
that  remains. 

That  which  follows  in  this  publication  is,  for  the 
greater  part,  a  record  of  what  we  have  heard  with  our 
own  ears.  Unless  it  is  noted  somewhere  that  a  certain 
name  or  reference  was  given  to  us  in  writing  by  the 
party  mentioned,  or  that  it  was  found  in  our  dialect  liter- 
ature, the  reader  will  assume  that  what  we  have  put 
down  is  that  which  we  have  heard  somewhere  in  the 
Pennsylvania  German  community  since^  that  day  when 
we  heard  and  spoke  our  first  word, — in  the  beloved  "Mut- 
terschproch,"  of  course! 

Added  significance  will  be  given  the  dialect  names 
here  mentioned  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
Baird  reported  two  hundred  and  three  species  of  birds 
for  Cumberland  County  a  century  ago;  Thomas  listed 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  species  for  Bucks  County 
in  1876;  Stone  gave  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  species 
for  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in  1894;  Burns 
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listed  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  species  for  Chester 
County  in  1919 ;  Beck  listed  one  hundred  and  five  nesting 
species,  ninety-eight  transients,  thirty-four  winter  visit- 
ants and  forty-three  others  for  Lancaster  County  in 
1924;  and  by  1932  Poole  had  a  list  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  species  for  Berks  County.  Warren  listed  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  species  for  the  state  in  1890 
and  Sutton  listed  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  1928. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Kline,  in  an  article  on  "The  Birds  of 
the  Perkiomen  Valley"  in  The  Perkiomen  Region,  De- 
cember, 1921,  named  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
species.  The  late  Frank  L.  Fluck,  in  his  manuscript  on 
"Birds  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley,  a  Check  List  of  Seventy- 
five  Years,"  named  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  species. 
Our  dialect  record,  the  number  of  names  it  includes  and 
the  number  of  species  identified  in  it,  compares  quite 
favorably  with  the  substance  of  these  English  records 
for  the  same  general  area. 

We  have  tried,  so  far  as  possible,  to  follow  Lambert's 
orthography.  Where  we  tampered  with  his  system  of 
spelling  it  was  clone  with  a  desire  to  record  accurately 
what  had  been  heard.  The  careful  student  will  see  for 
himself  where  such  changes  were  made.  New  words  and 
strange,  new  names  frequently  compelled  us  to  devise  our 
own  dialect  spelling.  The  writer  does  not  claim  to  be  an  ex- 
pert on  anything,  at  least  not  in  the  matter  of  dialect  spell- 
ing, and  if  mistakes  do  appear,  as  they  undoubtedly  will, 
we  hope  the  reader  will  be  patient  with  us  and  that  he 
will  try  his  hand  at  something  better.  We  have  tried, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  steer  clear  of  those  fields  of  study 
in  which  we  are  not  competent.  A  great  deal  more  might 
have  been  said  on  folklore  about  birds  in  general  and 
concerning  the  etymology  of  some  of  the  dialect  names, 
but  the  one  is  a  subject  too  big  for  our  present  purposes 
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and  the  other  is  a  field  in  which  some  one  else  may  now 
do  some  plowing. 

Abbreviations  used  in  the  text  are :  English — E  ;  Ger- 
man— G;  Pennsylvania  German — PG.  The  customary 
abbreviations  are  used  for  the  names  of  the  several 
counties  in  the  state.  Others  will  be  obvious  to  the 
reader. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  great  many  friends  for  their  help 
and  for  their  patience  with  me  while  this  record  of 
dialect  names  and  lore  was  being  made  across  the  years. 
I  owe  much  to  Dr.  Beck  who  furnished  me  with  his  an- 
notated list  of  dialect  names  and  who,  perhaps  unknown 
to  himself,  inspired  me  to  get  busy  on  that  which  I  had 
upon  occasion  thought  of  doing.  I  am  especially  indebted 
to  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa.,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society,  who  permitted  me  to 
make  use  of  all  his  personal  notes  and  manuscripts,  who 
was  a  constant  source  of  help  and  encouragement,  and 
who  never  allowed  me  to  forget  this  project  for  as  much 
as  one  day.  He  attended  to  the  innumerable  details  in- 
volved in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  this  kind,  and 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  completion  of  this  work.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  many  special  favors  extended  to  me 
by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  All  the  illustrations  for  the  text  have 
been  taken  from  the  variety  of  primers  and  "A  B  C 
Books"  in  his  private  collection.  Thanks  are  due  all  the 
persons  named  in  the  notes,  who  allowed  me  to  use  in- 
formation which  they  furnished ;  to  those  who  gave  per- 
mission to  use  published  material  and  to  quote  from 
sources  named  in  the  notes;  and  to  Dr.  Barba,  editor 
of  the  Eck,  for  the  good  help  which  was  given  us 
by  way  of  that  worthy  and  always  refreshing  weekly 
feature  in  The  Morning  Call. 
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Finally,  a  grateful  son  dedicates  this  work  to  his 
father,  Clarence  William  Rupp,  a  good  farmer  in 
Weisenberg  and  a  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the 
woods;  and  to  his  mother,  Eva  Beutelspacher  Rupp,  in 
sincere  appreciation  of  those  many  "first  lessons" 
without  which  such  a  work  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

William  J.  Rupp 

Spinnerstown,  Pennsylvania. 
May,  1946. 
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BIRDS  AND  THE  COMMON  LIFE 


Our  Pennsylvania  German  fathers  and  mothers  were 
a  practical  and  industrious  people,  but  birds  did  not  es- 
cape their  attention.  The  farmer  who  said  to  his  young 
son,  "Mer  hen  ken  Zeit  fer  hischteh  un  die  Veggel 
watsche ;  des  Welschkarn  muss  uffgschtellt  warre,  un  sell 
Schwammhoi  muss  noch  rei  eb  Nacht,"  did  not  mean 
that  birds  were  not  deserving  of  a  busy  farmer's  time. 
Rather,  he  meant  that,  at  the  moment,  the  better  thing 
was  to  do  an  honest  day's  work,  and  that  one  must  en- 
joy the  good  things  of  life  in  their  turn.  First  of  all, 
there  was  a  time  to  work !   The  poet's  lament, 

"Mei  Daadi  hot  kee  Ohre 

Far  die  Feggel  in  de  Baem ; 
Mei  Daadi  dutt  yuscht  schaffe 
Ball  alle  Daag  de  same."* 

was  true  so  very  often,  but  not  always.  There  was  a 
time  to  watch  the  birds,  and  hardly  a  day  passed  but 
that  these  good  people  made  mental  notes  of  what  they 
saw,  later  expressing  the  same  in  colorful,  descriptive 
names,  in  sayings  and  songs  and  stories  which,  taken  to- 


*From  "Mei  Daadi,"  by  Louise  A.  Weitzel,  in  'S  Pennsylfawnisch 
Deitsch  Eck,  Dr.  Preston  A.  Barba,  editor,  THE  MORNING 
CALL,  Allentown,  Pa.,  May  10,  1941.  Hereafter  to  be  named 
simply  P.  D.  Eck.  We  have  tried  to  retain  the  original  spelling 
of  all  quotations.  When  no  source  is  credited,  the  reader  will  as- 
sume that  the  material  used  is  that  which  we  ourselves  have  heard. 
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gether,  are  like  a  rich  treasure  in  a  good  field  which  the 
student  of  our  folk  culture  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

They  were  tillers  of  the  soil  mostly,  but  their  eyes 
were  not  always  on  the  ground.  Quite  often,  from  their 
homes  and  fields,  their  shops  and  stores,  they  turned 
their  eyes  heavenward,  looking  for  a  sign,  and  the  flight 
of  birds  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations  became 
the  harbinger  of  the  going  and  coming  of  the  snow.  By 
this,  as  much  as  by  the  thawing  of  the  ground  in  late 
winter  and  the  first  frost  in  early  fall,  was  the  yearly 
schedule  of  work  determined;  such  signs  were  fully  as 
good  as  those  in  any  man-made  calendar,  and  more  re- 
liable. They  beheld  "the  fowls  of  the  air"  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  ways,  and  they  lived  and  worked  accord- 
ingly. When  the  ground  began  "to  open"  it  was  time  to 
begin  "the  outside  work,"  and  the  honk  of  the  Canada 
geese  as  they  winged  their  way  northward  on  a  late 
winter's  evening  gave  full  assurance  that  spring  was  at 
hand.  The  first  frost  in  early  fall,  the  restlessness  of  the 
birds  and  their  obvious  eagerness  to  be  on  their  way 
southward,  were  the  sure  signs  of  the  coming  winter. 
The  "field  work"  that  remained  had  to  be  done  quickly 
and  preparations  had  to  be  made  for  the  change  of  sea- 
son and  the  change  of  labors. 

The  songs  of  the  early  spring  morning  sent  our 
people  to  their  plowing  and  planting  with  a  will,  and  the 
brightly  colored  birds  of  garden  and  field,  of  meadow, 
orchard  and  woodlot,  cheered  their  summer  days  and 
gave  beauty  and  meaning  to  their  life.  When  the  breath 
of  a  dying  summer  seared  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
and  when  song  and  color  had  fled,  the  stillness  called  our 
people  from  the  fields  again,  to  be  near  to  their  houses 
and  barns  for  the  long  night  of  winter  that  was  ahead. 
Then  other  visitors  came,  from  lands  in  the  North  coun- 
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try  and  to  whom  this  was  the  South, — cheerful  friends 
along  that  tedious  winter's  way  to  the  mill,  the  creamery 
or  the  wagoner's  shop;  happy  companions  through  all 
the  long,  hard  days  in  the  woodlot ;  good  neighbors  who, 
by  their  care-free  talk,  made  the  weary  way  homeward 
from  the  village  store  or  tavern  seem  shorter  and  easier 
than  it  really  was. 


2)  e  r  *  g  r  u   I  i  n  g. 

(Illustration  from  ABC  Buck  und  Lese — und  Denk-Uebungen 
bei  dem  ersten  Unterricht  der  Kinder.  Nach  den  Mustern  von 
Pestalozzi,  Stephani  und  Andem  bearbeitet.  Erstes  Buck  Zehnte 
verbesserte  Sterotyp-Auflage.  Henry  Ludwig,  New  York,  1851. 
Illustrations  of  "Der  Sommer,"  "Der  Herbst."  "Der  Winter,"  are 
also  taken  from  this  book.  From  the  library  of  Henry  S.  Borne- 
man.) 

The  life  of  our  people  was  anything  but  dull  and 
drab.  It  was  not  a  deadening  routine  from  which  the 
beauty  and  joy  of  living  had  fled.  One  reason  for  this 
was  the  bird  life  which  surrounded  them  and  to  which 
they  were  not  and  could  not  be  blind.  There  was  enough 
of  song  and  color  and  activity  there  to  make  life  interest- 
ing and  good,  with  just  enough  of  evil  thrown  in  now 
and  then  to  test  the  spirit  of  a  man.  Our  people  had  the 
habit  of  thinking  long  and  feeling  deeply  about  the 
facts  of  life  and  the  mystery  of  man's  stay  on  earth. 
There  was  a  pattern  of  life  which  was  greater  than  their 
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life;  they  were  but  a  part  of  it,  and  so  were  the  birds. 
Therefore,  every  song  and  act  had  meaning,  and  a  more 
than  earthly  quality,  and  it  could  be  said,  "Die  Vegge! 
verschteert  mer  nat ;  die  sin  gschickt  vun  Gott !" 

The  song  sparrow,  singing  a  happy  song  from  an  old 
apple  tree  back  of  the  house  on  a  March  morning,  was 
called  "der  Friehyaahrsvoggel,'"  and  the  arrival  of  the 
first  robin  or  bluebird  gave  a  lift  to  the  rural  heart. 

"Die  kalte  Dawge  sin  ferbei, 

Des  Wetter  waerd  als  schenner, 
Es  sin  noch  Brodwarscht  uff  de  Schtang, 

Un  Sauerkraut  im  Schtenner; 
Die  Feggel  kumme  schun  zurick, 

Sie  kumme  heem  in  Druppe, 
Un  alles  waer  so  gut  un  recht, 

Yuscht  die  Mammi  hut  der  Schnuppe. 

"Un  alles  zawwelt,  alles  lebt, 

Mer  sicht  die  Schnoke  flie-e ; 
Die  Hahne  grae-e  luschtich  laut, 

Die  Glucke  welle  brie-e. 
Voll  Capers  sin  die  junge  Leit, 

Ihr  Kepp  voll  dumme  Nuppe ; 
Mer  daet  nix  sawge  vun  so  Dings, 

Yuscht  die  Mammi  hut  der  Schnuppe. 

"Die  Amschel  singt  im  Applebawm, 

So  luschtich,  mer  kennt  danse ; 
Der  Sawmesack  waerd  rumgewiehlt, 

Mer  welle  Zwiwwle  blanse; 
Die  Kinner  schpiele  in  dem  Hof, 

Un  leer  sin  all  die  Schtuppe; 
Was  waer  des  doch  en  ruhiche  Welt, 

Yuscht  die  Mammi  hot  der  Schnuppe."  * 


*  From  "Die  Mammi  Hot  Der  Schnuppe,"  by  William  H.  Erb 
(Der  Gus),  in  Pennsylvania  German  Verse,  An  Anthology,  by 
Harry  Hess  Reichard,  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Volume 
XLVIII,  1940.  Hereafter  to  be  named  simply  Reichard's  Antho- 
logy. 
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The  liquid  call  of  the  red-winged  blackbird  from  the 
lower  meadows,  the  soft  voice  of  the  mourning  dove 
coming  from  the  cherry  tree  by  the  wood-shed,  and  the 
ringing  cry  of  the  killdeer  as  he  made  his  way  from  one 
hillside  to  another, — these  were  the  voices  of  spring. 

"Abrill — un  die  Amschle  sin  doh; 
Was  singe  sie  Maerryets  so  f  roh ! 
Sie  schpringe  un  hupse 
Un  zoppe  un  zupse 
Un  gehne  de  Reggewaerm  noh! 

"Nau  macht  mer  das  Gaardesach  naus, 
Noh  butzt  mer  im  Hof  un  am  Haus ; 
Un  Schauers  die  kumme, 
Noh  wachse  die  Blumme; 
Mer  heert  aa  der  Biwwi  dart  draus."* 

The  arrival  of  the  phoebe,  who  took  his  station  near 
the  old  straw-shed  behind  the  barn,  or  at  the  wooden 
bridge  down  the  road,  and  the  call  of  the  whippoor- 
will  from  the  edge  of  the  woods,  were  the  sure  signs  of 
spring. 

"Der  Schnee  is  vergange, 
Die  Kalt  is  dehie, 
Der  Bivi  is  kumme — 

Die  Schwam  sin  shun  grii. 
"Die  Wassere  rausche, 
Un  funkle  dehie, 
Die  Starre  besinge 

Ehr:  Cudr-ruddal-lie."f 

"Es  Friehyohr  kummt,  ich  bin  so  froh, 
Waer  es  doch  yuscht  heit  schun  do ! 
Un  harch  mol  wann  der  Biwwi  singt, 
Wie  des  glei  noh  ann're  bringt!"$ 

*  From  "Der  Abrill,"  by  John  Birmelin,  P.  D.  Eck,  April  12, 
1941. 

t  From  "Mer  Wolla  Fische  Geh,"  by  Eli  Keller,  in  Reichard's 
Anthology. 

t  From  "Es  Friehyohr  Kummt,"  by  Lloyd  Moll,  in  P.  D.  Eck, 
May  6,  1944. 
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When  the  chipping  sparrow  came  for  a  look  at  last 
year's  nesting  place  in  the  rambler-rosebush  at  the  end 
of  the  garden,  they  called  him  "der  Sootvoggel, — wann 
der  kummt  noh  kann  mer  saehe!"  The  arrival  of  the  barn 
swallows  and  the  Baltimore  oriole  meant  that  warm 
weather  had  come  to  stay.  "Wann  der  Biwwi  mohl  peift 
un  du  sehnscht  zwee  Scheierschwalme  bei  nanner,  noli 
darfscht  baarfiesich  geh." 

"Wann  kummt  der  Pihwie  im  Abrill, 
Un  greischt  sercht  Mol  der  Wipperwill 
So  lout  es  schallt  am  Berg  hel  naus, 
Noh  nemmt  mer  als  die  Schuh  schnell  aus."* 

Not  all  was  joy,  however,  and  some  birds  had  ways 
of  wearing  thin  the  patience  of  the  best  man.  The  cat- 
bird and  the  house  wren  were  always  ready  for  an  argu- 
ment and  there  was  joy  in  that,  but  when  the  same  wren 
tried  to  boss  every  one  on  the  place,  or  when  the  herons 
and  kingfishers  got  some  of  the  best  fish  and  tadpoles 
in  the  mill  dam,  that  was  another  matter.  The  robins 
would  raid  the  cherry  trees  before  the  fruit  was  fully 
ripe,  but  one  could  forestall  that  by  placing  scare-crows 
in  the  trees  or  by  picking  the  cherries  a  bit  sooner.  One 
grumbled  about  it  a  good  deal  and  then  promptly  forgot 
the  incidents,  because  robins  were  good  to  have  around, 
even  though  the  day  had  passed  when  you  were  allowed 
to  shoot  them  for  table  use.  If  the  grackles  decided  that 
wash-day  was  a  good  time  to  begin  feeding  on  mulber- 
ries, that  again  was  a  different  matter,  and  one  could 
only  take  up  arms  against  such  flocks  of  trouble.  The 
European  starlings  and  the  English  sparrows,  foreigners 
both  of  them  and  a  plain  nuisance,  arrivals  in  more  re- 
cent years,  were  the  cause  of  many  a  headache  and 

*  From  "Die  Alt  Heemet,"  by  Henry  Meyer,  in  Reichard's 
Anthology. 
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ruffled  temper.  "Die  dreckiche  Schtarling"  and  "die 
verfochtne  Schpatze,"— that  was  the  kindest  and  mildest 
thing  that  could  be  said.  The  starlings  went  out  to  do 
battle  with  the  flicker,  the  bluebird,  the  martins,  the  red- 
headed woodpeckers,  everybody,  and  the  farmer  was  at 
once  the  poorer  for  it,  bereft  of  good  friends  and  in  the 
company  of  devils.  The  English  sparrows  made  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  barn,  in  the  pig-stable  and  in  the 
hen-house.  They  got  into  the  cornice,  if  there  was  one, 
at  the  new  house,  or  behind  the  "weather-boarding"  that 
covered  the  logs  on  the  old  house.  If  the  old  shingles 
on  the  roof,  veterans  of  many  a  battle  with  the  sun  and 
the  rain,  turned  their  noses  too  much  toward  the  sky, 
these  sparrows  were  sure  to  find  an  opening  and  to 
promptly  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  attic.  Meanwhile, 
the  hawks  were  making  raids  on  the  pigeons  at  the  barn 
and  on  the  chicks  in  the  poultry  yard. 

"Her  juscht  Mol  die  Hahne  krehe, 
Un  seh  der  Hinkelwoy  dart  schwehe; 
Un  guck  juscht  Mol  wie  selle  Kroppe 
So  schlick'm  Bauer  sei  Welschkorn  ruppe !"  * 

The  wary  crow  was  ready  to  match  wits  with  the 
farmer  when  he  planted  his  corn  so  that  it  had  to  be 
said  "Fier  karna  tzum  stuck, — aney  far  der  fuggei,  aney 
far  de  warrem,  un  tzwae  far  woxa."  f  The  crow  called 
to  him,  "Graa-ab,  graa-ab,  graa-ab,"  with  the  meaning 
that  the  farmer  was  to  "dig,  dig,  dig"  and  plant  for  the 
crow.  To  the  hardworking  farmer  the  cry  of  "Graab, 
graab,  graab,"  may  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  be- 
being  said,  "The  grave,  the  grave,  the  grave  (for  you)." 

*  From  "Die  Alt  Heemet,"  by   Henry   Meyer,   in  Reichard's 

Anthology. 

t  From  "Boonastiel,"  by  T.  H.  Harter,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  1904, 
p.  154. 
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They  would  pull  up  the  sprouted  corn  to  get  the  seed 
kernels  and  to  forestall  this  the  farmer  had  to  soak  his 
corn  in  "coal  oil"  or  "Bisskatzegrautwasser" ;  or,  perhaps 
he  poured  some  "coal  oil"  between  a  number  of  the  rows 
of  planted  seed.  Again,  to  protect  the  newly  planted 
fields  (and  the  places  where  the  young  poultry  were 
kept!)  from  the  depredations  of  the  crows  and  grackles, 
scare-crows  were  erected, — "Butzemenner,"  strange 
creatures  consisting  of  an  upright,  wooden  cross,  clothed 
in  an  old  coat,  torn  overalls,  red  handkerchief  and  a  bat- 
tered straw  hat,  whose  only  signs  of  life  were  the  half- 


■ 

2)  e  r  Sttniner, 


empty  sleeves  flapping  in  the  wind.  *  No  one  ever  heard 
what  the  crows  thought  of  this  strange  business,  but 
they  were  wise,  and  there  was  plenty  of  "crow-talk" 
about  it.  A  flock  of  crows,  or  grackles,  would  work 
around  the  edges  of  a  field  and  when  the  armed  farmer 
was  at  one  end  of  the  field,  they  would  be  at  the  op- 
posite end  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  while  their  watch- 

*  A  rarer  form  of  "Butzemenner"  is  the  singular  "Butzefraa." 
We  have  seen  a  few  of  these  "female"  scarecrows,  appropriately 
dressed,  stuffed  with  old  rags,  straw  or  hay.  They,  like  their  more 
numerous  "husbands,"  were  once  familiar  figures  in  the  fields.  All 
that  is  left  of  them  now  consists  of  a  few  strips  of  cloth  tied  to  a 
string  stretched  between  two  stakes  in  the  garden. 
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man  on  the  old  chestnut  tree  kept  them  informed  as  to 
the  latest  strategy.  It  was  a  kind  of  game  for  the  crows 
and  they  played  it  well.  The  farmer  who  did  not  have  a 
sense  of  humor  and  who  could  not  play  the  game  with 
them  was  sure  to  lose  out  in  the  end.  If  they  did  not 
get  the  corn  then,  they  would  surely  be  back  in  the  fall, 
even  before  it  was  fully  ripe,  to  take  their  toll.  When 
he  husked  his  corn  and  saw  the  long  line  of  crows  head- 
ing for  their  roosts  in  the  woods,  or  heard  the  far-call 
of  the  pheasant,  he  knew  where  some  of  the  crop  had 
gone. 

When  the  farmer  cut  his  grass  in  the  meadow  he  saw 
the  cowbird,  the  kingbird  and  the  meadowlark,  perhaps 
the  bobolink  and  the  bittern,  and  found  the  nests  of  the 
song  sparrow  and  the  red-wing.  At  the  spring-house 
he  found  the  top  of  the  old  willow  tree  alive  with  twitter- 
ings and  warblings,  possessed  by  a  swarm  of  little  birds 
that  you  could  hear  but  hardly  see.  They  were  the 
warblers, — "die  gleene  Veggel,"  stopping  off  for  lunch 
on  their  way  northward. 

"Im  Fruehjohr  is  der  Baam  en  I  list, 
Wann  mol  die  erste  Lerche  singe, 
Un  setze  sich,  mit  goldner  Brust, 
Ganz  owe,  uf  die  dinne  Schwinge. 

"  'Sin  Voeg'lger  drin,  just  harch  mol  recht! 
Ich  hoer  sie  woll,  un  kann  ken's  sehne — 
Ja  doch,  just  guck!  Dert  is  'n  G'fecht; 
'Sin  viel  dervun,  un  lauter  kleene!"* 

As  the  farmer  rested  between  the  handles  of  his  plow 
or  cultivator,  he  watched  the  aerial  maneuvers  of  the  kill- 
deer,  listened  to  its  ringing  cry  and  wondered  if  there 
would  be  rain  the  next  day.  If,  while  harrowing  or  sowing, 

*  From  "Der  Alt  Weidebaam,"  by  Eli  Keller,  in  P.  D.  Eck,  May 
16,  1936. 
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he  found  the  simple  nest  of  this  bird,  he  carefully  worked 
around  it  so  that,  later  in  the  summer,  when  the  oats 
was  harvested,  a  bare  patch  would  remain  to  show  where 
she  had  bred  her  young.  He  saw  the  high-flying  hawks 
and  wondered  whether  they  really  were  his  enemies  or 
not;  more  often  he  simply  shot  them  when  they  came 
within  range,  and  asked  no  questions.  And  if  it  was  a 
clear,  sunny  day,  with  a  bright  blue  sky  overhead,  he 
perhaps  got  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime  as  he  saw  a  bald  eagle 
come  soaring  in  from  the  Southeast,  majestically  and 
steadily  beating  his  way  through  the  upper  air  as  he 
made  for  the  river  that  lay  beyond  the  next  range  of 
hills. 

He  was  amused  by  the  brown  thrasher  as  the  bird 
poured  out  one  song  after  another  from  his  perch  on  the 
topmost  branch  of  the  apple  tree  down  in  the  meadow. 
In  the  orchard  the  flicker  was  tapping  a  message  to  his 
mate,  from  the  woodlot  came  the  call  of  the  ovenbird  and 
the  drumming  of  the  grouse.  The  Bob-white  quail  urged 
him  on  with  "Mach  fart!  Mach,  mach  fart!"  or  with 
"Mach  Hoi!  Mach,  mach  Hoi!"  When  the  day's  work 
was  done,  the  vesper  song  of  a  tireless  robin,  the  crisp, 
clear  call  of  the  whippoorwill,  and  all  the  soft  night 
voices  of  birdland  were  the  evening  lullabies. 

The  departure  of  the  barn  swallows  in  August,  the 
slow  gathering  of  flocks  of  robins,  the  solitary  voice  of 
the  wood  pewee  when  all  else  was  still  in  the  heavy  air 
and  heat  of  the  "dog  days," — these  were  the  first  signs 
of  the  coming  fall. 

"De  Schwalbe  ihre  Schpruch: 
Bartholomae  (24  Aug.), 
Wer  Gras  hat,  der  maeh; 
Wer  Korn  hat,  der  sae, 
Und  ich  geh!"  * 


*  From  "Aide  Bauere  Schprich,"  in  P.  D.  Eck,  August  1,  1942. 
Autenrieth,  Pfdlzisches  Idiotikon,  Zweibriicken,  1899,  gives  this 
shorter  form:  "Heit  isch  Bartime,  wer  korn  hat,  der  se;  wer  ebbl 
hat  der  brech;  wer  amet  hat,  der  rech." 
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There  was  a  certain  restlessness  in  the  air  then. 
Strange  new  herons,  young  and  white,  began  to  appear 
in  the  meadows,  going  again  as  silently  as  they  had  come. 
The  song  of  a  belated  vesper  sparrow  and  the  mellow 
voice  of  the  upland  plover  were  heard  in  the  pasture. 
The  blue  jay  was  busier  than  ever,  as  though  he  were 


$ev  $.  e  .r  ft  ft 

making  it  his  personal  business  to  get  all  the  other  birds 
off  for  the  southland  in  good  time.  A  strange  silence 
had  settled  over  the  land  and  yet  there  was  something 
in  the  air  and  it  got  into  the  blood,  so  that  our  people 
were  busier  than  ever  with  the  work  that  had  to  be  done 
before  winter  set  in. 

"Des  Schpotyaahr  iss  schun  widder  do, 
'S  hat  gaar  net  lang  genumme ; 
Die  Veggel  singe  nimmi  viel, 
Ihr  G'sang  dut  ball  verschtumme. 

"Die  Schwalme  fliege  widder  heem. 
In  scheene  waarme  Lenner ; 
Sie  wisse  selwer  ihre  Zeit 
Un  brauche  ken  Kalenner."  * 


*  From  "Der  September,"  by  John  Birmelin,  P.  D.  Eck,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1941. 
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Then,  suddenly,  the  first  frost  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon 
garden  and  field,  and  a  different  song  was  sung: 

"Die  Bletter  falle  vun  de  Baem, 

Des  Wetter  waerd  als  kiehler; 
Die  Schulbell  heert  mer  darrich's  Daal, 
Des  Schulhaus  iss  voll  Schieler. 

"Die  Kaerbseranke  gucke  schwarz, 
Der  Froscht  waar  dart  dehinner; 
Die  Kaerbse  leie  drauwerich  rum 
Als  wie  so  Waisekinner. 

"Des  Welschkarn  schteht  aa  dart  in  Schocks  , 
Der  Kopp  in  Driebsaal  henke; 
Un  vun  de  lange  Ewichkeit 
Dutt  yeder  Schtengel  denke. 

"Die  Grabbe  hocke  uff  de  Fens 
Un  mehner  kumme  schpaeder; 
Wie  Drauerleit  so  an  're  Leicht, 
In  ihre  schwarze  Gleeder. 

"Un  daerre  Schtengel  schtehne  dart 

Un  drauwere  mit  de  Hecke; 
Noh  kummt  der  Schnee  in  de  schtille  Nacht 
Un  dutt  der  Dod  zu  decke."* 

The  southward  flight  of  the  Canada  geese  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  junco  were  the  harbingers  of  the  coming  of 
the  snow.  The  whole  neighborhood  would  be  aroused 
and  excited  if  the  wild  geese  flew  southward  in  the  early 
morning  of  one  of  the  first  days  of  fall ;  if  they  flew  fast, 
steadily  and  in  good  formation,  as  though  they  were  es- 
pecially eager  to  arrive,  it  was  thought  that  a  cold  spell 


*  "Der  Froscht,"  by  William  H.  Erb  (Der  Gus),  in  P.  D.  Eck, 
November  16,  1940.  For  faithful  description,  simple  beauty  and 
deep  feeling,  this  poem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  equalled 
by  few  and  excelled  by  none  in  the  dialect! 
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was  coming, — "Es  waerd  schnell  arrick  kalt!"  So,  if 
the  birds  gathered  in  flocks  at  an  unusually  early  time  in 
late  summer,  it  was  said  that  winter  was  rapidly  on  its 
way, — "Die  Veggel  sin  schunn  so  arrick  uff  Druppe,  's 
geht  schtarrick  noch'm  Schpotyaahr  zu !"  Similarly,  the 
early  departure  of  the  birds  and  the  early  moulting  of 
the  domestic  fowls  were  indications  of  an  early  winter, — 
"Es  wintert  frieh  ei !" 


e  x  ©inter. 

In  winter  when  there  were  trap-lines  to  follow,  and 
when  the  year's  supply  of  wood  *  had  to  be  cut  and  laid 
by,  the  birds  were  there  to  talk  and  sing  and  scold, — 
the  chickadee,  the  junco,  the  blue  jay,  the  cardinal,  the 
tufted  titmouse,  the  nuthatch,  the  downy  woodpecker 
and  the  crow.  They  would  go  the  whole  way  with  a  man, 
playing  their  hide-and-seek  until  the  sky  began  to  lower 
and  then  all  would  be  still. 

"Was  is  doch  alles  soh  rooich  un  shdill ! 

Mer  hehrd  ken  Loudt  net  im  ganze  Bush  hee, 
Net  'mohl  es  Gebeebs  fum'e  glay  Tschickdee, 

Kay  Grabp,  un  kay  Shqaarl,  mer  harcbd  vee  mer  vill. 


*  "Winterhols,"  "Summerhols,"  "Brennhols,"  "Schlachthols," 
"Weschhols,"  "Riggelhols,"  "Briggelhols,"  "Glofderhols,"  "Latt- 
waerickhols"  and  many  more,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  wood 
and  the  intended  use. 
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Ken  Lifdel  reerd  sich;  un  s'gebd  aym  en  G'feel 
As  vann  dee  Veldt  mit  allmechdicher  G'valdt 
Uf  aymohl  now  sich  der  Ohdem  haldt. 

Noh  kummd  der  Shnay!  Ovver  net  in'me  G'veel; 
Dee  Flucke  kumme  vee  Feddre  soh  leychd, 
Un  enseln  tzuershd ;  ovver  bal'  im'e  G'varr 
'S  dee  Luft  dermit  vimmeld.  Dort  druvve  now 
schleichd 

En  Nachd-eyl  darch  dee  dick  Luft,  as  eb's  vahr 
En  G'shbock,  soh  veiss  un  soh  shdill.   Un  im  Shnay 
Vard  alles  im  Bush  vee'n  Geishder-veldt  shay."* 

The  whole  life  and  fortune  of  our  people  was  some- 
how tied  in  with  the  habits  and  songs  of  birds.  They 
had  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  nature  and  with  mother 
earth;  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  and  all 
their  livelihood  depended  upon  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  so  many  of  their  be- 
liefs about  the  weather  were  such  as  took  birds  into  ac- 
count, and  their  habits  and  songs  as  a  sign. 

The  call  of  the  crows  on  a  rainy  morning  gave  promise 
of  a  clear  day  ahead  ("Rain  before  seven,  clear  before 
eleven"), — "Wann  die  Grabbe  frieh  maryets  greische, 
dann  helt's  uff !"  The  call  of  the  mourning  dove  and  the 
yellow-billed  cuckoo,  the  piercing  cries  of  the  killdeer 
and  the  crested  flycatcher,  the  drumming  of  the  grouse, 
the  hammering  of  the  flicker  and  the  other  woodpeckers, 
and  the  call  of  the  Bob-white, f — all  were  signs  of  rain 
that  day  or  the  next.  The  soft,  quavering  roll  of  the 
screech  owl  usually  was  a  portent  of  bad  weather.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  its  plaintive  cry  was  a  sign  of  rain;  in 

*  "Im  Bush  vanns  Shnayd,"  by  J.  Max  Hark,  in  Reichard's 
Anthology. 

f  The  interpretation  of  the  Bob-white's  call  as  "Mach  Nass ! 
Mach,  mach  nass!"  of  which  the  English  equivalent  is  "More  wet! 
More  wet!"  contrasts  strangely  with  the  other  interpretation, 
"Mach  Hoi!  Mach,  mach  Hoi!"    Obviously,  the  two  do  not  agree. 
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fall  it  meant  that  severely  cold  weather  was  just  ahead 
and  in  late  winter  it  meant  that  warmer  weather  was  on 
its  way, — "Der  Schteekeitzer  griescht!  Nau  waerd's 
gelind !"  Again,  its  call  from  somewhere  in  the  lowlands 
was  a  sign  of  rain  and  warmer  weather,  while  its  cry 
from  the  hills  meant  that  it  would  clear  and  be  much 
colder.* 

The  turkey  vultures,  by  their  majestic  flight  in  the 
summer  skies,  announced  to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  that 
some  neighbor  had  lost  an  animal  by  death.  A  cow  or 
horse,  a  calf  or  a  pig  had  died  and  the  farmer  had  drag- 
ged it  to  the  woods.  A  vulture  appeared  from  out  of 
nowhere  and  soon  he  called  others  up  over  the  horizon 
until  there  were  a  number  of  them,  landing  in  the  nearby 
fields  or  waiting  their  turn  on  the  oaks  and  chestnuts. 
They  were  as  useful  as  they  were  ugly  and  everyone  un- 
derstood the  law  of  the  neighborhood  that  vultures  must 
not  be  killed.  If,  on  a  summer's  afternoon,  these  vul- 
tures rolled  up  over  the  horizon,  with  less  of  their  usual 
dignity  and  steadiness  in  flight,  it  was  a  sign  that  a 
heavy  storm  was  pushing  them  across  the  sky,  and 
workers  and  teams  made  hurried  preparations  to  leave 
the  fields. 

When  the  family  was  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  the 
vultures  circled  overhead,  someone  would  say  facetiously, 
"Do  is  aryets  faul  Fleesch!"  and  father  would  warn  his 
tired  if  not  lazy  son,  "Geb  acht !  Hald  dich  an  der  Aerwet 
odder  die  Ooshaahne  hole  dich  gewiss!"  Naughty  chil- 
dren were  appropriately  frightened  by  the  saying,  "Geb 
acht,  odder  der  Wibberwill  grickt  dich!"  or  "Behaeff 
dich  odder  der  Gilleri  kummt  un  grickt  dich!"  When 

*  Beliefs  and  superstitions  about  the  weather  in  connection  with 
the  habits  and  songs  of  the  birds  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  a 
later  chapter. 
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attention  was  called  to  the  crazy  laughter  of  the  loon, 
that  weird  and  indescribable  voice  of  the  night  sky,  no 
more  coaxing  was  necessary  to  send  an  obstreperous 

youngster  to  his  bed.  Similarly,  the  hooting  of  the  owl 
was  an  awesome  thing  that  filled  a  child  with  fear  and 
forebodings;  to  older  persons  it  was  a  portent  of  some 


•Die  @ule  fdfjeut  ba$  Stagegftcfjt, 


(Illustration  from  Hoch-Deutsches  ABC  und  Buchstabir- 
Buchlein  fur  Kinder.  Ha/rrisburg,  Penna.  Gedruckt  und  zu  haben 
bei  Scheffer  und  Beck,  1852.  From  the  library  of  Henry  S.  Borne- 
man.) 

bad  luck  or  of  death  itself.  The  fact  that  some  owls  lived 
in  the  old  church  steeple  and  in  the  old  sheds,  with  the 
graveyard  close  by,  did  not  help  their  reputation  by  any 
means.  They  called  from  the  darkness  and  all  one  could 
see  was  their  ghostly  shape  as  they  swooped  silently  from 
one  tree  to  the  next. 

The  first  call  of  the  whipporwill  meant  that  one  could 
then  go  barefooted,  but  there  was  more  good  fortune  in 
its  call.  If  you  rattled  your  purse  at  the  time,  assuming 
that  you  had  something  in  it,  it  would  not  become  empty 
for  the  next  year;  and,  "Wann  mer  sich  der  Baerrick 
nunner  rollt,  odder  wann  mer  Bartzelbaam  schlackt, 
dann  grickt  mer  ken  Rickweh." 
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"Warm  der  Holzappel  bliht  un  wann's  Moiblimcha 
kummt, 

Noh  is  es  gar  lieblich  im  Wald. 
Die  Amschel,  die  singt,  un's  Ihmcha,  des  brummt, 
Un  der  Wipperwill  kreischt,  dass  es  schallt. 

Un  wann  ich  den's  erscht  mol  kreischa  heer, 
Noh  klopp  ich  mei  Geldsack  als  grad ; 
For  wann  mer  sel  dut,  noh  werd  er  net  leer 
'S  ganz  johr — so  werd  als  g'saat. 

"Ich  wees  awer,  dass  es  verflixt  wennig  bat. 
So'n  Wipperwill  liegt  wie  verdollt ! 
For,  haw  ich  ah  mol  en  bissel  was  g'hat, 
Hot's  der  Schwerneter  glei  widder  g'holt."  * 

Sometimes  the  call  was  an  omen  of  impending  dis- 
aster, especially  if  it  was  heard  near  a  dwelling,  and 
when  someone  was  flirting  with  death,  they  said,  "Der 
Wibberwill  holt  ihn  gewiss !"  When  an  accident  or  sud- 
den death  befell  a  person,  it  was  said,  "Es  hut  ihn  iwwer- 
numme  wie  en  Schwupp!"f  To  dream  of  white  pigeons 
at  the  window,  trying  to  get  into  the  house,  to  have  a 
dove  perch  on  the  window  sill  and  call,  or  to  have  a  bird 
fly  into  the  house,  also  were  omens  of  impending  death. $ 

Our  people,  it  seems,  have  always  been  in  possession 
of  that  rare  but  happy  faculty  which  enables  a  man  to 


*  Anonymous  poem,  "Der  Wipperwill,"  in  Reichard's  Anthology. 
Appeared  first  in  The  Pennsylvania  German,  May,  1907. 

t  The  reference  here  is  to  the  nighthawk,  which  was  constantly 
confused  with  the  whippoorwill.  They  saw  the  former,  heard  the 
latter,  and  frequently  made  the  latter's  name  do  for  both.  This 
name  recognizes  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  night- 
hawk's  flight, — his  swift,  booming  dives  toward  the  earth. 

t  The  writer  distinctly  recalls  a  tragedy  in  upper  Berks  where  a 
mother  and  her  baby  were  burned  to  death  in  their  home.  Other 
members  of  the  family  explained  that  on  the  previous  night  the 
stricken  mother  had  dreamed  of  seeing  white  doves  at  the  window, 
trying  to  get  into  her  room. 
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laugh  at  himself,  his  fears  and  his  foibles.  So,  in  lighter 
moments,  when  all  was  right  with  the  world,  they  liked 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  revival  preacher  ("En  Schtraww- 
ler  Parre")  in  upper  Lehigh  who  was  urging  preparation 
for  death,  and  who  boasted  of  his  own  conversion  and 
preparedness  for  the  day  of  summons.  In  the  heat  of 
the  moment  he  exclaimed,  "Ich  sehn  nau  schunn  die 
wiese  Dauwe  am  kumme  fer  mich  hole!"  Some  ruffian, 
standing  at  the  back  door,  shouted  in  reply,  "Alder,  sell 
sin  ken  weise  Dauwe!  Sell  sin  die  Grabbe!" 

When  Sunday  came  the  family  was  in  church. 

"O  was'n  schoene  alte  Kerich 
Un  was'n  Gottes-dinscht ! 
Die  Kanzel  war  hooch  drowe  fescht 
Gebaut,  fiel  wie'n  Schwalme-nescht, 

So  wie  die  Neschter  finscht; 
Un  weescht  du  noch  was  war  dart  owe? 
'M  Schall-brett,  noch  fiel  hoecher  drowe."* 

There,  in  a  tongue  heavier  than  their  own,  they  heard 
the  Word  of  Life: 

"Sehet  die  Vogel  unter  dem  Himmel  an;  sie  saen 
nicht,  sie  ernten  nicht,  sie  sammeln  nicht  in  die 
Scheunen;  und  euer  himmlischer  Vater  nahret  sie 
doch.  Seid  ihr  denn  nicht  viel  mehr,  denn  sie?  .  .  . 
Lobe  den  Herrn,  meine  Seele,  und  vergisz  nicht,  was 
er  dir  Gutes  gethan  hat,  .  .  .  der  deinen  Mund  f  roh- 
lich  macht,  und  du  wieder  jung  wirst,  wie  ein  Adler 

The  young  farmer,  seated  on  the  gallery,  and  behold- 
ing his  fair  lady  as  she  sang  in  the  choir,  probably  said 

*  From  "Die  Alt  Bordkerich  —  Aus  H.  L.  Fischer's  'S  Alt 
Marik-Haus  Mittes  in  D'r  Schtadt,"  in  P.  D.  Eck,  February  8, 
1936.  Also  in  "Auswahlen  der  Alte  Zeite,"  Vol.  I,  Proceedings  of 
the  Pennsylvania  German  Society. 
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to  his  partner,  "Sie  kann  singe  wie  en  Amschel,"  and 
of  his  future  mother-in-law  he  may  have  said,  "Awwer 
die  Alt  is  so  batzich  as  en  Zaahschlibber  un  sie  hott  en 
Blick  im  Aag  wie  en  Hinkel-woi." 

"  'S  wor  en  scheener  Sunndaag  Marye, 
Un  der  Himmel  war  so  bio ; 
Un  des  gans  Erdreich  hot  g'schmunzelt, 

Un's  wor  alles  lieb  un  froh. 
Alle  Foggel  wor  am  singe, 
Alle  Hahne  hot  gegraet; 
Maed  un  Buwe  wore  luschtig, 
Alles  wor  in  heechschter  Freed."  * 

At  home  the  farmer  was  irritated  by  the  depredations 
of  the  accipiter  hawks,  the  large  owls,  the  jays  and 
crows,  the  sparrows  and  starlings  and  blackbirds,  and 
often  the  innocent,  especially  the  large  hawks  and  the 
small  owls,  had  to  suffer  for  the  guilty,  but  all  the  other 
birds  were  his  dearest  friends.  There  was  a  time,  cov- 
ering more  than  a  century,  when  birds  were  slaughtered 
almost  indiscriminately.  Flickers  were  taken  in  great 
numbers  in  the  late  summer;  even  the  young  were  trap- 
ped in  their  nests,  and  "Gehlschpecht — boddboi"  was  a 
delicacy  on  many  a  table.  Robins  and  upland  plovers 
suffered  just  as  unhappy  a  fate.  Blue  jays  and  red-headed 
woodpeckers  and  herons  and  loons  were  killed,  either  for 
their  plumage,  or  because  it  was  thought  they  did  some 
small  damage.  No  less  fortunate  were  the  kingfishers, 
the  kingbirds,  the  bobolinks  and  the  cuckoos.  Any  big 
bird  was  always  a  temptation  to  a  man  with  a  gun, — 
the  eagle,  the  snowy  owl  and  the  great  horned  owl,  and 
again  the  large  hawks  and  the  herons.  How  many  of 
them  ended  their  stay  on  earth  as  but  a  shadow  of  what 


*  From  "Sell  Maedel  an  der  Aernkaerrich,"  by  Joseph  P.  Dei- 
bert,  P.  D.  Eck,  October  23,  1937. 
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God  had  made, — "stuffed"  birds  gathering  dust  on  the 
mantel !  The  saddest  story  of  all  is  that  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  which  now  is  only  a  memory.  Those  were  early 
and  different  days.  The  land  was  new  and  men  had  not 
yet  learned  to  measure  and  to  conserve  its  resources. 
Happily  enough,  our  people  did  learn  in  time  who  their 
friends  were. 

The  swallows  were  always  welcome.  Small  pieces  of 
wood  were  nailed  to  the  beams  beneath  the  overshoot  of 
the  barn  to  serve  as  nesting  shelves,  and  small,  decora- 
tive holes  ("Schwalnielecher")  were  cut  into  the  gable- 
ends  of  barns  and  sheds  so  that  the  barn  swallows  might 
find  a  home  and  come  back,  year  after  year,  to  the  same 
place  and  find  the  old  nests  undisturbed.  Neither  they 
nor  the  cliff  swallows  with  their  sizable  apartments  of 
bottle-shaped  nests  were  ever  molested.  It  was  believed 
that  if  you  killed  a  swallow  the  cows  would  give  bloody 
milk,  or  some  worse  disaster  might  come  along;  and 
lightning  would  not  strike  a  barn  or  shed  or  house  where 
the  swallows  nested.  If  the  best  house  cat  managed  to 
catch  a  swallow,  it  was  promptly  shot,  without  benefit  of 
trial.  The  purple  martins  were  just  as  welcome  and 
small  houses  and  large  gourds  were  provided  for  their 
nesting  places;  a  large  apartment  house  on  a  pole  at 
the  side  of  the  village  tavern  was  a  favorite  dwelling  for 
the  martins,  years  on  end.  Some  said  they  were  a  dirty 
nuisance  and  that  they  brought  bed-bugs  to  a  house,  but 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  they  were  dear  friends  whose 
coming  and  going  were  fixed,  dependable  things  in  an 
otherwise  changing  world. 

Some  said  it  was  the  chimney  swift  that  brought  lice 
and  bed-bugs  to  a  dwelling,  but  those  who  were  wiser 
than  their  infested  neighbors,  had  other  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject.   Anyway,  it  was  impossible  for  the  small  swift  to 
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work  its  way  through  a  chimney's  thick  stone  walls  into 
the  rooms  of  a  house.  Swifts  were  tolerated,  therefore, 
because  it  seemed  they  had  no  other  place  to  call  their 
home.  When  you  lived  in  the  "summer  house"  or  the 
"little  house,"  it  was  a  joy  to  watch  the  swifts  in  their 
flight  on  a  summer's  evening  and  to  see  how  a  large 
flock  of  them,  like  some  black  funnel,  was  quickly  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  stone  chimney  in  the  "big  house."*  If 
you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  if  you  were  heartless, 
you  would  build  a  roaring  fire  in  the  old  cook  stove  in 
the  big  kitchen  and  the  job  was  done. 

There  was  a  time,  less  than  a  century  ago,  when  al- 
most every  homestead  had  its  peafowl,  a  cock  and  pos- 
sibly two  hens;  the  "peacock  in  his  pride"  was  a  prized 
possession  and  a  mark  of  prosperity.  The  peacock  took 
his  place  with  the  eagle,  the  dove,  the  pelican,  the  stork, 
the  rooster  and  that  almost  endless  variety  of  exotic  and 
anonymous  birds  whose  figures  appeared  on  pottery  and 
stove-plates,  in  wood  carvings  and  on  utensils,  on  bap- 
tismal and  marriage  certificates,  on  bookplates  and  on  the 
pages  of  Bibles,  hymnals  and  prayer  books.  In  the  flesh, 
he  was  "the  eyes  of  the  barnyard"  and  his  harsh,  grating 
cries  of  alarm  were  familiar  sounds  in  the  land.  The 
"eyes"  were  in  the  tail  feathers,  and  some  thought  it  un- 
lucky to  have  them  around,  believing  them  to  be  all-see- 

*  Many  homesteads  had  two  dwellings.  During  the  summer, 
they  lived  in  the  smaller  one, — "Summerheisel,"  "Schlachtheisel," 
"Weschheisel,"  or  in  the  "Summerkich"  or  "Kellerkich."  The 
main  quarters, — "Es  gross  Haus,"  "es  Winterhaus,""  "es  Wohn- 
haus,"  "es  Familjehaus,"  were  reserved  for  the  season  from  late 
fall  to  early  spring.  Hence,  the  swifts  made  good  use  of  the  big 
chimney  in  the  main  house  during  the  summer  when  no  fires  were 
kept  in  the  main  kitchen. 

A  small  house  or  any  outhouse  was  sometimes  simply  called 
"Heisel"  (pi.  "Heislicher") ,  or  "es  Heisliche."  Bird  houses  were 
called  "Veggels-heiser"  and  "Veggels-heislicher."  Bird  cages 
were  "Veggels-kaschde"  or  "Veggel-kewwich"  (Lehigh  County). 
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ing,  "evil"  eyes.  In  spite  of  this,  the  beautiful  things 
found  a  place  on  the  mantel  in  many  a  home. 

The  glory  of  the  peacock  has  departed  from  our  land, 
and  his  successor,  the  guinea-hen,  also  "the  eyes  of  the 
barnyard,"  is  seldom  seen  these  days.  The  "Guineas" 
were  strange  creatures,  with  a  way  and  a  temperament 
all  their  own,  but  they  were  considered  more  valuable 
than  the  best  watchdog.  Their  nests  were  hard  to  find 
and  if  you  were  lucky  enough  to  discover  one  and  wanted 
the  hen  to  keep  on  laying  her  eggs  in  it,  you  had  to  re- 
move the  eggs  with  a  spoon,  a  few  at  a  time;  otherwise 
the  nest  would  be  deserted  and  the  hen,  knowing  that 
she  was  being  robbed,  would  make  her  nest  elsewhere. 

They  like  to  tell  the  story  of  the  dialogue  between  the 
rooster  and  the  guinea-hen.  A  preacher  came  to  a  farm- 
one  day  and  the  old  rooster  ("Der  ait  Mischthaahne") , 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  wise  too  in  the  ways 
of  housewives  and  preachers,  promptly  ran  for  cover 
and  hid  himself  underneath  the  pig  stable.  After  a  time, 
when  all  seemed  safe  and  well,  he  stuck  out  his  head  and 
called,  "Is  er  noch  do?  Is  er  noch  do?"  and  the  guinea- 
hen,  watchful  as  ever  and  knowing  all  things,  replied, 
"Noch  nat!    Noch  nat!  Bleib  zurick!  Bleib  zurick!" 

There  was  a  constant  struggle  for  power  between  the 
two,  but  the  guinea  hen  usually  won  out.  She  had  a 
way  of  lording  it  over  every  one  else  in  the  barnyard,  and 
even  the  old  rooster  with  his  many  wives  had  to  keep  out 
of  her  way.  The  old  rooster  would  get  up  on  top  of  the 
straw  stack  and  crow,  "Do  bin  ich  Baas!  Do  bin  ich 
Baas!"  The  guinea,  however,  did  just  as  she  pleased  and 
kept  right  on  saying,  "Geh  week!  Geh  week!  Geh  week!" 

Pigeons  also  were  a  fixture  on  the  place.  Heir  to  all 
the  legend  and  lore  that  has  been  associated  with  doves 
since  the  days  of  Noah,  their  image,  like  that  of  the  pea.- 
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cock,  appeared  on  many  things,  symbolic  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  purity  and  a  sweet  temper,  of  fertility  and 
marital  fidelity,  of  sorrow  and  death.  In  the  flesh,  theirs 
was  the  barn  to  possess  and  keep.  They,  together  with 
the  turkeys,  the  ducks  and  the  geese,  the  occasional  Ban- 
tams, the  chickens,  the  guineas  and  the  peafowl,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  happy  memories  of  sight  and  sound  and 
smell  which  come  to  mind  when  the  words  "Scheierhof," 
"Hinkelhof,"  "Mischthof"  and  "Haushof"  are  mentioned. 


2)  e  v  3)Z  o  r  g  e  n. 

(Illustration  from  ABC  Buck  und  Lese-  und  Denk-Uebungen 
bei  dem  ersten  Unterricht  der  Kinder.  Nach  den  besten  Mustem 
von  Pestalozzi,  Stephani  und  Andern  bewbeitet.  Erstes  Buch. 
Zehnte  verbesserte  Sterotyp-Auflage.  Henry  Ludwig,  New  York, 
1851.    From  the  library  of  Henry  S.  Borneman.) 

When  the  farmer  cut  his  weeds  and  brush  along  the 
fences,  and  found  there  the  nest  of  the  quail,  or  if  he 
found  elsewhere  the  nest  of  the  meadowlark  or  the  red- 
wing or  the  song  sparrow  (and  in  more  recent  years, 
that  of  the  ring-necked  pheasant),  he  would  carefully 
work  around  these  nests,  leaving  them  undisturbed,  even 
covering  them  with  grass  and  brush  for  extra  protection 
and  security.  When  the  winter's  storms  tore  their  way 
through  the  valleys,  and  the  summer's  covies  of  quail 
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came  up  the  lane  to  the  corncrib  for  food,  there  would 
always  be  some  wheat  and  some  cracked  corn  on  the 
snow  for  them.  The  following  summer  when  the  farmer 
was  in  the  fields  again  and  Bob-white  whistled  lustily 
from  his  perch  on  a  fence  post,  it  was  like  the  meeting 
of  old  friends. 

Playtime  came  and  even  then  the  reference  to  birds 
was  not  lacking.  There  were  games  like  "Blovoggel" 
and  "Grabbe  schiese,"  "Gensfuss"  and  "Veggel  rote."  The 
uninitiated  were  invited  to  join  in  the  search  for  the 
rarest  and  most  elusive  of  birds, — the  mythical  "Elbed- 
ritsche."  It  was  the  children's  delight  to  "play  church" 
and  to  "play  preacher"  and  then  these  words  were  said : 

"Ich  schteh  uff  de  Kanzel 
Un  breddich  wie'n  Amschel; 
No  kummt  en  Maus 
Un  schpott  mich  aus, 
No  geht  mei  ganze  Kaerrich  aus !" 

When  the  week's  work  was  done  and  Sunday  after- 
noon came  around,  the  farmer  might  start  off  on  a  tour 
of  his  fields  and  for  a  walk  in  the  woods.  This  was  his 
kingdom  and  no  king  ever  had  happier  subjects ! 

"Ich  fin  en  Droscht  im  schtille  Wald, 

Der  is  mir  gut  un  suess; 
Dort  kommt  ja  Gott  so  naechst  zu  uns, 

Wie  zrick  in  Paradies. 
Im  Sommer  wohnt  die  Drooschel  doh, 

Un  schpielt  ihr  Piccolo, 
Der  schlau  Chewink,  der  ruft  uns  zu, 

'Sis  alles  jung  un'  froh! 

"Die  gruene  Blaetter  un  des  Gras, 

Die  Blume  hie  un  dort, 
Der  Schatte  un  der  Sonneschein, 

Macht  em  en  huebscher  Ort. 
Der  Rothkop  schpielt  uf  seinrer  Drum, 

'Un  greischt,  un  macht,  un  schellt, 
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Des  Rinnley  murmelt  einsam  fort 
In  dieser  grosse  Welt. 

"So  geh  ich  oft  von  Sorge  week, 
Un  mach  mich  zu  da  Baem ; 
Verloss  die  Welt,  mit  ihrem  Zweck, 
Un'  bin  im  Wald  daheem."  * 

All  this  is  a  composite  picture,  of  course,  but  like  a 
coat  of  many  colors  it  is  one  piece.  All  of  it  was  true  for 
some,  farmers,  tradesmen  and  craftsmen,  professional 
people  and  retired  villagers ;  and  some  of  it  was  true  for 
all.  To  be  sure,  it  is  true  as  some  have  said,  that  early 
Pennsylvania  German  life  was  a  constant  struggle  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  birds  were  "just  birds" 
and  flowers  were  "just  flowers."  Rare  individuals  knew 
a  great  deal  about  many  birds;  the  average  persons 
knew  less  about  only  a  few.  When  all  the  names  and  all 
the  lore  are  brought  together,  however,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  fathers  were  wiser  and  more  observing  than  we 
have  thought. 

The  birds  were  their  friends  in  every  generation  and 
in  every  place.  When  the  pioneers  went  out  to  wrest 
their  farms  from  the  American  wilderness,  the  birds 
were  there,  some  to  greet  them  and  to  cheer  them  on 
their  way,  some  to  put  meat  on  the  table.  They  were 
the  welcome  visitors  to  the  log  houses  and  barns  on  the 
frontier,  and  their  songs  and  their  activities  made  many 
a  burden  lighter  through  the  long  and  tiresome  days 
from  that  time  to  this.  The  birds  never  failed,  and  no 
trust  in  them  was  ever  misplaced. 

Our  fathers  were  of  the  earth  earthy  and  with  it,  to 
their  eternal  glory,  they  had  a  capacity  for  feeling, 
"pathos"  some  like  to  call  it,  which  went  deep  and  high 


*  From  "Der  Wald,"  by  Adam  Stump,  in  Reichard's  Anthology. 
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and  far.  Theirs  was  the  common  life,  not  that  it  was  a 
mediocre  life,  but  common  in  that  it  was  a  shared  life. 
They  and  all  their  families  and  neighbors  lived  and 
worked  together;  they  laughed  and  wept  and  prayed  to- 
gether. It  was  also  a  life  in  which  everything  else  was 
shared, — earth  and  weather  and  sky  and  all  God's  crea- 
tures. There  was  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night, 
cold  and  heat,  seedtime  and  harvest,  birth  and  death,  joy 
and  sorrow,  sickness  and  health,  God  and  the  Devil, 
Heaven  and  Hell ;  that  was  life,  their  common  life,  all  of 
it.  It  has  made  so  many  of  us  what  we  are.  Birds  had 
a  place  in  that  life,  of  greater  import  and  wider  sig- 
nificance than  most  of  us  have  so  far  been  able  to 
imagine. 


II 
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"Glad  even  to  tears  he  heard  the  robin  sing 
His  song  of  welcome  to  the  western  spring, 
And  the  blue-bird  borrowing  from  the  sky 
his  wing. 

And  when  the  miracle  of  autumn  came, 
And  all  the  woods  with  many-colored  flame 
Of  splendor,  making  summer's  greenness  tame, 
Burned  unconsumed,  a  voice  without  a  sound 
Spoke  to  him  from  each  kindled  bush  around, 
And  made  the  strange,  new  landscape  holy 
ground  V  * 

"The  strange,  new  landscape"  held  within  its  bosom 
more  wild  life  than  most  Europeans  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  the  propagandists  for  the  early  proprietors  and  land 
companies  spared  no  words  in  their  effort  to  impress 
upon  prospective  settlers  the  fact  that  this  was  a  land  of 
boundless  riches,  of  unlimited  physical  resources,  wait- 
ing only  to  be  exploited. 

"The  birds  obscure  the  sky,  so  numerous  in  their 
flight,"  wrote  Jacob  Steendam,  the  Dutch  propagandist, 
trying  to  spur  settlers  to  come  to  New  Netherland  in 
1662.  f   William  Penn,  in  a  letter  to  the  Free  Society  of 


*  From  John  Greenleaf  Whittier's  poem.  "The  Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim,"  in  Vol.  I,  p.  41,  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Society.    Hereafter,  P.G.S.  Proceedings. 

t  From  Vol.  IX,  P.G.S.  Proceedings. 
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Traders  in  1683,  wrote  that  "of  fowl  of  the  land,  there  is 
the  turkey  (forty  and  fifty  pounds  weight),  which  is 
very  great;  pheasants,  heath-birds,  pigeons  and  part- 
ridges, in  abundance.  Of  the  water,  the  swan,  goose, 
white  and  gray;  brands,  ducks,  teal,  also  the  snipe  and 
curlew,  and  that  in  very  great  numbers;  but  the  duck 
and  teal  excel ;  nor  so  good  have  I  ever  eat  in  other  coun- 
tries." * 


(Illustration  from  Kleine  Ehzdhlungen  iiber  Ein  Buck  mit 
Kupfern,  oder  leichte  Geschichte  fur  Kinder.  Philadelphia, 
Gedruckt  fur  Johnson  und  Warner,  1809  .  .  .  Gedruckt  bey  Jacob 
Meyer.    From  the  library  of  Henry  S.  Borneman.) 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  "the  Pennsylvania  Pil- 
grim," writing  home  in  1684  and  reporting  on  the  land 
and  its  condition,  its  fruits  and  inhabitants,  said  that  his 
pen  was  "from  an  eagle,  which  a  so-called  savage  re- 
cently brought  into  my  house."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
an  Indian  recently  offered  him  his  belt  "as  a  pledge  and 
assurance  that  he  would  bring  me  a  turkey,  but  he  brought 
me  an  eagle  and  tried  to  persuade  me  that  it  was  a 


*  From  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Olden  Time,  Vol.  I,  p.  46. 
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turkey,  etc.  When  I  assured  him  however  that  I  had 
seen  more  eagles,  he  motioned  to  a  Swede  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  that  he  had  done  it  to  deceive,  with  the  idea  that 
we  had  just  come  to  the  country,  and  I  would  probably 
not  be  well  acquainted  with  such  birds."* 

Daniel  Falckner,  in  "Curieuse  Nachricht  von  Pensyl- 
vania,"  a  question-and-answer  report  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company  and  published 
in  Germany  in  1702,  in  answer  to  a  question  about  the 
kind  of  birds  in  Pennsylvania,  gives  this  obscure  but 
simple  answer :  "There  are  many  species  there  that  are 
not  here  [meaning,  in  Germany]  and  many  here  which 
are  not  there."  The  pioneers  were  in  a  strange  new 
world  indeed,  where  eagles  sometimes  passed  for  turkeys, 
and  where  the  abundance  of  wildlife  was  unbelievable. 
At  another  place  in  the  same  publication,  however, 
Falckner  has  left  us  a  good  report  on  what  he  found. f 
His  answer  to  "the  48th  question:  what  animals  are  to 
be  seen  swimming  upon  the  water  courses?"  follows; 
and  the  original  text  is  given  for  the  sake  of  the  names 
which  it  includes : 

"Schwanen,  Ganse,  Kraniche,  Enten,  Reiger, 
Adler  zweyerley  Art:  Einen  grossen  schwartzen  mit 
einen  weissen  Kopff  und  rothen  Augen,  und  dann 
eine  kleinere  Art,  die  sich  meistens  aus  dem  Wasser 
nahret.  'Calecun'  oder  welsche  Huner  a.  20  bisz  30. 
Pfund,  Phasanen,  Patrisen,  Tauben,  und  hauffiges 
kleines  Gevogel,  also  Spottvogel,  Katzvogel,  der 
Vogel  rothbords,  Carmesin — und  Auroraroth.  Und 

*  From  Vol.  IX,  P.  G.  S.  Proceedings. 

t  From  Vol.  XIV,  P.G.S.  Proceedings,  which  gives  the  German 
text  and  an  English  translation  of  the  same  by  Julius  F.  Sachse. 
See  also  Justus  Falckner,  Mystic  and  Scholar,  by  Sachse,  Phila- 
delphia, 1903,  pp.  24-31. 
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dann  ein  Wunder  aller  Raritat,  ein  Voglein  so  grosz 
als  ein  Glied  an  einem  kleinen  Finger,  Hummelbart 
genannt,  weilen  er  keine  Fliigel  von  Federn,  sondern 
Hummelsfliigel  hat.  Sonst  sind  seine  Federn  gelb 
un  grim,  und  hat  kurtze  Fuszgen,  schwebt  stets  in 
der  Lufft  und  sauget  mit  seinem  Schnabelein 
(welches  langer  als  sein  Corper  ist)  das  Fette  in  der 
Blume  und  Bliithe,  dahero  er  nicht  ehender  zu  sehen 
ist,  bisz  Blumen  sind,  und  sobald  die  Blumen  verge- 
hen,  so  kommet  er  hinweg,  und  weisz  niemand  wo  er 
bleibet,  man  musz  es  fast  mehr  fur  ein  Gespenst  und 
Geist,  als  vor  eine  wurckliche  Creatur,  seiner  Gesch- 
windigkeit  halber,  achten.  Sein  nestgen  ist  so  grosz 
wie  eine  grosse  Nuszschale.  Sonst  gibts  Stoszvogel, 
Habicht,  Eulen  .  .  ."* 

These  early  accounts  by  the  propagandists  naturally 
tried  to  present  the  new  country  in  as  attractive  a  light 
as  possible,  and  much  of  what  they  wrote  was  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  in  Europe.  When  such  writing  had 
run  its  course  and  served  its  purpose,  seemingly  with 
good  effect,  more  accurate  and  detailed  reports  began  to 
appear  in  the  so-called  "travel  books"  of  the  time. 

The  keenest  and  most  reliable  observer  of  all  was 
Peter  Kalm,  the  Swedish  professor,  who  came  to  America 
in  1748  and  spent  a  year  in  travel  through  the  middle 
colonies  and  Canada.  Kalm  had  a  sharp  eye  open  for 
everything  that  was  to  be  seen  and  his  reports  on  bird 


*  Birds  named  here  are  swans,  geese,  cranes,  ducks,  herons,  bald 
eagle,  osprey,  turkeys,  "pheasant"  (probably  the  ruffed  grouse), 
"partridges"  (note  "Patrisen,"  probably  the  Bob-white  quail), 
mockingbird,  catbird,  "redbirds"  (note  "rothbords,"  the  cardinal. 
The  scarlet  tanager  probably  was  not  seen),  hummingbird  (a  New 
World  species  which  amazed  all  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time ! ) , 
birds  of  prey  (meaning,  in  this  instance,  the  accipiter  hawks), 
hawks  (not  included  under  "Stoszvogel")  and  owls. 
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life  are  the  best  for  this  early  period.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  Travels*  describe  the  American  scene : 

"The  turkey  cocks  and  hens  run  about  in  the 
forests  of  this  country,  and  differ  in  no  particular 
from  our  domestic  ones,  except  in  their  superior 
size,  and  redder,  though  more  palatable  flesh.  When 
their  eggs  are  found  in  the  woods  and  put  under 
tame  turkey  hens,  the  young  ones  became  tame  also. 
However,  when  they  grow  up  it  sometimes  happens 
that  they  fly  away.  Their  wings  are  therefore 
usually  clipped,  especially  when  young.  But  the 
tamed  turkeys  are  as  a  rule  much  more  irascible 
than  those  which  are  naturally  domestic.  The 
Indians  likewise  tame  them  and  keep  them  near 
their  huts. 

"Wild  geese  have  likewise  been  tamed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  When  the  wild  geese  first  come 
hither  in  the  spring  and  stop  a  little  while  (for  they 
do  not  breed  in  Pennsylvania)  the  people  try  to 
shoot  them  in  the  wing,  which  however  is  generally 
mere  chance.  They  then  row  to  the  place  where  the 
wild  geese  fall,  catch  and  keep  them  for  a  time  at 
home;  and  by  this  means  many  of  them  have  been 
made  so  tame,  that  when  they  were  let  out  in  the 
morning  they  returned  in  the  evening.  Yet  to  be 
doubly  sure  of  them  their  wings  were  commonly 
clipped.  I  have  seen  wild  geese  of  this  kind,  which 
the  owner  assured  me  that  he  had  kept  for  more 
than  twelve  years;  but  though  he  kept  eight  of 
them,  in  all  this  time  they  had  never  mated  or  laid 
eggs. 

*  Peter  Kalm's  Travels  in  North  America, — The  English  Version 
of  1770,  etc.,  two  volumes,  Wilson-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York,  1937. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  early  American  scene  will  find  these  two 
volumes  valuable  and  richly  rewarding. 
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"Partridges,  which  are  here  in  abundance,  may 
likewise  be  so  tamed  as  to  run  about  all  day  with 
the  poultry,  and  to  come  along  with  them  to  be  fed 
when  they  are  called.  In  the  same  manner  I  have 
seen  wild  pigeons  which  were  made  so  tame  that 
they  flew  away  and  returned  again.  In  some  winters 
there  are  immense  numbers  of  wild  pigeons  in  Penn- 
sylvania." 

The  above  account  was  Kalm's  entry  on  October  2, 
1748.  The  following  March  3rd  he  noted  this  in  his 
journal :  "Wild  pigeons  flew  in  the  woods  in  numbers  be- 
yond conception.  They  came  this  week  and  continued 
here  for  about  a  fortnight,  after  which  they  all  disap- 
peared, whence  they  came."  That  same  year  he  saw 
them  also  in  Canada,  nesting  there,  living  on  elm  and  red 
maple  seeds ;  and  their  flesh,  he  says,  "is  the  most  palat- 
able of  any  bird's  flesh  I  have  ever  tasted." 

On  a  trip  across  New  Jersey  he  saw  the  Guinea-hens 
in  many  places,  sometimes  running  about  in  the  fields,  a 
good  distance  from  the  farm  houses.  "The  geese  in  some 
of  the  places  by  which  we  passed  that  day  and  the  next 
wore  three  or  four  little  sticks  a  foot  in  length  about 
their  necks.  They  were  fastened  crossways,  to  prevent 
them  from  creeping  through  half-broken  fences.  They 
looked  extremely  awkward,  and  it  was  very  diverting  to 
see  them  in  this  attire." 

"A  black  woodpecker  with  a  red  head,  or  the 
Picus  pileatus  L.,  is  seen  frequently  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania forests  and  stays  all  winter,  as  I  know  from 
my  own  experience.  It  is  counted  among  those  birds 
which  destroy  corn,  because  it  settles  on  the  ripe 
ears  and  destroys  them  with  its  bill.  The  Swedes 
call  it  'tillkraka';  but  all  the  other  woodpeckers, 
those  with  the  golden  yellow  wings  excepted,  are 
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called  '  hackspettar'  in  the  Swedish  language.  I 
only  observe  here  that  almost  all  the  different 
species  of  woodpeckers  are  very  injurious  to  the 
corn  when  it  begins  to  ripen:  for  by  picking  holes 
in  the  membrane  round  the  ear,  the  rain  gets  into 
it  and  causes  the  ear  with  all  the  corn  it  contains 
to  rot." 

In  another  place,  Kalm  names  these  woodpeckers: 
"Picus  principalis,  the  king  of  woodpeckers,"  which 
seems  a  clear  reference  to  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker; 
"Picus  pileatus,  the  crested  woodpecker,"  the  above-men- 
tioned pileated  woodpecker;  "Picus  Carolinius,  a  red 
head,"  the  red-bellied  woodpecker;  "the  hairy  or  P.  vil- 
losus";  "the  red-head,  P.  erythrocephalus,"  the  common 
red-headed  woodpecker;  "P.  varius,  lesser  spotted  wood- 
pecker," the  yellow-bellied  sapsucker;  and  "P.  pubes- 
cans,"  the  common  downy  woodpecker.  He  points  out 
that  both  the  sapsucker  and  the  downy  woodpecker  are 
"very  hurtful  to  apple  trees"  and  that  they  "damage 
apple  trees."  Of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  he  says  that 
it  is  seen  very  often,  that  the  Swedes  call  it  "Hackspett," 
and  that  it  is  destructive  to  corn  and  apples.  There  once 
was  a  bounty  on  these  birds,  Kalm  says,  but  it  had  been 
repealed  at  the  time  he  wrote.  He  noted  that  these  birds 
were  very  fond  of  acorns,  something  which  our  people 
noted  later  on  and  which  gave  them  the  name  of  "Nuss- 
picker."  If  these  birds  did  not  go  south,  but  stayed  on 
flocks  in  the  woods,  reported  Kalm,  it  was  a  sign  of  a 
mild  winter. 

"Cuculus  auratus,  the  gold-winged  woodpecker,"  our 
common  flicker,  was  a  prominent  species  as  Kalm  saw  it. 
"This  species,"  he  wrote,  "is  plentiful  here,  and  the 
Swede  call  it  'hitock,'  and  'piut',  both  names  of  which 
have  a  relation  to  its  note.  It  is  almost  continually  on 
the  ground,  and  is  not  observed  to  pick  in  the  trees;  it 
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lives  chiefly  on  insects,  but  sometimes  becomes  the  prey 
of  hawks;  it  is  commonly  very  fat,  and  its  flesh  is  very 
palatable  ...  Its  form,  and  some  of  its  qualities,  make  it 
resemble  a  cuckoo." 

The  hummingbird  comes  in  for  its  usual  share  of 
attention  and  Kalm  devotes  several  pages  of  description 
to  it.  "The  hummingbird  is  the  most  admirable  of  all 
the  rare  birds  of  North  America,  or  at  least  most  worthy 
of  special  attention.  Several  reasons  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  few  parts  of  the  world  can  produce  its  equal. 
Dr.  Linne  calls  it  "Trochilus  colubris'.  The  Swedes  and 
some  Englishmen  call  it  the  kingsbird,  but  the  name  is 
not  as  common  as  that  of  humming  bird  .  .  ." 

Kalm  gives  a  good  description  of  the  mockingbird, 
worthy  of  mention  here  because  of  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  matter  of  the  bird's  residence  in  Pennsylvania.  On 
a  trip  to  New  York,  Kalm  and  his  party  stopped  near 
Bristol  on  the  Delaware  the  first  day  out.  The  story 
continues : 

"At  one  of  the  places  where  we  stopped  to  have 
our  horses  fed,  the  people  had  a  mocking-bird  in  a 
cage ;  and  it  is  here  considered  the  best  singing  bird, 
though  its  plumage  is  very  simple  and  not  showy  at 
all.  At  this  time  of  year  [October  27,  1748]  it  does 
not  sing.  Linne  calls  it  'Turdus  polyglottus',  and 
Catesby  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Carolina'  has 
likewise  described  and  drawn  this  bird.  The  people 
said  that  it  builds  its  nests  in  the  bushes  and  trees. 
But  it  is  so  shy  that  if  anybody  comes  and  looks  at 
its  eggs  it  leaves  the  nest  and  never  comes  back.  Its 
young  require  great  care  in  their  bringing  up.  If 
they  are  taken  from  their  mother  and  put  into  a 
cage,  she  feeds  them  for  three  or  four  days,  but 
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seeing  no  hope  of  setting  them  at  liberty  she  flies 
away.  It  then  often  happens  that  the  young  ones 
die  soon  after,  doubtless  because  they  cannot  accus- 
tom themselves  to  eat  what  the  people  give  them. 
But  it  is  generally  imagined  that  the  last  time  the 
mother  feeds  them,  she  finds  means  to  poison  them 
in  order  the  sooner  to  deliver  them  from  slavery  and 
wretchedness.  These  birds  stay  all  summer  in  the 
colonies,  but  retire  in  autumn  to  the  south  and  stay 
away  all  winter.  They  have  got  the  name  of  mock- 
ing-bircl  on  account  of  their  skill  in  imitating  the 
note  of  almost  every  bird  they  hear.  The  song  pecu- 
liar to  them  is  excellent,  and  varied  by  an  infinite 
change  of  notes  and  melody;  several  people  are 
therefore  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  best  sing- 
ing birds  in  the  world.  So  much  is  certain,  that 
few  birds  come  up  to  them ;  this  is  what  makes  them 
precious;  the  Swedes  call  them  by  the  same  name 
as  the  English." 

Equally  helpful  in  the  matter  of  clearing  up  con- 
fusion in  names,  as  will  appear  later  on  in  this  study,  is 
Kaim's  report  on  quails  and  "partridges": 

"There  are  partridges  in  this  country,  but  they 
are  not  the  same  kind  as  ours.  The  Swedes  call 
them  'rapphons'  (partridges),  sometimes  'aker- 
hons'  (quails).  Some  of  the  English  also  call  them 
partridges,  others  quails.  Their  shape  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  the  European  partridge,  and 
their  characteristics  are  the  same.  I  mean  they  run 
and  hide  themselves  when  pursued.  But  they  are 
smaller,  and  entirely  different  in  color.  The  feet 
are  naked  and  not  hairy;  the  back  is  spotted  with 
brown,  black  and  white;  the  breast  is  dark  yellow; 
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and  the  belly  whitish,  with  black  edges  on  the  tips 
of  the  feathers.  The  size  is  nearly  that  of  a  hazel- 
hen,  or  Tetrao  bonasia.  Above  each  eye  is  a  nar- 
row streak  of  whitish  yellow.  These  birds  are  num- 
erous in  New  Sweden,  i.  e.  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. On  going  but  a  little  way  you  meet  great 
coveys  of  them,  except  near  the  towns,  where  they 
are  either  extirpated  or  frightened  away  by  fre- 
quent shooting.  They  are  always  in  lesser  or  greater 
coveys,  do  not  fly  very  much,  but  run  in  the  fields 
and  keep  under  the  bushes  and  near  fences  where 
they  seek  their  food.  They  are  considered  a  very 
delicious  food,  and  people  here  prepare  them  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  For  that  purpose  they  are  caught  and 
shot  in  great  numbers.  They  are  caught  by  putting 
up  a  sieve  or  a  square  open  box  made  of  boards,  in 
the  places  they  frequent.  The  people  strew  some 
oats  under  the  sieve,  and  lift  it  up  on  one  side  by  a 
stick;  as  soon  as  the  partridges  come  under  the 
sieve,  in  order  to  pick  up  the  oats,  it  falls,  and  they 
are  caught  alive.  Sometimes  they  get  several  part- 
ridges at  once.  When  they  run  in  the  bushes  you 
can  come  very  near  them,  without  starting  them. 
When  they  sleep  at  night  they  lie  together  in  a  heap. 
They  scratch  in  the  bushes  and  upon  the  field  like 
common  chickens.  In  spring  they  make  their  nests 
either  under  a  bush  or  in  the  cornfields,  or  on  the 
hills  under  the  open  sky.  They  scratch  some  hay  to- 
gether, into  which  they  lay  about  thirteen  white 
eggs.  They  eat  several  sorts  of  grain  and  grass 
seeds.  They  have  likewise  been  seen  eating  the  ber- 
ries of  the  sumach  or  Rhus  glabra.  Some  people  have 
taken  them  young  and  kept  thern  in  a  cage  till  they 
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were  tame ;  then  they  let  them  go,  and  they  followed 
the  chicken  and  never  left  the  farm."  * 

Brief  reports  are  given  on  many  other  birds.  Kalm 
mentions  that  "chimney  swallows"  once  nested  in  trees 
but  that,  with  the  disappearance  of  these  favorite  nest- 
ing places,  they  are  beginning  to  occupy  the  chimneys  of 
houses.  Barn  swallows  (Kalm  was  probably  also  think- 
ing of  the  cliff  swallow),  he  says,  are  much  like  the 
European  house  swallows.  There  are  "ground  swallows" 
or  "sand  martins"  (the  bank  swallow),  and  great  num- 
bers of  purple  martins,  encouraged  to  stay  near  the 
houses  that  they  may  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
hawks.  Robins  are  caged  for  singing  in  Philadelphia, — 
birds  "very  different"  from  the  English  "redbreast." 
There  are  bluebirds,  of  so  deep  blue  a  color  that  no  bird 
in  all  Sweden  is  like  them.  Cardinals  or  redbirds  are 
trapped  for  cage  birds  and  shipped  to  London;  they  are 
great  singers,  Kalm  says,  and  their  notes  are  like  that 
of  the  European  nightingale.  The  European  cuckoo,  he 
observes  correctly,  is  "unknown  in  America."  Owls  come 
from  the  woods  to  steal  the  farmers'  poultry  and  to  roost 
in  the  colonial  orchards.  Crows  can  be  seen  flying  to 
their  roosts  in  great  numbers  during  the  winter,  but  in 
the  summer,  during  the  nesting  season,  they  are  to  be 
seen  only  singly  in  the  trees.  They  pull  up  the  sprouted 
corn,  steal  chickens,  feed  on  dead  carcasses,  and  tear 
open  the  ripening  ears  of  corn.  There  was  a  bounty  on 
them  once,  but  it  was  repealed  because  the  expense  was 
too  great.    Boys  sometimes  tame  the  crows,  clip  their 


*  This  is  the  Bob-white  quail.  Note  that  he  compares  it  with 
the  European  partridge,  and  with  the  "hazel-hen,"  Tetrao  bonasia, 
an  Old  World  grouse.  There  is  no  reference  here  either  to  the 
ruffed  grouse  or  the  heath  hen,  the  latter  the  now-extinct  eastern 
representative  of  the  prairie  chicken. 
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wings,  and  keep  them  hopping  around  the  farm.  He  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  whippoorwill  and  does  not  con- 
fuse it  with  the  nighthawk.  It  is  a  retiring  bird  of  the 
woods  and  swamps,  stays  close  to  the  ground,  and  sleeps 
during  the  daytime.  At  dusk  it  begins  to  call,  sometimes 
coming  near  to  the  dwellings,  almost  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house.  As  it  calls  other  birds  answer  this  call  from 
other  parts  of  the  swamp  and  forests.  He  says  that  the 
Europeans  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  this  bird,  and  re- 
peats Catesby's  story  that  the  Indians  never  saw  or 
heard  the  whippoorwill  until  after  a  great  battle  with 
the  English  in  which  many  Indians  were  killed,  hence 
the  Indian  belief  that  these  restless  birds  call  at  night 
because  they  are  the  souls  of  ancestors  killed  in  battle. 

"The  Swedes  call  a  species  of  little  birds  'snb- 
fagel',  and  the  English  call  it  snowbird.  This  is  Dr. 
Linne's  'Emberiza  hyemalis'.  The  reason  why  it  is 
called  snowbird  is  because  it  never  appears  in  sum- 
mer, but  only  in  winter  when  the  fields  are  covered 
with  snow.  In  some  winters  they  come  in  as  great 
numbers  as  the  corn  thieves,  fly  about  the  houses 
and  barns  and  into  the  gardens  eating  the  corn  and 
the  grass  seeds  which  they  find  scattered  on  the 
hills." 

The  "corn  thieves"  were  the  blackbirds.  "They  do  the 
greatest  mischief  in  this  country.  They  eat  corn,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  just  after  it  is  planted  and  when 
it  is  ripe."  Kalm  then  goes  on  to  describe  both  the  pur- 
ple grackle  and  the  red-winged  blackbird.  The  former 
he  calls  a  "purple  daw,"  says  they  are  the  more  numer- 
erous,  that  they  resemble  the  daw,  the  starling  and  the 
thrush  (the  European  blackbird  or  "schwarz  Amsel"), 
but  that  they  are  most  like  the  starling,  have  a  round, 
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long  tail,  and  a  bill  like  a  thrush.  They  fly  in  great 
flocks  and  go  south  in  winter,  unless  the  winter  be  very 
mild  and  then  they  inhabit  the  swamps  and  the  thick 
woods.  Because  they  pull  up  the  corn  sprouts,  the  people 
are  compelled  to  dip  the  corn  kernels  into  a  solution 
made  from  the  root  of  the  "white  hellebore" ;  eating  this 
makes  the  corn  thief  dizzy  and  he  tumbles  around  in  the 
field  so  much  that  the  other  thieves  are  scared  off.  When 
the  corn  is  ripe  they  return  to  feed  on  the  ears,  moving 
in  large  flocks  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other, 
defiant  of  any  one  who  tries  to  drive  them  off.  The  red- 
wing, he  says,  is  also  like  the  European  starling,  except 
for  its  red  shoulder-patch,  and  it  is  taken  for  food,  but 
the  grackle  is  not  edible. 

"Cranes  (Ardea  Canadensis)  were  sometimes 
seen  [this  was  February  17,  1749]  flying  in  the  day- 
time, to  the  northward.  They  usually  stop  here 
early  in  the  spring  for  a  time,  but  they  do  not  make 
their  nests  here  since  they  proceed  further  north. 
Certain  old  Swedes  told  me  that  in  their  younger 
years,  when  the  country  was  but  little  cultivated, 
an  incredible  number  of  cranes  were  here  every 
spring,  but  that  at  present  they  were  not  so  numer- 
ous. Several  settlers  here  eat  them  when  they  can 
shoot  them.  They  are  said  to  do  no  harm  to  grain 
or  anything  else." 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  end  this  presentation 
of  Kalm's  reports  with  one  additional  observation  that 
he  made  on  November  9,  1748:  "All  the  old  Swedes  and 
Englishmen  born  in  America  whom  I  ever  questioned 
asserted  that  there  were  not  nearly  so  many  edible  birds 
at  present  as  there  used  to  be  when  they  were  children, 
and  their  decrease  was  visible."    Sixty  or  seventy  years 
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before,  he  reports,  one  could  shoot  eighty  ducks  in  a 
morning  where  now  only  one  could  be  taken.  An  old 
Swede  of  ninety  years  claimed  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
killed  twenty-three  ducks  "at  a  shot."  Kalm  claims  that 
the  Indians  lived  on  corn,  fish,  venison  and  bear  meat 
mostly  and  that  they  seldom  disturbed  the  birds,  except 
the  turkey.  When  the  English  came  everything  changed ; 
the  land  became  more  thickly  settled,  woods  were  cut 
down,  shooting  and  hunting  turned  into  slaughter,  birds 
were  trapped,  nests  were  robbed  of  eggs  and  young,  and 
a  rapid  decline  in  the  bird  population  began. 

"Cranes  at  that  time  [sixty  or  seventy  years  be- 
fore] came  hither  by  hundreds  in  spring ;  at  present 
there  are  very  few.  The  wild  turkeys,  and  the  birds 
which  the  Swedes  in  this  country  call  partridges 
and  hazel-hens  [probably  the  ruffed  grouse],  were 
seen  in  large  flocks  in  the  woods.  But  at  this  time 
a  person  gets  tired  with  walking  before  he  can  start 
a  single  bird." 

Of  such  was  the  American  scene  when  our  fathers 
came  to  these  shores.  Gottlieb  Mittelberger  writes  of  the 
same  period  in  the  story  of  his  trip  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1750  and  of  his  return  to  Germany  in  1754.*  This  is  the 
way  he  describes  what  he  found: 

"In  Amerika  sind  auch  ganz  andere  Arten  Vogel 
als  in  Europa  zu  sehen,  und  findet  man  von  Vogeln, 
die  unsern  Europaischen  gans  vollig  gleichen,  keine 
andere  darinnen,  als  Raben,  Schwalben,  und  die 
kleine  Graszmucken.  Die  Amerikanische  Vogel  sind 


*  From  Gottlieb  Mittelbergers  Reise  nach  Pennsylvanien  im 
Jahr  1750  und  Ruckreise  nach  Teutschland  fan  Jahr  11 '54  .  .  . 
Stuttgard  .   .   .  1756. 
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ganz  wunderschon  geartet,  und  man  kan  ihre  schone 
Farben  und  ihr  liebliches  Gesang  nicht  genugsam 
preisen  und  exprimiren.  Erstlich  gibts  Vogel 
welche  gelb  sind,  und  schwarze  Fittige  haben ;  zwey- 
tens  rothe  mit  schwarzen  Fittigen;  drittens  ganz 
gelbe;  viertens  Staaren,  welche  grosser  als  unsere, 
ganz  blau  sehen,  und  rothe  Fittige  haben;  funftens 
ganz  hochrothe  mit  Piischen  auf  den  Kopfen ;  sechs- 
tens  ganz  blaue ;  sibendens  weisse  mit  schwarzen 
Fittigen ;  achtens  allerhand  f  arbichte ;  neuntens  ganz 
graszgriine  mit  rother  Kopfen;  zehendens  ist  eine 
Gattung  drinnen,  welche  schwarz,  weisz  und  scheck- 
icht  ist.  Diese  Vogel  konnen  alien  Vogeln  nachsin- 
gen  un  pfeiffen;  es  kan  ein  solcher  Vogel  bey  einer 
halben  Stund  mehr  dann  30.  Vogel  nach  der  Ord- 
nung  agiren.  Es  ist  auch  wiederum  einen  Vogel 
drinnen,  welche  zur  Sommerszeit  den  ganzen  Tag 
recht  deutlich  ruffen:  Mach  doch  fort,  mach  doch 
fort.  Ein  anderer  laszt  sich  mehrentheils  bey  Nacht 
horen,  und  rufft:  Wipperwill,  Wipperwill;  derselbe 
wird  auch  so  genennt.  Man  siehet  in  Pennsylvanien 
keinen  Storchen,  keine  Hetze,  keinen  Guckguck,  keine 
Lerche,  keine  Amerize  oder  Emmerling,  keine 
Nachtigall,  keine  Wachtel,  keinen  Distelvogel  oder 
Stigliz.  keinen  Canari- Vogel,  keine  schwarze  Amsel, 
keine  Maise,  kein  Rothbriistle,  kein  Weingart- 
Schoszle,  und  keinen  Spazen.  Es  mochte  seyn,  dasz 
einige  von  den  Pennsylvanischen  Vogeln  mit  etlichen 
hier  gennanten  einige  Aehnlichkeit  hatten,  allein-voll- 
kommen  gleich  sind  sie  nicht,  entweder  die  Grosse, 
oder  die  Farbe,  oder  das  Gesang,  oder  sonst  etwas 
macht  einen  Unterschied  unter  ihnen.  So  konnte 
man  den  Vogel,  der  in  fast  gleichem  Tact,  wie  unsre 
Wachteln  rufen  sein  'Mach  doch  fort'  schreyt,  fur 
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eine  Wachtel  halte,  aber  er  hat  ein  kleines  Schwanz- 
lein,  das  unsere  Wachteln  nicht  haben. 

"Das  wundersamste  nicht  nur  in  ganz  Pennsyl- 
vanien  sondern  vielleicht  in  der  ganzen  Welt  ist  ein 
kleines  Vogelein,  welches  zwar  selten  zu  sehen  ist. 
Dieses  Vogelein  ist  nicht  einmal  so  grosz  als  ein 
Mayenkafer,  sondern  nur  wie  ein  Goldsvogel.  Es 
glanzet  wie  Gold,  und  manchmalen  scheinet  es  grim, 
blau  und  roth.  Sein  Schnabelein  ist  etwas  lang  und 
so  spitzig,  wie  eine  Nadel,  seine  Fiisse  sind  wie  ein 
feines  Dratlein.  Es  kostet  nur  den  Honig  aus  denen 
Blumen.  ciahero  hats  den  Namen  Zuckervogelein."  * 

Mittelberger  leaves  us  a  picture  similar  to  that  given 
us  by  Kalm,  in  these  words, 

"Haasen,  Schnepfen,  Fasanen,  wilde  Enten,  wilde 
Tauben,  wilde  Welschhuner  kan  man  taglich  noch  die 
Menge  schiessen,  Fische  und  Vogei  sincl  auch  aller 

*  The  birds  which  Mittelberger  thought  were  exactly  like  the 
European  species  are  the  ravens  (probably  meaning  the  crows), 
the  swallows,  and  "the  little  hedge-sparrows"  (most  likely  the 
house  wrens).  Those  that  he  tries  to  name  as  distinctive  Ameri- 
can species  are:  1.  the  goldfinch;  2.  the  scarlet  tanager;  3.  "al- 
together yellow  ones,"  perhaps  the  yellow  warblers;  4.  "starlings" 
larger  than  the  European,  the  red-winged  blackbird;  5.  the  cardi- 
nal; 6.  "entirely  blue  ones,"  either  the  indigo  bunting  or  the  blue- 
bird or  both;  7.  "white  ones  with  black  wings"  (did  he  mean  the 
snow  bunting,  a  downy  or  hairy  woodpecker,  or  what?) ;  8.  "many- 
colored  ones";  9.  "grass-green  ones  with  red  heads"  (very  likely 
the  Carolina  paroquet,  for  later  on  he  speaks  of  parrots  that 
were  on  board  ship  and  says,  "This  parrot  had  a  bright  yellow 
belly  and  sky-blue  wings;  it  was  larger  than  an  ordinary  rooster, 
and  could  speak  much  English.  There  were  two  other  species  on 
board  the  ship;  one  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  grass-green  and 
could  speak  Spanish;  the  third  species  was  a  pair,  a  he  and  a  she, 
not  much  larger  than  quail,  grass-green,  with  red  heads,  and  they 
could  talk  much  English.  There  are  many  kinds  of  these  strange 
and  beautiful  birds  in  Pennsylvania."  Mittelberger  must  have  had 
the  Carolina  paroquet  in  mind  here,  which  makes  this  a  very  im- 
portant reference.  This  species,  now  said  to  be  extinct,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  Virginia  and  Maryland  as  the  northern  limit  of 
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Orten  genug  zu  bekommen.  .  .  Wilde  Tauben  kan 
man  des  Jahrs  zweymal  in  Menge  schiessen,  namlich 
ira  Fruh-Jahr  da  sie  nach  Norden  Ziehen,  und  im 
Spat-Jahr  da  sie  wieder  kommen  und  nach  Siiden 
ziehen.  .  .  Wildprett  und  Gefliigel  gibt  es  zwar  urn 
Philadelphia  nicht  mehr  so  viel,  als  ehedessen,  weil 
selbe  Gegend  sehr  stark  bewohnt  wird,  und  jeder- 
man  schiessen  darf ,  was  er  will.  Je  weiter  man  aber 
ins  Land  hinein  kommt,  je  weniger  es  bewohnet  ist, 
und  je  mehr  man  auch  viellerley  Gewild  siehet, 
sonderlich  gibts  viel  Feder-Gewild,  und  mancher 
nahret  sich  in  diesem  Landes  vom  Wildschiessen."  * 


its  range,  with  only  occasional  stragglers  going  as  far  north  as 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Here  Mittelberger  speaks  of  an 
abundance  of  such  birds  in  Pennsylvania.) ;  10.  the  true  mocking- 
bird. Next  he  names  the  Bob-white  quail  and  the  whip-poor-will, 
and  accurately  reproduces  their  calls.  Birds  which  he  says  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  stork,  magpie,  cuckoo, 
lark,  "yellow-hammer"  (an  Old  World  bunting,  not  to  be  confused 
with  our  nicker  who  got  this  name  for  another  reason!),  nightin- 
gale, quail,  thistle-bird  or  goldfinch,  canary,  blackbird,  titmouse, 
"red-breast,"  "red-wing,"  and  sparrow.  In  each  case  he  was,  of 
course,  thinking  of  the  European  species,  like  the  English  robin, 
the  English  or  house  sparrow,  the  European  blackbird  or  black 
thrush,  the  European  goldfinch,  etc.  He  saw  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Old  World  species  and  the  New  World  species,  while 
noting  the  ways  in  which  they  resembled  each  other.  Note  how 
he  calls  attention  to  the  difference  beween  our  Bob-white  and  the 
common  European  quail,  and  that  he  does  not  call  either  the  gold- 
finch or  the  yellow  warbler  a  "wild  canary."  Most  fascinating 
of  all  was  the  humming-bird,  probably  the  ruby-throat,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  "sugar-bird."  Several  pages  of  description 
are  devoted  to  this  bird,  and  several  other  accounts  taken  from 
contemporary  writers  are  also  quoted,  in  which  the  names  "fly- 
bird,"  "humming-bird,"  "murmur"  are  given.  Carl  E.  Eben's  trans- 
lation (Philadelphia,  1898),  Gottlieb  Mittelberger' s  Journey  to 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  helpful  to  us  in  our  study  of  the  above 
text,  but  it  is  misleading  at  a  number  of  points. 

*  Species  named  here  are  the  snipe  or  woodcock  (or  both!), 
"pheasants"  (grouse),  wild  ducks,  passenger  pigeons,  wild  turkeys. 
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Mittelberger  also  gives  this  interesting  report  which 
he  received  from  an  Englishman  who  had  ventured  be- 
yond the  mountains  and  into  the  middle  West.  The  party 
had  seen  "Feder-Gewild  mancher  Arten,  als  Stein-Adler, 
Torckis,  d.i.  welsche  Hiiner,  die  grosser  als  die  Hahnen 
sind,  Schwanen,  wilde  Endten,  ohne  der  so  mancherley 
wundersamen  Gevogel,  welche  ihnen,  denen  Wilden, 
zuvor  nicht  bekannt  gewesen  .  .  ."*  Both  he  and  Kalm 
give  some  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  supposed  power  of 
snakes  over  birds  and  other  small  creatures;  Mittel- 
berger attributes  this  power  to  the  black  snakes,  but 
quotes  a  contemporary  writer  who  attributes  it  to  the 
rattlesnakes.  "The  black  snakes,"  says  Mittelberger, 
"have  a  marvelous  power  to  charm,  and  that  only  by 
their  steady  glance;  so  that  every  creature,  be  it  hare, 
a  bird  or  a  squirrel,  must  come  down  from  the  trees 
and  close  up  to  them,  when  they  pounce  upon  it  and  de- 
vour it."f 

The  most  extensive  of  the  early  reports  on  American 
avifauna  is  that  given  by  Loskiel  in  his  history  of  the 
Moravian  Mission  among  the  Indians.  The  account  is  a 
compilation  of  archive  material,  entries  in  diaries  and 
journals,  letters,  reports  from  workers  and  eye-witness 
accounts.  Although  Loskiel  worked,  as  it  were,  at  a  con- 


*  Named  here  are  golden  eagles,  turkeys  (note  "Torckis,  welsche 
Hiiner")  "larger  than  roosters,"  swans,  wild  ducks,  and  so  many 
other  strange  kinds  of  birds  some  of  which  even  the  Indians  had 
not  seen  before! 

t  From  Eben's  translation. 
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siderable  distance  from  his  subjects,  he  did  strive  for  ac- 
curacy in  reporting,  and  his  narrative  is  worthy  of  in- 
clusion here.  Much  of  his  material  came  from  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  Muskingum  region,  but  we  include  the 
whole  of  the  original  text  here  for  the  sake  of  the  names 
and  the  descriptions  that  are  given.  The  numerals 
placed  in  the  margin  will  be  of  help  to  the  reader  in 
following  the  text  as  we  give  the  English  equivalents  of 
Loskiel's  names.* 

VOGEL 

"Der  dortige  gemeine  Adler  (Falco  leucocephalus) 
[1]  mit  weiszem  Kopf  und  Schwanz,  baut  sein  Nest 
gern  in  die  Gabel  eines  hohen  dicken  Baums,  wozu 
er  den  Grund  mit  einer  groszen  Last  Reisig  legt, 
und  es  nicht  leicht  wieder  verlaszt,  sondern  nur  alle 
Fruhjahr  ausbessert.  Er  besitzt  eine  auszerordent- 
liche  Starke  und  Muth.  Friihe  geht  er  auf  den  Raub 
aus,  und  bringt  seinen  Jungen  Vogel,  Eichhornchen, 
Schlangen  und  Fische.  Mit  letztern  aber  ist  er  un- 
gliicklich,  und  wird  von  groszen  Fischen,  aus  denen 
er  seine  Klauen  nicht  geschwind  genug  los  machen 
kann  unters  Wasser  gezogen  und  ersauft.  Vor- 
zuglich  geht  er  dem  jungen  Wilde  nach,  behilft  sich 
aber  auch  mit  Muscheln,  die  er  hoch  aus  der  Luft 
auf  einen  Felsen  fallen  laszt,  um  sie  zu  offnen.  Diese 


*  Geschichte  der1  Mission  der  evangelischen  Briider  unter  den 
Indimiern  in  Nordannerika  durch  George  Heinrich  Loskiel,  Barby 
.  .  .  1787,  pp.  115-121. 
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"Am  funften  Tag  schuf  Gott  die  Fische  und  Vogel. 

Gott  schuf  den  starken  Adler  und  den  schwachen 
Sperling;  den  groszen  Strausz  und  den  kleinen  Kolibri; 
das  freundliche  Rothkelchen  und  die  singende  Lerche; 
den  stolzen  Pfau  und  die  sanfte  Taube;  und  noch  viele 
andere  Vogel  schuf  Gott  am  funften  Tag. 

Die  Luft,  die  Felder  und  Walder  waren  voll  Vogel, 
welche  ihre  Loblieder  sangen  und  ihre  Nester  bauten." 

(Illustration  and  text  from  Erstes  Buck  fur  Christliche  Schur- 
len.  Von  J.  G.  Schmauk.  Verzigste  neue  und  verbesserte  Auflage. 
Philadelphia:  Verlag  von  Schafer  &  Koradi.  1867.  From  the  li- 
brary of  Henry  S.  Borneman.) 
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[2]  Adler  sind  bisweilen  sehr  zahlreich.  Es  gibt  aber 
noch  eine  Art  Adler,  die  unsere  Missionarien  sonst 
nirgends  als  am  Muskingum  und  Ohio  gesehen 
haben.  Die  Indianer  nennen  ihn  den  zweyzinkigten 
Adler  (Falco  furcatus),  weil  sein  Schwanz  gabel- 
formig  ist.  Er  erhebt  sich  oftmals  zu  einer  erstaun- 
lichen  Hohe.  Laszt  er  sich  aber  in  der  Nahe  sehen, 
so  halten  es  die  Indianer  fur  eine  Anzeige  von 
veranderlichem  Wetter  oder  Regen.  Er  nahrt  sich 
von  Schalngen  [Schlangen]  und  andern  Thieren, 
wie  der  weiszkopfige  Adler,  aber  im  Fluge,  ohne 
sich  dazu  zu  setzen.  Sein  nest  macht  er  auf  Bau- 
men,  aber  sehr  versteckt. 

[3]  "Der  Kranich  (Ardea  Grus)  halt  sich  gern  auf 
Ebenen  und  an  Flussen  auf.  Wenn  er  angeschossen 
wird,  so  stellt  er  sich  gegen  den  Jager  zur  Wehre, 
und  hat  in  seinem  Fliigeln  eine  grosze  Starke.  Sein 
Fleisch  wird  von  den  Indianern  selten  gegessen. 

[4]  "Wilde  Schwane  (Anas  Cygnus)  gibt  es  am  Ohio 
und  Muskingum.  Ihr  Fleisch  schmeckt  nach  dem 
Zeugnisz  der  Indianer  wie  Barenfleisch,  und  ist  oft 
sehr  fett.    In  der  Gegend  der  groszen  Landseen 

[5]  findet  man  eine  groszere  Art  Schwane,  die  Trom- 
peter  genannt  werden,  weil  ihr  Geschrey  dem  Schall 
der  Trompete  etwas  ahnlich  ist. 

[6]  "Die  Kropfgans  oder  der  Pelikan  (Pelicanus  Ono- 
crotalus)  hat  an  dem  Unterkiefer  einen  groszen 
Sack;  aus  welchem  er  seine  Jungen  mit  Fischen 
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speiset.  Da  nun  diese  etwar  blutig  sind,  so  mag  die 
Fabel  entstanden  seyn,  dasz  er  seine  Jungen  mit 
dem  Blute  aus  seiner  Brust  nahre. 

[7]  "Die  wilden  Ganse  (Anas  Anser  ferus)  zeigen  sich 
dort  im  Fruhjahr  und  Herbst  und  halten  sich  eine 
gute  Weile  im  Lande  auf.  Einige  bleiben  auch  wol 
den  ganzen  Winter  da,  und  andere  den  ganzen  Sum- 
mer. Die  mehresten  aber  Ziehen  gegen  den  Winter 
weiter  nach  Suden,  und  gegen  den  Summer  nach 
Norden,  wo  sie  vornemlich  auf  den  Landseen  sich 
aufhalten  und  mit  ihren  Jungen  im  Herbst  zuriick- 
kommen. 

[8]  "Wilde  welsche  Huhner  (Maleagris  Gallopavo)  hal- 
ten sich  dort  im  Herbst  bey  Hunderten  zusamen, 
zerstreuen  sich  aber  gegen  das  Fruhjahr  im  Busche. 
Sie  sind  groszer  als  die  zahmen,  und  sitzen  gewohn- 
lich  so  hoch  auf  den  Baumen,  dasz  sie  nur  mit 
Kugeln  geschossen  werden  konnen.  Im  Winter  sind 
ihre  Federn  glanzend  schwarz,  im  Sommer  braun- 
lich,  mit  weiszen  Flecken  auf  den  Fliigeln.  Ihre 
Eyer  werden  von  den  Indianern  fieiszig  auf  gesucht 

[9]  und  gespeist.  Es  gibt  auch  eine  Art  wilder  welscher 
Huhner,  die  nicht  eszbar  sind,  weil  ihr  Fleisch  einen 
gar  widerlichen  Geschmack  hat. 

[10]  "Von  Eulen  sind  da  verschiedene  Arten,  grosze  und 
kleine,  die  sich  des  Nachts  im  Busche  zur  Geniige 
horen  lassen.  Die  grosze  weisze  Eule  (Strix  Nyctea) 
und  die  kleine  Falkeneule  (Strix  passerina)  verfol- 
gen  ihren  Raub  auch  bey  hellem  Sonnenschein. 

[11]  "Der  Fischhabicht  (Falco  Haliaetus)  weisz  seine 
Nahrung  sehr  behende  aus  dem  Wasser  hearauf- 
zuholen.  Er  soil,  wenn  er  dicht  tiber  dem  Wasser 
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schwebt,  eine  Kraft  besitzen,  die  Fische  an  sich  zu 
Ziehen,  und  diese  soil  von  einem  Oel  herkommen,  das 
er  in  einem  kleinen  Sack  in  sich  hat.  Soviel  ist 
gewisz,  dasz  wenn  man  die  Lockspeise  am  Angel, 
nur  mit  einem  Tropfen  dieses  Oels  befeuchtet,  die 
Fische  so  begierig  anbeiszen,  als  wenn  sie  demselben 
nich  widerstehen  konnten. 

[12]  "Der  Fischreiger  (Ardea  americana)  hat  lange 
Beine,  grosze  Fliigel,  und  ist  auszerst  mager. 

[13]  "Es  gibt  dort  noch  2  Arten  Raubvogel,  die  von  Fis- 
chen  leben,  die  ich  aber  nicht  nennen  kann.  Der 
eine  iibertrifft  den  Adler  an  Grosze;  der  andere  ist 
klein;  und  macht  sein  Nest  in  die  Erde,  an  steilen 
Ufern,  darein  er  tiefe  Gange  arbeitet,  die  gerade  so 
weit  sind,  dasz  er  hinein  kriechen  kann. 

[14]  "Der  Nachthabicht,  (Caprimulgus  europaeus) 
auch  Nachtschwalbe  genannt,  ist  kleiner,  als  der 
gemeine  Habicht,  fliegt  iiberaus  schnell,  und  zeigt 
sich  selten  anders,  als  in  der  Dammerung,  da  er  dem 
Wanderer  gern  muthwillig  um  den  Kopf  herum- 
schwarmt.  Vor  einem  Gewitter  sieht  man  diese  Art 
Vogel  hoch  in  der  Luft  haufenweise  beysammen. 
Bey  einbrechender  Nacht  ziehen  sie  sich  in  die 
Nahe  der  Hauser,  und  setzen  ihren  traurigen  Gesang 
bis  Mitternacht  fort.  Laszt  sich  aber  einer  auf  ein 
Haus  nieder,  so  sieht  es  der  Aberglaube  der  Indianer 
als  Vorbedeutung  eines  Ungliicks  an.  Richtiger 
schlieszen  sie,  dasz  der  Frost  vorbey  sey,  wenn  sich 
im  Fruhling  dieser  Vogel  horen  laszt. 

[15]  "Der  Steinfalk,  der  Wiedehopf,  der  Rabe,  die 
Krahe,  der  Taubenstoszer  sind  da  einheimisch. 

[16]  "Die  Fasanen  (Phasianus  Colchicus)  werden  von 
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den  Indianern  wenig  geachtet,  und  wenn  sie  nicht 
an  den  vielen  Raubvogeln  so  gefraszige  Feincle  hat- 
ten,  so  worden  die  dortigen  Walder  damit  erfiillt 
seyn.  Sie  vermehren  sich  sehr  stark,  indem  eine 
Henne  20  und  mehr  Junge  auf  einmal  ausbriitet.  Im 
Winter  verbergen  sie  sich  vor  den  Raubvogeln  in 
dem  Schnee,  und  gehn  oft  unter  demselben  eine  gute 
Strecke  fort. 

[17]  "Die  dortigen  Haselhuhner  (Tetrao  Phasianellus) 
sind  etwas  groszer,  als  die  Fasanen. 

[18]  "Die  wilden  Enten  (Anas  ferus)  ziehen  zwar,  wie 
die  wilden  Ganse;  doch  gibt  es  etliche  Sorten,  die 
auch  im  Sommer  in  dortigen  Gegenden  bleiben ;  z.  B. 
die  Baumenten,  die  gern  im  hohlen  iiber  das  Wasser 
hangenden  Baumen  nisten,  und  ihre  ausgeheckten 
Jungen  eins  nach  dem  andern  ins  Wasser  werfen 
und  sodan  fortfiihren. 

[19]  "Der  Lum,  (Colymbus)  ein  Wasservogel,  etwas 
groszer  als  eine  Ente,  ist  nicht  eszbar,  und  wegen 
seiner  Schendigkeit  im  Untertauchen  schwer  zu 
schieszen.  Seine  Haut  wird  von  manchen  Indianern 
zur  Tasche  gebraucht,  worin  sie  Pfeiffe,  Taback, 
Feuerzeug,  Messer,  usw.  mit  sich  tragen. 

[20]  "Die  dortigen  Rebhiihner  (Tetrao  Perdix)  sind 
klein,  und  halten  sich  gern  in  bewohnten  Gegenden 
auf.   Ihr  Fleisch  ist  sehr  zart,  und  wohlschmeckend. 

[21]  "Im  Sommer  kommen  griine  Papageyen  (Psit- 
tacus)  in  dortige  Gegenden,  doch  nicht  in  groszer 
Anzahl ;  etwas  weiter  nach  Siiden  aber  sind  sie  in 
Menge. 

[22]  "Auch  weisze  Meeven  (Larus)  halten  sich  dort  an 

den  Fliissen  auf. 
[23]  "Die  wilden  Tauben  (Columba  migratoria)  sind 
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aschfarbig;  das  Mannlein  unterscheidet  sich  durch 
eine  rothe  Brust.  Sie  ziehen  gemeiniglich  im  Fruh- 
jahr  nach  Norden,  und  im  Herbst  nach  Stiden 
zuruck.  Manches  Jahr  koramen  sie  in  die  dortigen 
Gegenden  in  solcher  Menge,  dasz  sie  die  Luft  verfin- 
stern.  Wo  sich  ihr  Schwarm  niederlaszt,  richten 
sie,  eben  wie  die  Heuschrecken,  unter  den  Baumen 
und  Fruchten  eine  schreckliche  Verwiistung  an. 
Dabey  machen  sie  einen  solchen  Larm,  dasz  Men- 
schen  daselbst  einander  weder  horen,  noch  verstehen 
konnen.  Im  Jahr  1778  war  ihr  Scharm  so  grosz, 
dasz  an  den  Orten,  wo  sie  des  Nachts  sich  gelagert 
hatten,  ihr  Auswurf  eine  Elle  hoch  lag.  Die  Indianer 
schlugen  sie  in  der  Nacht  mit  Stocken  todt,  und  tru- 
gen  taglich  viele  Ladungen  nach  Hause. 

"Diese  Taubenjagd  ist  ihnen  sehr  angenehm,  und 
zugleich  austraglich.  Der  Indianer  schieszt  deren  wol 
30  mit  einem  Schusz  von  Baum  herunter.  Bisweilen 
gehen  mehrere  Indianer  zugleich  auf  ihren  Fang 
gegen  die  Nacht  mit  Stroh-  und  Holzfackeln  aus, 
die  sie  aber  erst  anzoinden,  wenn  sie  mitten  unter  den 
Tauben  sind,  davor  werden  die  Tauben  geblendet  und 
von  den  Indianern  mit  Stocken  todtgeschlagen.  Auf 
einer  solchen  Jagd  bekam  eine  nicht  zahlreiche 
Gesellschaft  von  Indianern,  in  einer  Nacht  iiber 
1800  Stuck.  Ihr  Fleisch  ist  schmackhaft  und  wird 
von  den  Indianern  frisch  oder  gerauchert  und  ge- 
trocknet  gegessen.  Wenn  die  Irokesen  merken,  dasz 
die  jungen  Tauben  flick  sind,  so  hauen  sie  die  Baume 
um,  auf  welchen  ihre  Nester  sich  befinden,  und 
treffen  oft  auf  einem  Baum  wol  100  Paar  junge 
[24]  Tauben  an.  Die  Turtletauben  sind  kleiner,  und  man 
sieht  sie  immer  paarweise. 

[25]  "Der  Miickenhabicht,  der  sich  von  Miicken  und 
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Fliegen  nahrt,  die  er  im  Fluge  fangt,  ist  so  grosz,  ale 
eine  Turteltaube,  und  hat  in  beyden  Flugeln  einen 
weiszen  runden  Fleck,  welches,  wenn  er  fliegt,  einen 
Schein  gibt,  als  ob  er  durchsichtig  ware. 

[26]  "Der  Scharfsager,  der  zu  den  Gugucken  gehort, 
macht  in  Waldern  ein  Gerausch,  als  wenn  eine  Sage 
hin  und  her  gezogen  wtirde. 

[27]  "Der  Spottvogel,  (Turdus  palyglottus)  etwas  gros- 
zer  als  eine  Amsel,  ist  dort  sehr  haufig.  Sein  Gesang 
hat  viel  von  der  Nachtigall,  die  man  in  Amerika 
selten  sieht.  Er  macht  aber  auch  die  Stimmen  an- 
derer  Vogel,  ja  so  gar  der  Katzen  und  Hunde  nach. 

[28]  "Der  Wipperwill  ist  grau,  etwas  kleiner  als  eine 
Turtletaube,  und  halt  sich  gern  im  Korn  auf.  So 
wie  sein  Name  lautet,  schreyt  er  die  ganze  Nacht 
hindurch. 

[29]  "Der  Blauvogel,  der  seinen  Namen  von  seiner 
schonen  himmelblauen  Farbe  hat,  laszt  sich  im 
Friihjahr  vor  alien  andern  Vogel  zuerst,  sehen  und 
horen. 

[30]  "Ein  Vogel,  den  manche  Indianer  den  Vogel  des 
groszen  Geistes  nennen,  scheint  eine  Art  der  Para- 
diesvogel  zu  seyn,  hat  eine  vorziiglich  schone  Gestalt, 
ist  so  grosz  als  eine  Schwalbe,  am  Halse  hellgriin 
schattirt,  hat  4  oder  5  Schwanzfedern,  die  dreymal 
so  lang  sind  als  sein  Leib  und  schon  mit  griin  und 
purpur  spielen. 

[31]  "Es  gibt  da  ferner  Schnepfen,  Spechte  von  ver- 
schiedenen  Arten  und  Farben,  Amseln  mit  rothem 
Bauch,  Schwalben,  Kibitze,  Staare,  Katzenvogel, 
Finken,  Meisen,  Zaunkonige. 

[32]  "Der  Colibri  (Trochilus  mellisugus)  ist  der 
schonste  unter  alien  dortigen  Vogeln  und  merklich 
kleiner,  als  der  Zaunkonig.    Seine  Federn  sind  iiber 
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alle  Beschreibung  schon.  Eine  Art  derselben  hat 
auf  dem  Kopfe  ein  Buschel  von  glanzender  Achat- 
farbe.  ist  an  der  Brust  roth,  am  Bauch  weisz;  der 
Riicken  aber,  die  Fliigel  und  der  Schwanz  sind  von 
dem  prachtigsten  Hellgriin,  mit  kleinen  goldf  arbigen 
Flecken  iiber  den  ganzen  Korper.  Weil  er  wie  eine 
Biene  um  die  Blumen  herumschwarmt,  und  ohne 
sich  darauf  zu  setzen,  den  Honigsaft,  der  seine  ganze 
Nahrung  ausniacht,  herauszieht,  nennt  man  ihn 
auch  das  Honigvogelchen.  Er  ist  uberaus  schnell  im 
Fluge,  wobey  er  ein  Gesause  macht,  davon  er  auch 
bisweiien  Summvogel  heiszt." 

The  following  is  our  attempt  to  identify  the  birds 
which  Loskiel  named  in  his  narrative: 

1.  The  bald  eagle,  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus. 

2.  The  swallow-tailed  kite,  Elanoides  forficattos  f. 
The  Indians  thought  that  the  presence  of  this  bird  was 
a  portent  of  rain  or  of  a  change  in  the  weather. 

3.  Probably  the  sandhill  crane,  Grvs  canadensis  tabida, 
for  no  other  reason  that  than  Loskiel  might  have  given 
more  description  had  he  been  referring  to  the  whooping 
crane.  Perhaps  he  meant  both  species.  * 

4.  The  whistling  swan,  Cygnus  columbianus. 

5.  The  trumpeter  swan,  so  named,  larger  than  the 
above  species. 

6.  The  white  pelican,  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos. 
Loskiel  refers  to  the  legend  common  in  folklore  that  it 
feeds  its  young  with  blood  from  its  breast,  since  it  has 
a  reddish  pouch  and  the  young  are  fed  from  it. 

7.  Probably  the  more    prominent    Canada  goose, 

*  Loskiel's  use  of  the  family  name  of  both  the  herons  and  the 
cranes  (Ardea  Grus)  may  also  be  an  indication  of  confusion  at 
this  point. 
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Branta  canadensis  c,  although  the  white-fronted  goose 
and  the  lesser  snow  goose  might  also  have  been  included. 

8.  The  wild  turkey — good  description  of  this  species. 

9.  Did  he  mean  the  turkey  vulture?  Obviously  they 
are  not  edible!  It  is  surprising  that  no  note  was  made 
of  their  work  as  scavengers. 

10.  Various  kinds  of  owls,  large  and  small,  who  let 
themselves  be  heard  quite  sufficiently  in  the  woods  by 
night.  The  snowy  owl  and  the  smaller  American  hawk 
owl  are  both  diurnal  in  their  habits  and  hawklike  in  the 
way  they  go  after  their  prey. 

11.  The  osprey  or  fish  hawk.  Note  the  story  about 
the  osprey's  supposed  powers  to  lure  fish. 

12.  Probably  the  great  blue  heron,  Ardea  herodias  h., 
the  more  generally  distributed  heron  of  the  larger  species. 
Loskiel  did  not  call  it  a  "Fischcrane"  which  is  notable. 

13.  A  bird  of  prey  surpassing  the  eagle  in  size,  feed- 
ing on  fish!  Loskiel  must  have  been  confused  at  this 
point;  he  may  be  thinking  of  the  cormorant,  the  heron, 
or  some  other  "bird  of  prey"  seemingly  very  large  when 
in  flight.  The  smaller  bird  referred  to  is  the  belted  king- 
fisher. 

14.  Loskiel  begins  by  naming  the  European  nightjar 
or  "goatsucker",  then  describes  our  eastern  nighthawk 
in  its  flight,  and  finishes  with  a  good  description  of  the 
whip-poor-will.  He  calls  attention  to  the  whip-poor-will's 
call  at  dusk,  the  Indian  superstition  that  the  bird's  pres- 
ence near  a  dwelling  is  an  omen  of  bad  luck,  and  the  ob- 
servation that  the  bird's  call  in  the  springtime  is  a  sign 
that  the  frost  is  past. 

15.  "Steinfalk"  may  be  a  reference  to  one  of  the  ac- 
cipiter  hawks,  unless  Loskiel  had  the  screech  owl  in 
mind ,— "Steineile,"  "Steinkautz"  or  "Steineule,"  "Stein- 
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kauz."  "Steingeier"  would  mean  a  large  hawk,  "Stein- 
adler"  the  imperial  or  golden  eagle.  "Steinfalk"  literally 
is  "stone  falcon." 

"Wiedehopf"  or  hoopoe  is  an  Old  World  bird,  crested, 
and  with  a  long,  slender,  curved  bill.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  the  blue  jay  or  an  allied  species.  Again  he 
might  have  had  a  plover  in  mind,  or  some  other  shore 
bird ;  or  even  the  brown  thrasher.  He  used  this  name  to 
suit  himself! 

Others  named  are  the  raven,  the  crow,  and  the  gos- 
hawk (and  here  again  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  the 
sharp-shinned  hawk,  the  cooper  hawk  or  even  the  spar- 
row hawk) . 

16.  The  ruffed  grouse,  Bonasa  umbellus  u.  The  Eng- 
lish pheasant,  Phasianus  colchicus,  and  the  ring-necked 
pheasant,  Phasianus  colchicus  torquatus,  and  crosses  be- 
tween these  two  species,  had  not  yet  been  introduced  in 
America.  The  name  of  the  European  species  was,  how- 
ever, carried  to  the  New  World  and  applied  to  a  species 
which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  pheasant,  hence 
"Fasanen"  for  the  ruffed  grouse,  a  very  prominent  and 
abundant  New  World  species.  The  English  name 
"pheasant"  was  used  in  a  similar  way. 

17.  Probably  the  "prairie  hen"  or  prairie  sharp- 
tailed  grouse,  Pedioecetes  phasianellus  campestris,  or  the 
"prairie  chicken,"  Tympanuchus  cupida  americanus, 
both  of  which  are  slightly  larger  than  the  ruffed  grouse, 
and  show  more  black  markings, — hence  resembling  the 
several  species  of  wood  grouse  or  black  grouse  of  Europe. 
"Haselhuner"  refers  to  Tetrao  bonasia,  but  its  English 
equivalent,  "Hazel-hen,"  refers  to  several  species  of 
heath  grouse  and  wood  grouse.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  was 
thinking  of  the  "heath-hen,"  Tympanuchus  cupido  c. 

18.  The  wild  ducks,  especially  the  wood  duck. 
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19.  The  loon,  Gavia  immer  %.,  but  some  of  the  descrip- 
tion would  also  fit  the  grebes  whose  close-plumed,  satiny 
breasts  were  long  used  commercially.  The  loon  is  larger 
than  the  wild  ducks;  the  grebes  are  of  about  the  same 
size. 

20.  The  Bob-white  quail,  Colinus  virginianus  v., 
which  is  smaller  than  the  European  partridge,  Perdix 
p.  p.  Hence  Loskiel's  note  that  they  "are  small"  when 
he  used  the  general  name  "Rebhiiner."  His  use  of  this 
name  and  of  "perdix"  is  misleading,  just  as  all  his  scien- 
tific nomenclature,  typical  of  his  time,  is  rather  badly 
scrambled. 

21.  The  once  abundant  Carolina  paroquet. 

22.  A  gull,  perhaps  Franklin's  gull,  Larus  pipixcan. 

23.  The  now  extinct  passenger  pigeon.  Here  is  one 
of  the  best  and  fullest  accounts  of  the  abundance  and  the 
slaughter  of  "wild  pigeons"  in  the  early  days  of  our 
country.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note. 

24.  The  mourning  dove  or  "turtle  dove,"  smaller  than 
the  passenger  pigeon,  seen  in  pairs  rather  than  flocks, 
and  still  with  us. 

25.  A  "gnat-hawk"  or  "fly-catcher."  The  description 
as  to  size  and  field  mark  indicates  that  this  is  the  night- 
hawk,  Ckordeiles  minor  m.  * 

26.  Probably  the  crested  flycatcher,  Myiarchus  crini- 

*  La  Trobe,  Loskiel's  translator,  omitted  this  reference  in  his 
work.  Loskiel's  second  reference  to  the  nighthawk  is  the  result 
of  the  compilation  of  various  reports  from  the  field.  The  trans- 
lator skillfully  omitted  names  which  he  could  not  translate,  hence 
the  omission  of  the  reference  to  "der  Scharfsager"  in  the  E  ver- 
sion. Like  Loskiel,  La  Trobe  found  it  difficult  to  give  names  to 
all  the  New  World  species  mentioned;  one  can  readily  see  that  this 
was  a  problem  for  many  others  at  this  early  date.  See  George  H. 
Loskiel's  History  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  Among 
the  Indians  in  North  America  .  .  .  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Christian.  Ignatius  La  Trobe.    London,  1794. 
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tus  boreus,  whose  noisy  call  of  "wheep,  wheep,  wheep" 
or  "wit-whit,  wit-whit"  would  answer  the  description 
both  as  to  name  and  the  fact  that  Loskiel  connects  it  with 
the  Old  World  cuckoos.  It  is  far  less  likely  that  he  was 
thinking  of  the  saw-whet  owl  or  a  New  World  cuckoo. 

27.  The  mocking  bird.  Loskiel  did  not  think  that  the 
true  mocking  bird  and  the  catbird  were  the  same.  Since 
he  says  that  the  nightingale  is  seldom  seen  in  America, 
it  may  be  that  he  thought  of  the  thrushes  as  being  night- 
ingales. The  latter  is  a  European  warbler  with  a 
famous  night  voice. 

28.  The  whip-poor-will,  Antrostomus  vociferus  v., 
slightly  smaller  than  the  nighthawk,  calling  its  name  by 
night  and  sleeping  in  the  woods  by  day.  The  reference 
to  corn  or  grain  fields  as  favorite  haunts  again  implies 
confusion  with  the  night  hawk. 

29.  The  bluebird,  first  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  the 
spring. 

30.  "The  Bird  of  the  Great  Spirit,"— the  scissor- 
tailed  flycatcher,  here  reported  far  from  its  present 
range.  This  beautiful  bird  of  the  south  middle  West  is 
locally  called  "bird  of  paradise." 

31.  Snipe  (which  may  have  included  the  woodcock 
and  sandpipers),  woodpeckers  of  various  kinds  and 
colors,  "thrushes"  with  red  breasts,  swallows,  plovers, 
starlings,  catbirds  (here  named  specifically) ,  finches,  tit- 
mice, and  wrens.  The  "thrush"  or  "blackbird"  with  the 
red  breast,  of  course,  was  our  common  robin  or  migra- 
tory thrush.  Starling  meant  the  grackles  and  blackbirds, 
for  the  true  starling  was  not  yet  in  America.  The  finches 
probably  included  some  of  the  sparrows,  tanagers,  even 
warblers. 

32.  The  ruby-throated  hummingbird.  Loskiel,  too, 
becomes  eloquent  about  this  strange  new  species. 
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Finally,  one  more  report  from  this  early  period, — 
from  Philipp  Waldeck's  diary  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion :* 

"Unser  Lager  steht  dermalen  auf  einem  offenen 
Platze  eines  mit  maneherley  Gattungen  Geholzes  dik 
bewachsenen  Waldes.  Die  anmuthigen  Gesange  un- 
zahlbarer  Vogel,  erhoheten  die  Reizung  dies  fur  sich 
schon  angenehmen  Lager  Platzes.  Der  Gesang  die- 
ser  Vogel  gleicht  dem  Gesange  vieler  in  Deutschland, 
als  der  Nachtigal,  der  Blutfinke,  dem  Kanarien 
Vogel.  Diese  letstere  fliegen  wild,  sind  aber  kleiner 
und  hell  gelber,  als  die  man  bey  uns  im  Kafig  halt. 
Im  ansehung  ihrer  Farbe  sind  diese  Vogel  zum  be- 
wundern  schon.  Diejenigen  welche  zum  Geschlechte 
der  Drosseln  gehoren,  haben  verschiedene  Farben: 
ganz  schwarz  mit  hellrothen  Fliigeln,  schwarz  mit 
dunkelrothen  Kopfen,  und  grau.  Eine  andere  Gat- 
tung,  die  im  Gesange  den  Hanflingen  gleicht,  ist  die 
schonste  die  sich  gedenken  lasst,  Kopf,  Brust  und 
Schwanz  ist  glanzend  schwarz,  die  Fliigel  dunkel- 
roth.  Wieder  andere  sin  see  griin  mit  gelben 
Briisten. 

"Die  Jagd  kann  man  aber  mit  allem  Rechte  kleine 
Jagd  nennen,  denn  sie  begreift  weiter  nichts  als 
Enten,  deren  Menge  zwar  nicht  zu  zahlen  ist,  Feld- 
hiiner,  die  viel  kleiner  sind  als  die  bey  uns,  eine  Gat- 
tung  gantz  kleiner  Vogel,  die  man  'Snowbirds'  nennt, 
und  Kaninchen.   Hasen  sind  hier  gar  nicht,  und  wie 

*  From  Waldeck's  Tagebuch  or  Philipp  Waldeck's  Diary  of  the 
American  Revolution,  edited  by  M.  D.  Learned,  Philadelphia,  1907. 
Waldeek  was  a  regimental  chaplain  with  the  German  mercenary 
army  that  served  with  the  British.  His  diary  covers  the  years 
1776-1783,  and  the  above  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1777  while 
the  regiment  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth  Amboy  and 
Woodbridge,  New  Jersey.  I  am  indebted  to  Raymond  E.  Hollen- 
bach  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  account. 
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man  sagt,  auch  nicht  in  'Canada.'  Die  bey  uns  so 
zahlreiche  Spatzen  haben  hier  auch  noch  keine 
Colonie,  und  ich  habe  noch  nirgends  welche  gese- 
hen."  * 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  how  the  early  colonists  and 
adventurers  came  to  these  shores  equipped  with  the  bird 
names  of  the  Old  World,  and  how  they  applied  these  quite 
freely  to  the  New  World  species  which  greeted  them. 
When  a  bird  looked  familiar  and  seemed  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  an  Old  World  species,  they  had  a  ready 
name  for  it.  The  resemblance  was  far-fetched  at  times, 
but  the  names  carried  over.  So,  for  a  time,  at  least  until 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  New  World 
nomenclature  for  birds  was,  for  the  most  part,  still  an 
Old  World  nomenclature.  But  many  species  did  not  re- 
semble Old  World  birds  in  any  way  and  at  those  points 
new  names  had  to  be  borrowed  or  invented.  Language 
groups  therefore  borrowed  names  from  each  other,  a  few 
names  were  suggested  by  the  Indians,  and  all  of  them 
borrowed  at  least  a  little  from  the  English  to  which 
everything  had  to  relate  itself  anyway. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  German  pioneers  came  they 
brought  with  them  the  Palatine  names  for  the  Euro- 
pean birds  known  to  them,  and  a  certain  body  of  lore 

*  Waldeck  compares  the  songs  of  some  of  our  birds  with  those 
of  the  European  nightingale,  bullfinch  and  canary.  By  wild  canar- 
ies he  probably  meant  the  goldfinches,  or  some  yellow  warblers.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  which  birds  he  thought  belonged  to  the  thrush 
family:  the  red-winged  blackbird,  since  one  of  the  European 
thrushes  was  a  "black  bird";  red-headed  woodpecker;  and  the 
mockingbird,  or  perhaps  the  catbird.  The  next  species,  which  he 
compares  with  the  linnet,  is  difficult  to  identify;  he  has  already 
mentioned  the  red-wing,  and  no  other  bird  fits  this  description  ex- 
actly. Actually  he  is  describing  the  scarlet  tanager  in  reverse. 
Even  the  redstart  and  the  oriole  would  not  fit  the  description.  Was 
he  thinking  of  Mittelberger's  "Weingarts-Schoszle"  which  Eben 
translates  as  "red-wing"?    Enthusiasm  and  imagination  sometimes 
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about  birds  in  the  homeland.  These  names,  and  the  ac- 
companying lore,  were  likewise  applied  quite  freely  to 
the  New  World  birds  which  seemed  to  resemble  the  Old 
World  species  they  had  known.  Some  of  these  names 
were  dialectal,  Palatine  or  otherwise,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  the  New  High  German  or  literary  German.  When 
neither  a  folk  name  nor  a  classical  name  was  available, 
or  when  the  strange  bird  did  not  resemble  a  European 
species,  then  new  names  were  formed  across  the  years, 
describing  the  color,  song,  physical  features,  habits  and 
mannerisms  of  the  new  species.  Only  in  rare  instances 
did  the  Pennsylvania  German  borrow  a  name  from  the 
English  or  any  other  language  group.  There  are  very 
few  bird  names  in  the  dialect,  as  of  the  last  century, 
which  came  from  the  English.  Many  English  names  are 
part  of  the  dialect  vocabulary  now,  but  they  are  late- 
comers, having  been  taken  over  bodily  only  in  the  last 
generation  or  so,  to  fill  in  where  names  were  lacking. 

The  dialectal  names  which  came  from  across  the  seas 
have  persisted  even  until  now.  The  "descriptive  names," 
as  we  prefer  to  call  them,  which  are  native  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  community,  likewise  are  of  dialect 

got  the  better  of  these  writers.  The  next  reference  is  vague  and 
may  mean  most  anything.  "Feldhiiner"  probably  is  his  name  for 
the  quail;  this  name  was  used  for  the  Old  World  partridges,  and 
Waldeck  noted  that  our  quails  were  "much  smaller."  The  next 
reference  seems  to  imply  that  the  junco  was  shot  as  game  in  those 
days;  "snowbird"  may,  however,  apply  to  any  bird  that  is  a 
winter  visitant.  Perhaps  Waldeck  was  thinking  of  the  snow  bunt- 
ing as  he  wrote,  a  bird  common  in  both  hemispheres,  and  of  the 
same  family  as  the  European  "ortolan  bunting"  or  "Fettamer" 
which  the  Europeans  netted  in  great  numbers  and  then  fattened 
for  table  use.  Actually,  many  birds  of  the  New  World  were  shot 
for  table  use, — robins,  bobolinks,  flickers,  bluebirds,  grackles,  up- 
land plovers,  and  many  smaller  species.  In  more  recent  years  the 
English  sparrow  was  also  killed  for  food.  Waldeck's  last  refer- 
ence is  to  the  common  European  house  sparrow  or  English  spar- 
row, which  at  that  time  was  not  yet  established  in  the  New  World. 
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quality;  they  are  really  true  "folk  names"  and,  such  be- 
ing their  quality,  they  too  have  endured.  These  indi- 
genous descriptive  names  gradually  superseded  or  re- 
placed, in  common  usage,  the  names  which  were  High 
German  in  character.  The  High  German  names  persisted 
for  a  time,  largely  because  our  people  were  exposed  to 
them  constantly.  Some  of  them  appeared  in  the  German 
Bible  and  the  German  devotional  literature,  and  some  of 
them  were  employed  in  the  sayings  and  writings  of  their 
pastors,  teachers  and  printers.  Many  an  early  "A-B-C- 
Buch"  contained  simple  bird  pictures,  verses  and  sayings 
about  birds,  a  story  or  two,  and  names  such  as  these — 
Nachteule,  Taube,  Adler,  Distelfink,  Giickel,  Mornelle, 
Storch,  Uhrhahn,  Yelper,  Schwalbe,  Gans,  Enten, 
Huhner,  Papagey.  By  the  time  our  people  came  to  what 
Robacker  has  called  "the  language-conscious  period," 
after  the  Civil  War,  most  of  these  literary  German  names 
were  falling  by  the  way.*  When  Helffrich  wrote  his 
Lebensbild  he  still  used  names  like  Colibri,  Gold-Ar, 
Pfau,  canadischen  weissen  Eule,  Amsel,  Blauvogel,  Fasa- 
nen,  wild  Ganse,  Baumente,  Prairiehiihnern,  Beccassi- 
nen,  Reiher,  Zugtauben,  Truthuhnern,  but  such  usages 
were  exceptional  cases  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  was 
either  the  dialect  or  the  English  from  then  on.f  Only 
rarely  does  one  hear  a  High  German  name  now,  and 
those  still  common  have  been  so  modified  that  most  of 
their  earlier  classical  quality  is  lost. 

Two  decades  ago  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Beck  wrote  in  the 


*Earl  F.  Robacker,  Pennsylvania  German  Literature,  Changing 
Trends  from  1683  to  19^2,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1943.  The  development  of  our  dialect  nomenclature 
for  birds  roughly  followed  the  pattern  according  to  which,  as 
Robacker  explains,  our  dialect  literature  developed. 

tWilliam  A.  Helffrich,  Lebensbild  aus  dem  Pennsylvanisch-Deut- 
schen  Predigerstand,  Allentown,  1906,  published  posthumously. 
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(Illustration  from  "Hoch-Deutsches  Lutherisches  A.  B.  C.  und 
Namen  Bjichlein  fiir  Kinder,  welche  anfamgen  zu  lern&n.  G&r- 
mantaun:  Gedruckt  und  zu  haben  bey  M.  Billmeyer,  1819."  From 
the  library  of  Henry  S.  Borneman.) 
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introduction  to  his  article  on  "The  Pennsylvania  German 
Names  of  Birds"  as  follows:  "It  is  doubtful  if  there  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States  a  more  distinctive  or  more  pic- 
turesque set  of  local  names  of  birds  than  those  current 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  among  that  people  of  Ger- 
man-Swiss antecedents  traditionally  and  broadly  called 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  A  people  such  as  this,  busily 
occupied  with  the  rough  work  of  making  a  nation,  ob- 
served only  those  birds  of  the  Alleghenian  and  Carolin- 
ian zones  which  by  reason  of  habit  or  character  were 
prominent  or  impressive.  Such  species  were  without 
exception  noted  and  named,  sometimes  in  a  way  reminis- 
cent of  the  European  avifauna,  sometimes  originally  and 
with  recognition  of  the  bird's  habits  and  mannerisms. 
Thus  it  is  that  outstanding  species  like  the  Canada  Goose 
and  the  Turkey  Vulture  have  several  names  each  in 
Pennsylvania  German,  while  great  families  like  the 
Warblers  and  the  Sparrows  are  not  noted  in  the  lan- 
guage. When  with  the  progress  of  American  ornithology 
the  birds  of  these  more  obscure  and  involved  groups  were 
differentiated,  the  more  inquiring  of  the  Pennsylvania 
'Dutch'  came  to  know  them  by  English  or  scientific 
names.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  bird  is  given  the 
Pennsylvania  German  equivalent  of  its  English  name. 
Such  cases  are  of  more  recent  origin  and  they  lack  the 
true  character  of  the  names  which  have  come  down  from 
more  ancient  and  less  admixed  sources." 

Most  of  the  names  on  record  are  purely  descriptive 
names  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than 
by  the  fact  that  our  people  were  keen  observers  whose 
peculiar  genius  it  was  to  speak  clearly  and  frankly  of 
what  they  saw.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  think 
that  the  dialect  vocabulary  is  limited  in  scope,  it  still  is 
true  that  the  fathers  worked  wonders  with  it.  They 
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were  not  slavish  imitators  and  they  did  not  borrow  freely 
from  every  tongue  that  came  along;  rather  they  ex- 
ploited the  richness  of  their  "Mutterschproch"  and  one 
is  amazed  to  discover  how  original  and  ingenious  they 
were. 

The  early  settlers,  agents  and  travellers  who  came 
here  and  opened  their  eyes  on  a  new  world  of  birds  some- 
times did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  so  dismissed 
the  matter  in  rather  general  terms,  as  did  some  of  the 
writers  we  have  quoted.  This  writer  likes  to  think  that 
it  was  otherwise  with  our  fathers,  that  they  found  some- 
thing here  which  tested  their  powers  of  observation  and 
which  stirred  their  imaginations.  They  went  to  work 
with  a  will  and,  one  should  add,  with  eyes  and  ears  open. 
The  result,  after  the  passing  of  almost  two  centuries,  is 
that  our  dialectal  names  for  birds  form  a  body  of  nomen- 
clature which,  for  size,  accuracy  and  simple  beauty,  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  American  ornithology. 


Ill 


THE  DIALECT  NAMES 


In  presenting  the  dialect  names  for  birds  we  shall  try 
to  give  first  the  more  general  and  common  names  for  a 
species,  following  with  the  less  common  or  the  more 
localized  variations.  When  several  names  are  of  equal 
prominence,  one  is  given  with  its  variants  and  then  an- 
other with  its  variants,  and  so  on.  Wherever  possible  we 
have  tried  to  note  the  places  where  the  name  has  been 
heard,  or  where  it  was  or  is  used.  If  a  region  or  county 
is  not  named,  it  does  not  imply  that  the  particular  PG 
name  is  not  used  there ;  we  are  simply  recording  what  we 
have  found  and  what  we  have  heard.  Attempts  to  draw 
boundary  lines  and  to  say  that  a  dialect  name  is  used 
here  and  not  there,  so  far  and  no  farther,  are  virtually 
hopeless. 

In  some  cases  translations  will  be  attempted,  but  not 
always,  for  much  of  the  quality  of  a  name  is  lost  when 
it  is  translated  into  English,  and  some  names  defy  trans- 
lation. Some  of  the  High  German  names  for  correspond- 
ing European  species  will  be  given  to  serve  as  back- 
ground for  the  PG  names.  The  reader  will  see  that  a 
number  of  the  dialect  names  are  reminiscent  of  the  Ger- 
man and  the  German  dialect  names.  A  few  of  them 
have  been  taken  over  from  the  English.  Most  of  the 
names  are  purely  descriptive,  the  bird  being  named  ac- 
cording to  its  color,  prominent  physical  characteristics, 
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its  song  or  call,  the  special  quality  of  its  song  or  call,  its 
habits  and  mannerisms,  its  habitat  and  favorite  haunts. 
Some  names  will  appear  to  be  unjust  and  undeserved 
names  and  now  and  then  we  will  come  across  cases  of 
mistaken  identity. 

The  English  nomenclature,  including  the  scientific 
names,  is  based  on  Chapman's  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America.  One  hundred  and  nine  species  are  mentioned 
specifically,  eighteen  additional  species  are  included  un- 
der these  and  a  goodly  number  of  other  species  not 
mentioned  might  also  be  included,  for  the  names  given 
here  cover  these  species  also.  Miscellaneous  notes  on 
certain  species,  bits  of  general  folklore  about  them  and 
other  information  have  been  included  with  the  names 
for  the  sake  of  the  deserved  prominence  which  is  at- 
tached to  certain  birds.  More  will  be  said  about  bird 
calls  and  about  beliefs,  superstitions,  sayings  and  stories 
in  succeeding  chapters.  * 

LOONS 

Common  Loon,  Gavia  immer  immer 

"Wasserschlubber"  or  "Wasserschlupper" — the  gen- 
eral and  common  name  for  all  diving  birds,  including 
the  grebes.  Sometimes  "der  gross  Wasserschlubber,"  to 
distinguish  this  species  from  the  smaller  grebes.  Beck 
gives  the  form  "Wasserschlibber"  (Lane.)  ;  the  plural  as 
"grosse  Wasserschlibber." 


*  It  is  the  writer's  earnest  desire  that  the  reader  help  himself 
and  us  by  checking  the  names  and  other  items  very  carefully, 
noting  variations  or  differences  in  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
and  recording  any  matter  that  has  been  omitted  here.  What 
have  you  heard?  How  do  you  say  it?  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
must  be  many  more  dialect  bird  names  "out  in  the  field"  of  which 
no  record  has  as  yet  been  made. 
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"Loon"  (pi.  "Loon,"  or  "die  Loona,"  pronounced  as 
in  E)  ;  also  "der  Loonavoggel"  (pi.  "die  Loonaveggel")  — 
dialect  forms  of  the  E  name,  generally  prevailing.  The 
name  is  especially  prominent  in  the  Pocono  region  where 
the  bird  is  a  more  common  visitor  on  the  lakes  and  water- 
courses from  late  fall  to  early  spring.  It  is  an  occasional 
straggler  south  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  is  known  by 
the  same  names  in  the  lower  counties. 

"Lufthutschel"  (Leb.)— "flying  colt,"— based  on  the 
PG  "hutschle,"  meaning  "to  whinny."  A  name  that  is 
suggested  by  the  call  of  the  species. 

"Blaffvoggel"  (Leh.)  *— "barking  bird."  The  shaky 
voice  of  this  species,  its  loud,  far-carrying  wail  and  its 
weird  laughter,  usually  heard  in  the  spring,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  some  as  being  like  the  demoniacal  laughter  of 
a  madman,  or  like  the  cry  of  a  wolf-pack  in  the  night, 
or  like  the  combined  barking  of  a  dog,  the  whinnying  of 
a  horse  and  the  cry  of  a  child. 

"Der  Wewwend-Voggel"  (Berks) — from  "wewwere," 
an  almost  untranslatable  PG  word,  which  means  "stir- 
ring," "shaking,"  "rousing,"  "swarming,"  "bustling." 
The  bird's  voice  and  its  restless,  peculiar  manners  would 
suggest  this  name.  All  of  the  above  descriptive  names 
find  expression  in  the  E  "crazy  as  a  loon." 

"Quackvoggel"  (Leh.) — from  the  PG  "quackse." 
Probably  meant  for  the  black-crowned  night  heron,  and 
here  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 


*  We  spell  "Voggel"  instead  of  "Vojjel"  (Lambert)  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  to  assist  the  reader  and,  principally,  because,  as 
we  have  heard  it,  medial  "g"  is  too  strong  to  justify  replacing  it 
with  a  "j"  (or  "jj"  after  a  short  vowel).  We  have  frequently 
heard  that  which  came  very  close  to  the  G  Vogel.  In  some  other 
words  we  use  a  medial  "j"  as  in  "Roijer,"  from  the  G  Reiher, 
Reiger. 
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The  G  names,  Wassertaucher  and  groszer  Eistaucher 
did  not  carry  over  into  the  PG.  The  European  loon  was 
a  northern  bird  also,  and  probably  not  well  known  in  the 
Palatinate. 

GREBES 

Pied-billed  Grebe,  Podilymbus  podiceps  p.  .  .  . 

"Wasserschlubber"  or  "Wasserschlupper"  (Berks, 
Lane,  Leh.,  Mont.) — "er  verschluppt  sich  im  Wasser." 
This  name  is  shared  with  the  loon,  but  it  is  used  more 
frequently  for  this  species.  In  nearly  every  case  it  was 
this  fairly  common  species  which  was  identified  when 
the  PG  name  was  given.  Hunters  like  to  tell  of  the  way 
this  bird  dives  at  the  flash  of  a  gun  and  how  it  disap- 
pears by  swimming  under  water.  "Schlubber"*  some- 
times becomes  "Schlibber"  in  the  plural ! 

"Dreckschlibber"  (Lane.) — a  name  Beck  gives.  He 
also  gives  "Wasserschlibber,"  and  says  that  Holboell's 
grebe  and  the  horned  grebe,  less  common  on  the  ponds 
and  streams  of  the  region,  share  these  names  with  the 


*  The  common  name  has  always  sounded  like  "Wasserschlubber" 
to  us,  with  "bb"  replacing  the  more  difficult  labial  "pp"  after 
"sch."  Hence  we  prefer  "schlubber"  to  "schlupper"  as  the  more 
accurate  representation.  This  may  be  the  result  of  sluggish  and 
slovenly  enunciation,  as  Lambert  suggests,  but  that  is  the  way  we 
have  heard  it  and  used  it.  The  same  consonantal  shift  will  appear 
in  other  places. 

Gender  being  such  a  variable  in  the  dialect,  we  have  not  always 
indicated  it.  "Der"  (sometimes  "d'r"),  the  nominative  masculine 
singular,  occurs  most  often.  "Es"  (sometimes  '"s"),  the  neuter 
article,  is  used  most  frequently  with  diminutive  forms.  The  least 
number  of  names  take  the  feminine  definite  article,  and  this  is 
usually  indicated.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  diminutive  forms  are 
neuter,  all  others  are  masculine. 

Plurals,  unless  specifically  given,  are  the  same  as  the  singular. 
"Voggel"  naturally  becomes  "Veggel"  in  the  plural.  Diminutives 
add  "cher"  or  the  "el"  ending  becomes  "licher." 
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pied-billed  grebe,  from  which  they  are  not  clearly  distin- 
guished. The  habitat  of  the  species,  and  their  way  of 
sliding  off  a  low  mud  bank  and  disappearing  in  the  water 
has  suggested  the  former  of  the  above  names.  Known 
as  a  fast  diver  and  called  by  such  names  as  "Water 
Witch"  and  "Hell  Diver,"  the  bird  usually  goes  by  the 
name  of  "Wasserschlubber."  The  loon  is  better  known, 
locally,  by  its  call,  for  its  antics  on  water  and  in  the  air, 
and  for  its  comic  and  almost  frenzied  behavior  when 
caught  on  land  or  on  a  body  of  water  too  small  to  enable 
it  to  take  flight. 

The  G  Steiszfusz,  meaning  "to  have  the  foot  inserted 
near  the  anus,"  is  a  general  name  for  a  type,  applying 
to  both  loons  and  grebes,  but  it  has  not  appeared  in  the 
PG. 

TUBE-NOSED  SWIMMERS 

The  Order  Procellariiformes  with  its  families,  the 
albatrosses,  storm  petrels  and  others,  is  a  stranger  to 
the  PG  community.  At  best  they  are  but  casual  visitors 
to  places  where  our  people  might  have  seen  them. 

Lee  L.  Grumbine,  in  his  translation  of  Coleridge's 
"The  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner" — "Der  Reim  vom 
Alte  See-Mann,"*  renders  the  words,  "till  a  great  sea- 
bird,  called  the  Albatross,  came  .  .  ."  in  this  way, — "Bis 
e'n  grosser  See-vogel  das  m'r  'n  Johannis  gans  he'sst 
kommt  .  .  ."  He  also  gives  the  names  "See-gans"  and 
"die  Hannesgans." 

"Seevoggel"  is  a  general  name  for  any  ocean-going 
bird.  Lambert  translates  it  as  "gull." 

The  storm  petrels  or  "Mother   Carey's  Chickens," 


*  Lee  L.  Grumbine,  Der  Dengelstock  and  other  Poems  and 
Translations  in  the  Pennsylvania-German  Dialect,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
1903. 
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specifically  the  Wilson's  petrel,  must  have  been  a  familiar 
and  welcome  sight  to  our  pioneer  fathers  when  they 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Living  where  the  ocean's  storms 
attain  their  greatest  power  and  where  there  is  no  shelter 
from  the  gale  except  the  wild  sea  itself,  they  follow  in  the 
wake  of  ships  searching  for  food,  "coursing  ceaselessly 
back  and  forth,  now  beneath  the  stern,  now  hovering 
over  the  foam-flecked  wake,  reminding  one  of  white- 
Tumped  Martins  in  their  easy,  graceful  flight."*  Our 
fathers  probably  knew  them  by  the  general  G  name  of 
Sturmvogel,  or  by  the  specific  names,  Sturmschwalbe  and 
Petersvogel  (from  F  petrel,  "little  Peter"  because  they 
seem  to  walk  on  the  sea  as  did  St.  Peter) .  None  of  these 
names  are  current  in  PG. 

PELICANS  AND  CORMORANTS 

Loskiel  mentioned  the  white  pelican  which,  during 
the  summer,  frequents  largely  fresh  water  and  nests  in 
the  interior  of  our  continent;  in  winter  it  lives  chiefly 
along  salt  water.  We  have  no  names  for  it  except  the 
G  Pelikan;  the  general  name  for  a  pelican  or  any 
"shoveller,"  die  Loffel-gans;  and  the  E  name  itself. 

The  "Pelican  in  her  piety"  (meaning  the  common 
pelican  of  Europe,  Pelecanus  Onocrotalus)  has  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  folklore  of  the  Old  World.  The 
legend  is  that  when  the  brood  is  slain,  the  mother  wounds 
her  breast  and  allows  blood  to  drop  on  her  children,  thus 
nourishing  them  and  restoring  them  to  life.  Representa- 
tions of  this  have  appeared  in  the  folk-art  of  our  peo- 
ple. Thomas  Aquinas  and  others  referred  to  Jesus  as 
"the  Pelican  of  Piety"  who  gives  his  blood  to  make  those 

*  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  second  revised  edition,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York,  1932. 
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dead  in  sin  to  live  again,  and  St.  Jerome  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  pelican  was  a  symbol  of  the  Eucharist.* 

The  cormorant  also  is  unknown,  being  chiefly  mari- 
time and  a  casual  visitor  only.  None  of  the  G  names  ap- 
pear in  the  dialect:  Die  Scharbe,  der  Wasserabe,  der 
Vielfrasz.  Wasserrabe  is  a  general  G  name  for  a  "sea- 
raven"  or  any  maritime  bird  of  prey;  Vielfrasz  means 
glutton. 

HERONS  AND  BITTERNS 

Great  Blue  Heron,  Ardea  herodias  h. 

"Fischroijer" — general  name  for  any  long-legged 
wading  bird,  including  all  the  herons  and  bitterns,  so- 
called  "cranes"  or  any  bird  that  feeds  on  fish,  tadpoles, 
frogs  and  the  like ;  even  the  kingfisher  goes  under  this 
name.  Beck  gives  "Roijer"  for  the  herons  and  bitterns. 
Lambert  also  gives  the  word  "Fischreiher,"  which  points 
to  the  G  Reiher,  Reiger,  Raiger  and  the  OHG  heigir;  he 
says  this  means  "heron,"  "crane."f 

"Fischkran" — a  misnomer,  as  common  as  "Fisch- 
roijer." We  cannot  say  whether  this  had  its  origin  in 
the  E  "crane"  or  the  G  Kranich.  True  cranes  having 
been  numerous  along  the  eastern  seaboard  two  centuries 
ago,  the  name  has  persisted,  and  it  has  been  applied  in- 
discriminately to  the  herons  and  bitterns  or  to  any  long- 
legged  bird  of  prey  seen  around  ponds  and  mill  dams  or 

*  Pictures  showing  the  pelican  feeding  her  young  are  seen  oc- 
casionally in  sections  of  stained-glass  windows  in  our  churches. 
The  writer  was  privileged  to  see  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  folk-art 
in  the  collection  of  Henry  S.  Borneman,  Philadelphia,  which  shows 
the  mother  pelican  feeding  her  young  with  the  drops  of  blood 
that  fall  from  her  breast. 

t  We  have  heard  "Fischreiher"  (or  "Fischrei'er,"  "Fischrei- 
jer")  only  a  few  times,  most  often  in  the  plural.  "Fischroijer" 
is  the  more  common  name,  especially  in  the  singular. 
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along  watercourses.  Beck  says  that  "Kranich"  is  ap- 
plied generally  to  all  the  herons  and  bitterns  in  Clearfield 
County.  Many  informants  have  spoken  of  the  way 
herons  and  bitterns  were  killed  and  mounted  in  earlier 
days;  they  always  called  them  "Fischkran"  or  "Fish- 
cranes,"  but  none  of  them  ever  saw  a  real  crane!  We 
have  found  that  any  big,  unusual  bird  along  a  body  of 
water  is  called  by  one  or  the  other  name,  being  used 
especially  for  this  species,  the  immature  little  blue  herons 
and  the  American  bittern. 

"Der  langbeenich  Fischroijer"  (Leh.) — specifically 
for  this  species,  sometimes  for  the  more  common  imma- 
ture little  blue  heron  and  the  egret. 

"Der  gross  bio  Fischroijer"  (Leh.).  We  heard  this 
name  given  to  a  specimen  taken  along  the  Jordan  Creek 
thirty  years  ago.* 

American  Egret,  Cas-merodius  albus  egretta 

"Der  gross  weiss  Fischroijer" — a  name  shared  with 
the  snowy  egret,  Egretta  thula  t.,  both  species  once  sup- 
posedly common  in  the  region.  Because  of  reduction 
in  numbers,  their  range  is  more  restricted  now  and  only 
occasional  stragglers  come  into  the  region  in  the  course 
of  their  northward  wanderings  during  late  summer  and 
early  fall.  Sometimes  the  E  name  "Egret"  is  heard,  but 
usually  in  reference  to  the  little  blue  heron  whose 

*  The  common  European  heron,  Ardea  cinerea  c,  was  formerly 
much  hunted  with  falcons  (G  Reiherfalke  for  the  peregrine  and 
gerfalcon).  This  was  the  sport  of  kings.  The  falcon  would  climb 
above  the  heron  for  the  attack  and  then  "stoop"  with  great  force 
at  her  quarry.  There  is  no  truth  to  the  legend  that  the  heron, 
in  self-defense,  impales  the  descending  enemy  upon  its  beak. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  connection  between  the  G  Reiher  and 
the  G  Reig&n  (a  round  dance,  or  a  row  of  dancers).  During  court- 
ship and  the  early  breeding  season  the  cranes  have  a  kind  of 
Indian  war-dance. 
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juvenile  plumage  is  white.  Sometimes  you  hear 
"grosser  weisser  Fischkran"  or  "langbeenicher  weisser 
Fischroijer."  The  egrets  share  such  names  with  the 
next  species  from  which  they  are  not  usually  distin- 
guished. 

Little  Blue  Heron,  Florida  caerulea  c. 

"Der  glee  weiss  Fischroijer"  (Lane,  Leh.,  Bucks, 
Mont.) — this  distinguishes  the  young  of  this  species 
from  any  others  that  go  by  the  name  of  "weiss  Fisch- 
roijer." The  more  general  name  is  usually  spoken  in 
exclamation  and  surprise, — "En  grosser  weisser  Fisch- 
roijer!" That  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated!  Upon 
closer  observation  the  statement  might  be  modified  some- 
what,— "Es  is  yuscht  en  gleener  wiesser !"  * 

"Der  glee  bio  Fischroijer"  (Leh.) — for  the  adult  of 
the  species.  We  suspect  that  this  is  but  a  trans- 
lation of  the  E  name.  This  species  is  the  most  common 
of  all  southern  herons  during  the  period  of  their  north- 
ward wanderings,  and  all  we  have  ever  seen  in  Lehigh 
County  (and  in  Bucks,  Berks  and  Montgomery)  were 
the  immature  birds  in  white  plumage. 


*  We  will  not  be  consistent  in  our  use  of  "y"  and  "j"  in  spelling, 
and  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how  and  when 
to  use  these  characters.  So,  we  prefer  the  use  of  "j"  in  "Fisch- 
roijer" because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  more  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  way  the  name  is  heard.  In  most  instances  we  prefer 
to  use  "y"  instead  of  "j,"  hence  such  spelling  as  "yuscht,"  "Mar- 
yets,"  "aryets,"  "Yaahr."  Lambert's  spelling  of  "Johr," 
"mar jets,"  "arjets"  makes  them  appear  like  queer  birds!  We  have 
decided  on  the  use  of  "aa"  as  in  "Yaahr"  and  "Haahne"  and 
"Aag"  for  the  "aw"  sound  in  PG. 

In  "Fischroijer"  the  emphasis  is  on  "Fisch."  The  remainder 
of  the  word  is  given  no  stress  and  it  is  not  pronounced  as  though 
it  were  spelled  "roy-yer";  rather  as  though  it  were  spelled  "roi-er." 
The  name  might  therefore  be  written  as  "Fischroi'er,"  just  as  we 
write  "Oi'er"  (eggs)  in  preference  to  Lambert's  "Oijer." 
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Eastern  Green  Heron.  Butorides  virescens  v. 

"Der  Scheidpok"  (E  shitepoke) — a  name  as  common 
as  the  bird  itself!  It  is  surprising  how  everyone  uses 
these  two  names  without  explanation.  Warren*  gives  the 
name  "shitepoke"  (as  do  most  E  dictionaries),  comments 
on  its  peculiar  character  as  a  word,  but  does  not  explain 
it.  Both  the  PG  and  E  are  simply  polite  forms  of  the 
more  crude  PG  "Scheisspok." 

"Scheisspok"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Mont., 
York) — descriptive  of  the  bird's  habits  and  character. 
Less  common  forms  of  this  name  are  "Seheissvoggel," 
"Scheisser,"  "Schisser"  (from  Sumneytown,  Mont,  Co.). 

"Der  Aedarmich"  (pi.  "die  Aedarmiche") .  Several 
informants  from  Lancaster  County  have  given  this 
name.  Beck  explains  that  it  means  "one  gut  or  entrail,  ap- 
plied generally  to  persons  of  such  loose  bowels  that  food 
would  come  in  one  end  only  to  go  out  the  other.  The  green 
heron,  on  arising,  usually  evacuates  a  white  stream,  12- 
20  inches  in  length."  This  also  explains  the  use  of 
"Scheisspok," — that  colorful  and  common  PG  word 
meaning  "a  worthless  fellow,"  "a  good-for-nothing,"  "a 
rascal,"  "one  of  untidy  habits."  Autenriethf  gives  the 
word  "e'darm"  and  calls  it  "ein  Schimpfwort." 

"Der  glee  Fischroijer"  (Lane,  Leh.). 

"Der  glee  Quack"  (pi.  "die  gleene  Quack") — borrow- 
ing the  name  of  the  next  species,  the  black-crowned  night 
heron ;  heard  near  Trexlertown,  Lehigh  County. 


*  B.  H.  Warren,  Report  on  the  Birds  of  the  Pennsylvania,  sec- 
ond edition,  Harrisburg,  1890. 

t  Autenrieth,  Pfalzisches  Idiotikon,  defines  "e'darm"  as  "Ein 
schmachtiger  Mensch."  He  also  gives  the  forms,  "e'dermig,  e'derm- 
lich,  e'darmlich — mager,  kranklich,  einfaltig,  elend  (mit  oden,  leeren 
Gedarmen)." 
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"Schadpok"  (Berks)— another  form  of  "Scheid- 
pok."  * 

"June  Woi"  (Carbon)— suggested  by  the  time  of  the 
bird's  arrival,  the  manner  of  its  flight  and  feeding 
habits, — "June  hawk." 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  Nycticorax  n.  hoactli 

"Der  Quack" — variously  spelled  as  "Gwock," 
"Gwog,"  "Quaak,"  "Quawck";  so  named  for  its  heavy 
"gwock"  which  is  heard  at  twilight.  This  night  voice  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  that  of  the 
loon,  and  something  bordering  on  awe  and  fear  would 
color  the  speech  of  those  calling  my  attention  to  this 
sound;  but  in  these  instances  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity. 

"Quackvoggel"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Mont.). 
Both  names  prevail  rather  generally  as  do  also  "Fisch- 
roijer"  and  "Fischkran"  ("Roijer"  in  Lancaster  County) 
under  which  this  species  is  included.  The  immature  of 
this  species  have  also  been  called  "Scheisspok"  and  any- 
one who  has  visited  a  colony  of  them  will  know  why. 

American  Bittern,  Botaurus  lentiginosis 

All  the  names  used  for  the  herons  apply  also  to  this 
species.  It  is  strange  that  we  have  found  no  distinctive 
PG  name  for  this  bird  which  has  so  many  local  names  in 

*  A  Berks  County  informant  says  they  called  the  bird  "Scheid- 
pok,"  "Schadpok,"  because  it  vomits  freely  when  excited  as  though 
it  were  spitting  at  a  person.  Pelicans  and  herons  feed  their  young 
by  regurgitation,  and  will  also  throw  up  food  that  is  not  digestible 
or  otherwise  disagreeable.  Young  herons,  when  excited,  will  throw 
up  the  contents  of  their  stomach.  In  some  sections  the  use  of 
"Scheidpok"  is  so  broad  and  general  that  people  think  of  it  as  a 
snipe,  "fishcrane,"  night  heron,  blue  heron,  in  fact  any  bird  of 
mud  and  water.  Brendle's  list  gives  "Scheidpok''  for  the  blue 
heron. 
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E,  like  Thunder-pumper,  Stake-driver,  Butter-bump, 
Bog-bull,  Poke,  Mire  Drum,  Indian  Hen,  Marsh  Hen.  The 
bird  is  an  expert  at  camouflage,  is  at  home  in  the  tall 
grass  of  meadows  and  swamps,  and  is  seen  mostly  dur- 
ing migration  in  late  spring  and  early  fall.  An  inform- 
ant from  upper  Lehigh  County  has  described  the  "boom- 
ing" call  of  the  male  bittern  as  being  like  the  sound  of 
an  old  wooden  pump  or  the  creaking  of  an  old  barn  door.* 
Several  persons  have  said  that  "Scheisspok"  and  its 
variations  apply  also  to  this  species.  The  European  bit- 
tern (Botaurus  stellaris)  in  the  G  is  die  Rohrdommel. 

STORKS,  IBISES  AND  SPOONBILLS 

Only  one  species  of  these  famlilies,  the  wood  ibis, 
occurs  north  of  Mexico,  and  is  a  very  rare  straggler  into 
the  PG  region.  The  stork,  as  such,  is  unknown  in 
America.  The  common  stork  of  Europe.  Ciconia  c,  is  a 
famous  migratory  bird  of  the  Old  World,  and  Gleditscht 
describes  it  as  "ein  groszer  Vogel,  der  sein  Nest  auf  die 

*  Raymond  E.  Hollenbach,  Royersford,  has  written  to  us  as 
follows:  "The  word  'fiseh  crane'  was  specifically  used  for  the 
'American  bittern'  which  was  common  along  Jordan  Creek  at  one 
time.  Many  of  these  were  carelessly  shot  and  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  them  mounted;  they  were  always  referred  to  as  'fisch 
cranes.'  In  my  boyhood  days  I  used  to  fish  frequently  at  the  dam 
just  above  Pleasant  Corner  [Lehigh  County]  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing things  I  remember  was  a  peculiar  noise  that  sounded 
like  an  old-fashioned  wooden  pump,  such  as  nearly  every  farm 
used  to  have.  At  times  the  sound  varied  a  little  and  sounded  more 
like  the  swinging  of  a  creaking  barndoor.  There  was  a  shallow 
back  channel  at  the  dam,  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  alder  bushes, 
willows,  etc,  and  it  was  from  this  spot  that  the  sound  seemed  to 
come.  There  was  many  a  discussion  among  us  boys  as  to  what 
animal  made  the  noise — some  said  it  was  a  toad,  some  said  it  was 
a  turtle,  some  said  a  bird,  and  others  argued  that  it  really  was 
the  sound  of  a  pump,  although  there  was  no  building  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  I  found 
out  that  this  was  the  call  of  the  male  American  bittern." 

t  Johann  Friedrich  Gleditsch,  Tentsch-E nglisckes  Lexicon,  sec- 
ond revised  edition,  Leipzig,  1745. 
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Spitze  eines  Haus-tachs  bauet."  The  stork's  arrival  in 
Germany  was  a  harbinger  of  spring,  hence  the  saying, 
"Auf  Martini  wenn  die  Storche  kommen,"  in  reference 
to  an  impossible  or  fantastic  time  or  event  (like,  "when 
two  Sundays  come  together,"  or  "doomsday  in  the  after- 
noon"), for  storks  would  not  arrive  on  the  feast-day  of 
St.  Martin,  November  11th.  The  legend  about  the  stork 
bringing  the  babies  seems  to  be  related  to  the  fact  of 
the  bird's  arrival  in  the  springtime,  the  season  of  mating 
and  new  life,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  nested  on  house-tops 
and  chimneys.  Like  the  pelican,  it  was  held  sacred  by 
some,  and  storks  on  the  house-top  were  a  favorable  omen. 
None  of  the  G  names  like  Storch  and  Loffler  appear  in 
the  dialect  in  reference  to  these  birds;  usually  the  E 
"stork"  is  heard. 

SWA'NS 

The  swan  has  long  been  popular  in  Aryan  mythology, 
especially  in  fairy  tales  and  fables.  The  whistling  swan, 
Cygnus  columbianus,  can  be  seen  on  the  Susquehanna 
Flats  and  along  Chesapeake  Bay  during  March,  but  the 
only  swans  known  to  most  people  are  those  on  exhibition 
in  our  parks  and  public  gardens.  The  G  der  Schwan  has 
become  "Schwaan"  or  simply  "swan"  in  the  PG.  "Die 
Schwaan"  (or  "die  swan")  is  heard  more  often  than 
"der  Schwaan."  The  plural  would  be  "die  Schwaane"  or 
"die  swans"  (E  form).* 

GEESE 

Canada  Goose,  Branta  canadensis  c. 

'Die  Schneegans"  (pi.  "die  Schneegens") — "snow 
goose."   This  is  the  common  name  in  all  parts  of  the  PG 


*  Note  that  G  "der"  usually  becomes  PG  "die"  in  the  case  of  a 
dialect  use  of  E  names. 
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region.  The  migration  of  no  other  bird  arouses  as  much 
interest  or  attracts  as  much  attention.  Chapman  says 
that  "the  semi-annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Canada  Goose 
appeals  to  us  all  with  the  directness  of  a  personal  experi- 
ence. We,  see  the  living  wedge  of  long-necked  birds 
passing  high  overhead;  the  unbroken  sound-waves  bring 
the  sonorous  'honks'  with  unexpected  distinctness  to  our 
ears;  and  we  receive  an  impressive  lesson  in  the  migra- 
tion of  birds.  They  are  embarked  on  a  journey  of  several 
thousand  miles,  but  they  come  and  go  as  surely  as  though 
they  carried  chart  and  compass."*  Their  flight  is  the 
harbinger  of  the  coming  and  the  going  of  the  snow,  and 
will  even  now  arouse  much  excitement  in  a  PG  neigh- 
borhood. In  the  early  morning  of  the  very  day  that  these 
words  are  written  a  flight  of  over  a  hundred  geese  came 
up  over  the  horizon  and,  in  good  formation,  pushed  its 
way  steadily  toward  the  north. 

"Wildi  Gans"  or  "die  wild  Gans"  (pi.  "die  wilde 
Gens") — "wild  goose."  This  name  is  just  as  common  as 
the  one  already  given.  "Die  wilde  Gens  sin  am  fliege!" 
was  a  familiar  cry  in  the  PG  community,  and  numerous 
stories  and  superstitions  are  associated  with  their  pas- 
sage. "Wann  mer  die  wilde  Gens  zaehlt,  odder  wann 
mer  noch  ne  weisst,  dann  verhuddle  sie  sich," — that  is, 
they  break  formation,  "mer  verhuddelt  sie."  Also,  a 
person  was  not  supposed  to  count  them  or  to  point  to 
them,  for  this  would  bring  bad  luck.  It  was  said  that 
they  would  also  break  formation  if  the  leader  was  shot, 
and  that  if  the  leader  would  mislead  his  followers,  they 
would  attack  and  kill  him  upon  reaching  the  next  feed- 
ing ground.  Some  person,  in  all  seriousness,  would  ask, 
"Fer  wass  fliege  die  wilde  Gens  so?"  and  the  unsuspect- 


*  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  p.  182. 
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ing  listener  would  get  this  answer,  "Es  is  zu  weit  fer 
laaf e !" 

Beck  has  this  to  say  about  the  species:  "As  an  im- 
pressive and  picturesque  figure  of  the  vernal  and  autum- 
nal skies  this  species  has  surrounded  itself  with  names 
prophetic  and  legendary.  As  a  harbinger  of  the  coming 
and  of  the  going  of  the  snow  it  has  won  the  name  of 
Schna  Gons ;  as  a  result  of  its  clanging  note,  which  in  the 
mass  and  in  the  night  suggests  a  pack  in  full  cry,  it  is 
called  Awicher  Yager  (Ger.  Ewiger  Jaeger),  to  connect 
it  with  the  story,  still  current  in  South  Germany,  of  the 
restless  soul  of  some  riotous  huntsman  doomed  to  follow 
the  hounds  through  eternity.  The  'aberglaubig'  fear  of 
this  evil  spirit  still  exists  in  parts  of  Bavaria  (this  from 
a  native  of  Bavaria!).  Woodchoppers  often  make  crosses 
on  the  fresh  stump  as  a  protection  against  the  Ewiger 
Jaeger.  In  some  villages  in  wooded  regions  the  church 
bell  is  rung  every  two  hours  throughout  the  night,  nomin- 
ally as  Irrleite  for  persons  lost  in  the  forest;  but  by 
ancient  tradition  and  a  still  persistent  superstition,  as 
a  safeguard  against  this  spook.  Naughty  children  are 
warned  of  the  menace  of  the  EAviger  Jaeger."  * 

Another  native  of  Lancaster  County  has  said  that 
any  noise  high  in  the  night  sky  was  referred  to  as  "der 
Ewich  Yaeger," — the  honking  of  the  wild  geese,  or  the 
wind  tearing  through  the  trees  upon  a  hillside.f  Barba 
says  that  "the  conception  of  a  wild  huntsman  (der  wilde 
Jaeger)  on  a  wild  hunt  (die  wilde  Jagd),  who  rides 
through  the  sky  in  storms  heading  a  vast  host  (das  wilde 
Heer),  is  common  to  all  Germanic  peoples  and  has  found 

*  From  "The  Pennsylvania  German  Names  of  Birds,"  The  Auk, 
Vol.  XLI,  No.  2,  April,  1924,  pp.  288-295.  Also  from  Dr.  Beck's 
personal  notes  and  from  his  A  Chapter  on  the  Ornithology  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,  1924. 

t  Reported  by  M.  Russell  Wehr. 
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expression  in  many  forms.  Behind  it  lies  a  primitive 
conception  of  the  forces  of  nature  which  finally  became 
embodied  in  the  figure  of  the  supreme  Germanic  god 
Wodan,  god  of  the  storm  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Leading  his  countless  hosts  he  sweeps  across  the  earth 
at  certain  seasons,  especially  at  Twelfth  Night,  leaving 
blessings  as  well  as  fear  and  destruction  in  his  wake.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany  swarms  of  migratory  birds  fly- 
ing over  the  country  and  darkening  the  sky  were  spoken 
of  as  'Wodans  wilde  Heer'.  Our  ancestors  no  doubt  also 
brought  with  them  to  the  new  world  traditions  of 
'Wodans  wilde  Heer'."* 

When  wild  geese  were  heard  or  seen  flying  low  at 
night,  the  old  hunters  used  to  go  out  into  the  open  fields 
and  set  piles  of  straw  afire.  The  flaming  light  would  at- 
tract the  geese,  causing  them  to  alight  and  approach  the 
fire,  thus  affording  the  huntsman  a  good  shot.  Many  were 
taken  this  way  by  night.  Others  were  slaughtered  at 
favorite  feeding  grounds  by  day.  Sometimes  a  tamed 
Canada  goose,  kept  in  captivity  since  the  day  it  was 
winged  for  the  purpose,  would  be  placed  in  a  wheat  field 
as  a  decoy  or  "stool  pigeon,"  thus  inviting  great  numbers 
to  their  death. 

Some  have  tried  to  show  a  distinction  between  "Wilde 
Gens"  and  "Schneegens"  by  saying  that  the  former  were 
the  Canada  geese,  and  the  latter,  the  snowy  geese.  A 

*  From  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Preston  A.  Barba,  editor,  in  con- 
nection with  Ludwig  A.  Wollenweber's  story,  "Das  Wilde  Heer,'' 
both  of  which  appeared  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  September  21,  1941.  The 
story  is  that  two  men  went  out  to  find  the  wild  huntsman  and, 
amid  amusing  circumstances,  discovered  that  the  wild  host  was  a 
flight  of  "several  hundred  thousand  wild  pigeons."  So  "the 
seemingly  supernatural  finds  a  solution  in  a  natural  phenomenon." 
It  is  a  good  story!  Another  story  (not  so  good)  about  "The 
Eternal  Hunter — Der  Ewige  Jager — A  Pennsylvania  German 
Legend  of  Lancaster  County,"  appeared  in  The  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man, Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  October,  1902. 
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man  from  upper  Lehigh  County  insisted  that  "Schnee- 
gens"  meant  the  "snowy  geese, — net  so  gross  wie  die 
wilde  Gens  un  halwer  weiss  !"*  From  Lancaster  County 
we  have  a  report  that  the  two  dialect  names  were  used 
for  two  different  species  on  occasion,  and  that  at  other 
times  both  names  were  applied  to  the  Canada  geese 
alone. f  The  second  species  referred  to  in  these  reports 
may  be  the  American  brant,  Branta  bernicla  hrota, 
which  would  meet  the  description.  The  only  other  possi- 
bility would  be  the  greater  snow  goose,  Chen  hyperborea 
atlantica,  less  common  than  the  brant.  In  the  G  we  have 
Baumgans  which  refers  to  the  wild  tree  goose  or  Euro- 
pean brant ;  and  the  G  Schneegans  refers  to  the  greater 
snow  goose  (given  in  some  dictionaries  as  Anas  hyper- 
borea) and  to  any  "wild  goose"  such  as  the  graylag, 
which  is  the  original  of  our  common  domestic  goose. 
Autenrieth  gives  "halgans"  for  the  snow  goose, — the  G 
Hagelgans,  Schneegans. 

SURFACE-FEEDING  DUCKS 

Common  Mallard,  Anas  platyrhynchos  p. 

"Wildi  Ent"  (pi.  "wilde  Ente")—  the  general  name 
for  all  wild  ducks  and,  particularly,  for  this  species.  The 
common  mallard  is  the  best  known  of  all  ducks  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  is  the  original  of  nearly  all 
of  our  domestic  breeds.  The  ducks,  like  the  warblers, 
are  mostly  migratory,  hence  not  resident  long  enough  in 
the  PG  community  to  acquire  distinctive  names.  Re- 
gardless of  species,  they  were  simply  called  "wilde  Ente," 
or  "wilde  Ende."  "Es  gebt  yuscht  ee  sart  Ende, — wilde !" 


*  From  a  report  heard  by  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa 

t  Reported  for  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Lancaster  County,  by  M. 
Russell  Wehr. 
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"Die  schtreefich  End"  (Leh.)—  "striped"  or  "streak- 
ed duck,"  for  the  female  mallard  or  any  other  similar 
species. 

"Der  Griekopp"  or  "Griekobb"  (Lane,  Leh.) — "green 
head,"  for  the  male  mallard;  also  "Enterich,"  "Enderich" 
and  "Endrich"  for  any  male  duck.  The  PG  for  a  duck- 
ling is  "Entche"  or  "Endche";  for  a  duck  egg  "Enteoi," 
or  "Endeoi." 

"Die  dreck  Ende"  (Leh.) — a  common  name  for  the 
domestic  mallard,  or  the  "Indian  Runner,"  or  any  duck 
which  likes  the  swamps  and  mud  puddles ;  used  to  distin- 
guish the  species  from  the  white  ducks, — "Peeks"  and 
"Schgovi." 

A  flock  of  wild  ducks  is  called  "en  Drupp  wilde  Ende" ; 
also  "en  Haufe,"  "en  Lott  wilde  Ende." 

Common  Black  Duck,  Anas  rubripes  tristis 

"Die  schwatz  End"  (pi.  "die  schwatze ' Ende") — the 
Lehigh  County  names  for  the  female  of  the  "black  mal- 
lard." In  Lancaster  County  it  is  more  like  "die  schwarz 
Ent"  (pi.  "die  schwarze  Ente").  Distinctions  among 
the  various  species  of  ducks  are  not  common ;  the  general 
name  usually  must  suffice. 

Wood  Duck,  Aix  sponsa 

No  PG  name  for  this  once  common  and  richly  attired 
"tree  duck"  has  been  heard.  Helffrich,  in  his  Lebens- 
bild,  speaks  of  "wilde  Enten,  die  Baumente  von  den 
prachtvollsten  Farben  .  .  ." 

DIVING  DUCKS 

Bufflehead,  Charitonetta  albeola 
Brendle  reports  that  he  heard  the  names  "Budderend" 
and  "Budderkobb"  in  the  upper  Lehigh  Valley  for  a 
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species  which,  according  to  description,  probably  was  the 
bufflehead.  A  common  local  E  name  for  this  species  is 
"Butterball."  * 

MERGANSERS 

Beck  says  that  the  name  "wilde  Ende"  is  used  for  all 
the  edible  ducks,  including  the  three  mergansers.  Brendle 
says  that  the  name  "die  weiss  End"  was  heard  for  the 
American  merganser  near  Scheidys,  Pa.  f 

None  of  the  G  names  for  Old  World  species,  like 
Tauchente,  der  Tanicher,  for  the  European  merganser; 
Brandente  for  the  shelldrake;  Haubenente  for  the 
rufous-crested  duck,  a  diver ;  and  Fasan-ente  for  the  pin- 
tail duck,  have  appeared  in  the  PG. 

AMERICAN  VULTURES 
Turkey  Vulture,  Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis 

"Ludervoggel"  (pi.  "die  Luderveggel") — a  name  com- 
mon to  ail  parts  of  the  PG  region.  Also  an  expression 
of  disgust  and  contempt,  usually  in  reference  to  one  who 
leads  a  dissolute  life,  or  to  a  woman  of  evil  purposes  and 
immoral  habits, — "so  schlecht  as  der  Dreck  am  Wek." 

"Ooshaahne"  (pi.  "die  Ooshaahne,"  or,  rarely,  "die 

*  W.  L.  McAtee,  Local  Na/mes  of  Migratory  Game  Birds,  Mis- 
cellaneous Circular  No.  13,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  October,  1923. 

t  Again,  the  spelling  "kobb"  is  used  rather  than  "kopp,"  with 
"b"  taking  the  place  of  "p,"  for  reasons  already  given.  For 
similar  reasons  we  prefer  the  spelling  of  "Budder"  to  that  of 
"Butter,"  and  "End,"  "Ende,"  "Endrich"  to  that  of 
"Ent,"  "Ente,"  "Entrich."  Here  medial  and  final  G  "t"  are  re- 
placed by  "d."  We  feel  that  the  "d"  is  sufficiently  prominent  to 
justify  this  representation.  This  is  less  prominent  in  Lancaster 
County  and  there  the  consonantal  shift  seems  less  evident;  there 
the  G  quality  of  the  "t"  and  "p"  seem  to  be  retained  much  more 
than  in  Lehigh. 
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Ooshinkel") — the  most  common  name  in  Lehigh  County; 
heard  also  in  Berks  and  York. 

"Oosvoggel"  (pi.  "Oosveggel"  or  "die  Oosa,"  Beck)  — 
heard  more  often  in  Lancaster  County  than  any  other 
name,  and  not  heard  in  any  other  counties ;  also  in  Lam- 
bert. 

"Luderaadler"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leb.). 

"Aadler"  (York) — because  of  a  resemblance  to  the 
immature  bald  eagle.  "Aadler"  occasionally  is  a  name 
for  any  large,  soaring  bird. 

"Ooswoi"  (Leh.) — also  given  by  Lambert,  and  prob- 
ably more  common  than  we  have  indicated.  A  rare 
plural  is  "die  Ooswoije"  or  "die  Ooswoi'e." 

"Ludergrapp"  (Lane.) — also  in  Lambert.  "Boonas- 
tiel"  used  this  name  frequently  in  reference  to  exploiters, 
cheats,  parasites,  lawyers  and  politicians! 

"Luderwoi"  (Leh.) — not  as  prominent  as  "Ooswoi" 
in  Lehigh. 

"Oosgrabb"  (Leh.) — rarely  heard  in  Lehigh.  "Die 
Oosgrabb"  becomes  "die  Oosgrabbe"  in  the  plural.  "Die 
Ludergrapp"  becomes  "die  Ludergrappe." 

"Geier" — Lambert,  Lins  and  Horne  give  this  name 
from  the  G  Geier,  Geyer.  It  must  have  been  much  more 
common  in  an  earlier  day,  and  serves  as  an  example  of 
how  G  forms  have  fallen  by  the  way  as  newer  dialect 
forms  developed.  Beck  says  that  a  valley  in  the  Furnace 
Hills  of  northern  Lancaster  County  is  called  "Geierthal," 
so  named  by  the  early  settlers  because  of  the  turkey  vul- 
tures in  the  region. 

"Bussard" — an  increasingly  prominent  adaptation  of 
the  E  name.  The  E  name  is  heard  more  and  more  often 
in  the  dialect. 

The  variety  of  dialect  names  is  evidence  of  the  popu- 
larity of  this  species.    The  writer  has  never  heard  of 
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any  vultures  being  shot  or  trapped;  rather,  they  were 
left  alone  to  do  their  work. 

The  Old  World  nomenclature  has  not  survived  in  the 
New  World  except  for  the  occasional  use  of  "Geier." 
G  names  like  Aas-geyer,  Hasen-geyer  for  the  glede  kite; 
Fisch-geyer,  Fisch-ahr  for  the  osprey;  Geyer-falck  for 
the  gerfalcon ;  Geier-adler,  hammer  geier  for  the  great 
bearded  vulture  or  bearded  eagle;  Der  Braune  Geier, 
Bastard  Geier  for  the  griffon-vulture;  Der  Bergstorch 
for  the  white-headed  vulture;  Aarweihe  (from  the  old  G 
Aar,  eagle,  compounded  with  Weihe  to  denote  any  large 
bird  of  prey)  for  a  kind  of  kite;  Gabehveihe  for  a  species 
of  "fork-tailed"  kite, — these  have  not  carried  over  for 
obvious  reasons.  "Luder"  was  a  more  useful  and  color- 
ful word ;  and  Aas  combined  with  Weihe  gave  us  the  dia- 
lect form,  "Ooswoi." 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  even  dialect 
forms  can  be  corrupted  is  the  name  "Ohna  Haahne" 
given  the  species  by  a  farmer  along  the  Maiden  Creek 
in  Berks  County.* 

The  areas  of  distribution  of  the  above  PG  names  are 
by  no  means  mutually  exclusive.  They  over-lap  too 
much  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  localized  varia- 
tions in  names  would  have  to  be  made  before  any  lines 
could  be  drawn.  It  may  be  almost  impossible  to  draw 
any  geographical  lines  between  dialect  islands  at  this  late 
date,  for  cultural  diffusion  within  the  PG  community 
has  gone  ahead  at  great  speed  and  the  dialectal  topog- 
raphy of  the  region  has  been  levelled  off  and  smoothed 
out  pretty  much  by  this  time.  We  have  simply  reported 
the  names  as  we  have  heard  them,  and  our  fixation  of 
them  as  to  place  of  occurrence  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  use  elsewhere.    Home,  Lins,  Hoffman 


*  Reported  by  Raymond  E.  Kiebach,  Reading,  Pa. 
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and  Lambert  agree  on  "Ludervoggel"  and  "Geier" ;  Lam- 
bert, in  addition,  gives  "Oosvoggel,"  "Ooswoi,"  "Luder- 
grabb,"  and  that  is  all.* 

HAWKS  AND  EAGLES 

Eastern  Goshawk,  Astur  atricapillus  a. 

Generally  grouped  with  the  accipiter  hawks,  the 
next  two  species,  this  rare  hawk  is  given  those  names. 
Being  larger  than  the  accipiters,  it  is  also  grouped  with 
the  larger,  high-flying  hawks,  and  is  given  those  names 
as  well.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest,  fiercest  and  most  de- 
structive birds  of  prey. 

"Der  gans  gross  Woi" — a  name  heard  by  Brendle  in 
the  Finland  region  of  the  lower  eastern  counties,  may 
be  applied  to  distinguish  this  species  from  the  smaller 
accipiters.  Though  it  is  a  rare  winter  visitant,  its  gen- 
eral habits  give  it  prominence. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Accipiter  velox  v. 

"Schdoosswoi,"  or  "Schtoosswoi" — the  common  name 
for  all  the  "darters" :  for  the  goshawk,  the  "blue  darter" ; 
for  this  species,  the  "small  blue  darter";  and  for  the 
next,  the  "large  blue  darter."  The  sharp-shinned  is  a 
fearless,  aggressive  bird,  flying  very  swiftly  either  in 
the  open  or  through  woods,  and  making  sudden  dashes 
at  birds,  chicks  and  pigeons.  Its  short  wings  are  adapted 
for  precipitate  flight,  hence  the  expression,  "Er  hott  so 


*  A.  R.  Home,  Pennsylvania  German  Manual,  Kutztown,  1875. 
James  C.  Lins,  Common  Sense  Pennsylvania  German  Dictionary, 
Kenpton,  1887.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  "Grammatic  Notes  and  Vocabulary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Dialect,"  Washington,  D.  C.,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  XXVI,  Jan  - 
July,  1889,  pp.  187-285. 
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halwe  Fliggel,"  and  the  exclamation,  "Sell  is  en  Sch- 
doosswoi !  Er  geht  wie  en  Peil !" 

"Der  glee  Schdoosswoi"  (Leh.) — specifically  for  this 
species,  especially  the  male  (the  female  of  all  hawks  is 
approximately  one-third  larger  than  the  male). 

"Dauwewoi"  (Lane,  Leh.) — "pigeon  hawk,"  a  name 
shared  with  the  others  of  this  group.  The  male  of  the 
species  will  go  after  small  birds  (up  to  the  flicker  in 
size)  and  baby  chicks;  the  larger  female  and  the  Cooper 
go  after  larger  birds,  pigeons  and  poultry.  When  a 
small  hawk  sweeps  through  the  barnyard,  poultry  yard 
or  orchard  like  a  terrifying  storm,  it  is  one  of  the  acci- 
piters  making  a  raid. 

"Scheierwoi" — "barn  hawk."  A  name  in  Stoudt's  list, 
probably  intended  for  this  species,  since  it  was  given 
along  with  "Dauwewoi." 

"Dauwehabbich"  (Berks,  Leb.),  or  "Dauwehaabich." 
This  has  also  been  written  for  us  as  "Dauwehoppich." 

"Dauwedieb"  (Lane,  Leh.,  Mont.) — Lambert  gives 
this  name  also ;  he  also  gives  "Schtoosswoi"  and  "Hinkel- 
woi,"  and  says  that  the  meaning  of  all  three  is  "chicken 
hawk."  Thus  he  fell  heir  to  the  usual  mistake  of  not 
making  any  distinction  between  the  large  and  the  small 
hawks. 

"Dauweschdoosser"  (Lane.) — all  of  the  above  names, 
except  "der  glee  Schdoosswoi,"  also  apply  to  the  Cooper's 
hawk,  especially  the  male  Cooper. 

"Der  glee  Dauwewoi"  (Mont.) — like  "der  glee 
Schdoosswoi."  It  distinguishes  this  species  from  the 
larger  Cooper's  hawk.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
sparrow  hawk  which  is  made  to  suffer  for  the  unfor- 
tunate mistake. 

"Schdoossvoggel"  (Lane.) — a  less  common  name, 
shared  with  other  small  hawks  and  falcons.    Often  used 
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in  a  very  general  way  even  for  larger  hawks,  owls,  or 
any  bird  that  may  act  like  a  "darter."  Autenrieth  gives 
the  word  "stoossvochel"  for  the  G  Habicht;  also  "tau- 
bestosser"  for  der  Weih. 

Cooper's  Hawk,  Accipiter  cooperi 

"Schdoosswoi"  generally  and  "der  gross  Schdoosswoi" 
in  particular,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  smaller  sharp- 
shinned  hawk. 

"Der  glee  Hinkelwoi"  (Monroe) — this  name  indicates 
at  least  some  careful  observation  and  so  modifies  the 
usual  assumption  that  the  large  hawks  are  the  "chicken 
hawks";  it  at  least  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
smaller  "hen  hawk."  Beck  points  out  that  the  smaller 
male  of  the  species  is  called  "Dauweschdoosser,"  while 
the  larger  female  is  called  "Hinkelwoi";  this  is  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  two  types  of  names. 

"Hinkelwoi — die  grosse  Woi  sin  zu  langsam  fer 
Hinklicher  fange!"  This  statement,  heard  by  Brendle 
in  Lehigh  County,  properly  places  the  real  blame  on  the 
accipiter  hawks  who  deserve  the  reputation  commonly 
attributed  to  the  large  hawks.  This,  indirectly,  pro- 
nounces the  larger  hawks  "not  guilty";  so  does  the  next 
name. 

"Hinkelhabbich"  or  "Hinkelhabbicht"  (Leb.).  Brendle 
reports  that  he  also  heard  these  names  at  one  place  in 
western  Lehigh  County,  the  only  record  we  have  of  the 
use  of  "Habbich"  or  "Habbicht"  in  that  county.  From 
Berks,  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  Schuylkill  Counties  we 
have  these  general  names :  "Habbich,"  "Haabich,"  "Hab- 
bicht," "Haabicht,"  "Hawicht,"  "Haawich,"  "Hoppich," 
for  any  hawks. 
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Eastern  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Buteo  borealis  b. 

"Hinkelwoi" — Beck  is  right  when  he  says  that  this 
is  the  typical  "Hinkelwoi"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
The  sharp-shinned  goes  after  small  birds,  the  Cooper 
after  larger  birds,  game  and  poultry;  and  the  larger 
hawks  get  all  the  blame.  The  above  name  was  applied 
loosely  to  all  large  hawks  and  the  result  was  something 
of  which  our  people  can  only  be  ashamed.  The  farmer 
saw  a  red-tail,  or  a  red-shouldered  hawk,  sailing  in  wide 
circles  above  him  and  uttering  his  screaming  call.  Mean- 
while a  shrewd,  low-flying  accipiter  slipped  by  and 
stormed  into  the  poultry  yard  or  after  the  pigeons.  The 
average  person  did  not  see  that  the  damage  had  been 
done  by  a  smaller  hawk  of  a  different  color;  and  if  it  was 
a  female  accipiter,  it  was  still  easier  to  assume  that  a 
bird  like  the  high-flying  hawk  had  done  the  dirty  work. 
So,  a  hawk  was  a  hawk,  and  the  farmer  declared  war 
against  his  friends.  The  large  hawk  became  the  "hen 
hawk,"  a  slow-flying,  easy  target,  whose  slaughter  was 
as  continual  as  it  was  unfortunate,  while  the  smaller, 
more  difficult  target  got  away. 

Lambert  gives  the  name,  "Rotschwensicher  Hinkel- 
woi," for  a  "chicken  hawk,"  and  this  must  be  the  species. 
From  Lancaster  County  comes  the  name,  "Der  Rotsch- 
wensich." 

Northern  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Buteo  lineatus  I. 

This  species,  like  its  near  relative,  the  red-tail,  fairly 
common  during  the  winter  months,  lives  out  in  the 
open  spaces  and  near  the  woods,  where  mice,  other  mam- 
mals, snakes  and  insects  are  its  food,  but  to  it  the  name 
"Hinkelwoi"  is  as  frequently  applied.  Both  species  are 
common  figures  on  the  winter  landscape,  easily  seen,  and 
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thus  compelled  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  bird-killing 
relatives,  the  goshawk  and  the  accipiters.  Only  rarely, 
perhaps  only  when  driven  to  desperation  by  hunger,  do 
they  go  after  game-birds  and  poultry.  "Hinkelwoi"  in 
the  eastern  counties,  and  "Hinkelhabbich"  in  the  western 
counties,  covers  both  of  the  above  species,  also  the  com- 
mon broad-winged  hawk  and  the  marsh  hawk  of  the 
summer  fields  and  meadows,  and  even  the  rarer  rough- 
legged  hawk  (according  to  Beck). 

Southern  Bald  Eagle,  Haliaetus  leucocephalus  I. 

"Der  Aadler— the  common  name  throughout  the  en- 
tire PG  region.  From  Lancaster  County  comes  the 
name,  "der  weisskeppich  Aadler."  Beck  says  that  the 
few  of  the  species  which  are  to  be  found  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna are  but  the  remnant  of  "a  greater  local  glory." 
The  writer  saw  one  in  Lehigh  County  a  decade  ago. 
Audubon  says  that,  on  several  occasions,  he  saw  bald 
eagles  fishing  in  the  Perkiomen  Creek. 

The  name,  "Aadler,"  applies  also  to  the  golden  eagle, 
once  a  more  common  resident  in  the  East,  disappearing 
about  a  century  ago,  now  only  a  rare  visitant.  The  oc- 
casional reports  about  golden  eagles  in  the  East  usually 
indicate  the  presence  of  immature  bald  eagles,  but  the 
old  stories  about  golden  eagles  carrying  away  sheep  and 
calves  and  even  babies  are  still  being  told  in  some  PG 
households ;  they  make  good  conversation  and  no  more ! 

A  feeling  of  mingled  fear  and  reverence,  however, 
still  colors  the  approach  of  some  of  our  people  to  the 
national  bird,  the  bald  eagle.  The  eagle  has  always  held 
a  place  of  prominence  in  the  folklore  of  many  people. 
It  was  sacred  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  Old 
World,  to  some  of  the  Indians  in  the  New.  The  eagle 
was  the  master  of  the  elements,  the  king  of  all  birds.  It 
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alone  could  fly  into  the  sun  with  undazzled  eyes.  It 
never  grew  old  (Psalm  103:5),  so  run  the  ancient  tales; 
when  it  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  years,  it  would 
rise  into  the  air  and  fly  upward  and  upward  into  the 
sun  until  its  feathers  became  white  hot.  Then  it  would 
dive  into  the  sea  like  a  meteor  to  quench  the  flames.  Re- 
tiring to  its  nest  for  a  while,  it  would  brood  there  and 
then  emerge,  young  and  lusty,  in  fresh  plumage,  like  the 
mythical  and  immortal  Phoenix  rising  out  of  its  own 
ashes  and  renewing  itself  every  five  hundred  years.  By 
its  disappearance  into  the  glare  of  the  sun,  it  became 
identified  with  the  sun  itself;  and  as  the  sun  rose  daily 
after  going  down  in  the  western  ocean,  so  the  eagle! 

Its  pre-eminence  led  to  its  use  in  heraldry  in  many 
lands,  as  the  Roman  eagle  or  the  imperial  eagle  of  Ger- 
many. To  the  Greeks,  it  carried  Zeus'  thunderbolts  to 
chasten  mortal  men.  In  Rome,  when  an  emperor  was 
cremated,  an  eagle  was  liberated  to  carry  aloft  to  the 
"immortals"  the  soul  of  the  departed  monarch.  So, 
many  primitive  peoples  release  a  bird  over  the  grave  of 
the  departed,  thinking  that  the  spirit  takes  the  form  of  a 
bird  after  it  leaves  the  body.  On  church  lecterns  the 
"flying  eagle"  (Revelations  4:7)  supports  the  Scriptures. 
The  eagle  is  the  symbol  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  because 
it  is  believed  that  John  shows  the  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  mind  of  Christ;  thus,  the  eagle,  flying  so 
often  into  the  heavens,  becomes  the  symbol  of  inspira- 
tion. And  in  some  of  the  devotional  books  which  our 
people  brought  with  them  from  the  Old  World,  Jesus 
himself  was  the  eagle  flying  into  the  sun  (the  presence 
of  God),  carrying  on  his  back  the  poorer  children  of 
earth ;  or,  Jesus  was  "the  Sun  of  Righteousness"  arising 
"with  healing  in  his  wings." 

The  appearance  of  the  eagle  always  was  a  favorable 
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omen;  and  its  loss,  defeat  or  death  was  an  omen  of  dis- 
aster. When  this  messenger  of  the  gods  soared  aloft  it 
was  a  portent  of  victory:  if  not,  it  was  an  omen  of  de- 
feat. It  was  the  master  of  the  air,  the  spirit  of  the  air 
incarnate,  so  its  appearance  had  much  to  do  with  the 
weather.  The  gall  of  the  eagle,  mixed  with  honey,  was 
considered  a  sure  cure  for  failing  eyesight,  just  as  owls' 
eyes  gave  new  sight  and  wisdom,  and  nightingales' 
tongues  improved  the  voice.* 

The  northern  European  folk-tale  of  the  eagle's  one 
defeat  appeared  in  at  least  one  colonial  primer  that  the 
writer  has  seen.  It  is  the  story  of  how  the  birds  gath- 
ered to  elect  a  king,  how  the  eagle  in  his  turn  soared 
higher  than  any  other  bird,  and  how  the  little  wren, 
perched  on  the  eagle's  back,  at  the  last  moment  rose  a  bit 
higher  than  the  eagle,  thus  winning  the  royal  title  for 
himself. 

Marsh  Hawk,  Circus  hudsonius 

"Der  gross  Woi" — in  comparison  with  the  goshawk, 
"der  gans  gross  Woi"  (Finland,  Pa.). 

"Der  Schwammwoi"  —  "swamp  hawk"  in  Carbon 
County. 

"Der  weiss  Woi"  (Carbon) — because  of  its  promi- 
nent field  mark. 

"Der  schloossweiss  Woi"  or  "Schloosswoi"  (Leh.)  — 
meaning  a  hawk  showing  white  "like  hail."  Schloszweisz 
is  obsolete  G  for  "white  as  hailstones,"  and  describes  the 
upper  tail-coverts,  or  the  white  spot  on  the  rump  of  this 
species.! 

*  Some  of  this  is  taken  from  The  Gods  Had  Wings,  by  W.  J. 
Brown,  Constable  and  Company,  London,  1936. 

t  These  names  were  given  to  us  by  Thomas  Brendle,  whose  in- 
formant said:  "This  hawk  does  not  eat  pigeons  or  chickens.  It 
was  eaten  by  older  people,  as  hawks  were  used  for  food  in  the 
long  past." 
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Sharing  the  fate  of  the  genus  Buteo,  this  species  too 
is  known  as  "Hinkelwoi." 

Osprey,    Pandion  hailaetus  carolinensis 

"Fischwoi"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Monroe,  Mont.)  — 
common  name  for  this  species,  seen  mostly  along  large 
watercourses  and  lakes. 

"Fischaadler"  (Lane,  Leh.) — like  the  G  Fischadler. 

"Fischhabbich"  (Leb.),  also  "Fischhaabich,"  "Fisch- 
haabicht,"  "Fisch-hoppich."  "Hoppich"  is  the  way  it 
was  spelled  for  us. 

"Aadler"  (Lane,  York) — because  of  its  general  re- 
semblance to  an  eagle,  similarity  of  habitat,  and,  perhaps 
by  association,  for  its  contests  with  the  bald  eagle  for 
whom  it  does  a  lot  of  fishing. 

"Meeraadler"  (Lane) — a  G  form,  like  Fluszadler. 

FALCONS 

We  have  no  dialect  names  for  the  duck  hawk  {Falco 
peregrinus  anatum  ) ,  the  New  World  representative  of 
the  "Noble  Peregrine"  of  Old  World  falconry.  It  is  a 
casual  visitor  only,  seen  along  the  Delaware  and  the 
lower  Susquehanna. 

The  true  pigeon  hawk  {Falco  columbarius  c.)  de- 
serves mention  here  because  it  is  a  rare  visitor  in  the 
region,  and  because  it  is  not  the  so-called  "pigeon  hawk" 
of  the  PG  region.  The  names  "Dauwedieb"  (Lane), 
"Dauwehabbich"  (Leb.),  the  general  name  of  "Schdooss- 
woi,"  and  nearly  all  of  the  other  names  used  for  the 
genera  Astur  and  Accipiter,  have  been  given,  supposedly, 
for  this  species.  This  bird  is  an  enemy  of  all  small  birds, 
but  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  any  of  the  names  given 
were  based  on  accurate  identification  of  the  species. 
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Most  of  them,  it  seems,  were  intended  for  the  accipiters 
and  the  sparrow  hawk,  with  which  this  small  falcon  may 
be  readily  confused.  Even  "Scheierwoi"  (Leh.)  given 
specifically  for  the  "pigeon  hawk,"  does  not  apply  here. 

Eastern  Sparrow  Hawk,  Faleo  sparverius  s. 

"Der  glee  Schdoosswoi — er  dutt  sich  ruhich  in  der 
Luft  hewe"  (Leh.) — accurate  identification  based  on  the 
bird's  ability  to  "tread  air." 

"Schdoosswoi"  (Berks,  Leh.,  Mont.) — "Er  fresst  ken 
Dauwe." 

"Dauwewoi"  (Leh.) — confused  with  the  accipiters. 

"Schpatzewoi"  (Lane.) — perhaps  just  a  translation 
of  the  E  name;  but  it  may  also  be  based  on  the  bird's 
occasional  raids  on  smaller  birds.  This  falcon  is  a 
friendly,  colorful  fellow,  amusing  at  times,  and  does  not 
deserve  to  be  classed  with  the  accipiter  hawks. 

Lest  the  reader  be  hopelessly  confused,  this  summary 
is  in  order.  "Woi"  (rarely  "Boi,"  a  name  which  Beck 
adds  to  the  list)  is  a  general  name  for  all  hawks;  the 
plural  is  "die  Woi"  (rarely,  "Woi'e,"  "Woije,"  which 
Brendle  gives  for  Monroe  and  Montgomery  Counties). 
In  the  counties  west  of  Lehigh,  "Habbich,"  "Habbicht," 
"Haabich,"  "Haabicht."  "Hoppich,"  "Hawich,"  "Hawicht" 
are  also  heard.  The  writer  never  heard  these  names  in 
Lehigh  County ;  a  number  of  other  persons  have  said  the 
same  thing.  The  names  "Hinkelwoi"  and  "Hinkelhab- 
bich"  were  applied,  usually,  to  all  large  hawks,  begin- 
ning, approximately,  with  the  female  Cooper.  The 
smaller  hawks,  beginning  with  the  male  Cooper,  and  the 
small  falcons,  went  by  the  name  of  "Schdoosswoi," 
"Dauwewoi,"  or  some  form  of  these  two.  "Hinkelwoi," 
as  applied  to  the  large  hawks,  is  for  the  most  part  an  un- 
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just  and  undeserved  name,  and  should  be  used  for  the 
rare  goshawk  and  the  accipiters 

Only  the  general  G  names  have  survived.  Weihe,  the 
G  for  the  kite  and  hawk,  can  be  seen  in  "Woi"  or  in  the 
rarer  PG  form,  "Wai."  Falke  or  Falcke,  the  G  for 
falcon,  does  not  appear  in  the  dialect.  Habicht  for  hawk 
seems  to  survive  west  of  Lehigh  County  in  the  form  of 
"Habbich."  The  name  "Hinkelhabbich"  can  be  seen  in 
the  G  for  the  European  goshawk,  der  Huhner habicht. 
Forms  of  the  G  Taubenstdszer  can  be  seen  in  "Dauwe- 
schdoosser"  and  "Schdoossvoggel."  Sperber,  G  for  the 
European  sparrow  hawk  or  kestrel,  a  bird  like  our  sharp- 
shinned,  did  not  carry  over.  The  G  vocabulary  is  quite 
full  of  terms  related  to  hawks  and  falcons,  since  falconry 
once  was  a  great  European  sport,  but  most  of  the  names 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  PG  vocabulary. 

In  this  instance  the  dialect  names  are  not  as  well 
chosen  as  in  some  others.  Some  reflect  no  keen  powers  of 
observation ;  rather,  they  seem  to  be  the  result  of  snap 
judgments  arrived  at,  perhaps,  in  anger.  Hawks  did  some 
damage  in  the  barnyard  and  that  was  enough  for  any 
PG  farmer ;  the  war  was  on  from  there,  and  no  time  was 
taken  to  give  the  friends  of  the  open  fields  the  names 
they  deserved.  Even  the  law  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
wholly  changing  the  farmer's  attitude  toward  the  large 
hawks,  and  a  hawk  is  still  just  a  hawk  when  many  a 
"Dutchman"  goes  for  his  gun.  This  has  often  been  the 
motto :  "Wann  mer  nat  waess  was  es  is,  dann  macht  mer 
's  dod  !" 

Old  hunters  used  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  kill 
a  hawk  by  shooting  at  its  breast,  the  feathers  being  so 
thick  and  compact  as  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  the 
shot.  To  kill  a  hawk,  it  was  said  that  the  hunter  had 
to  fire  from  the  side  or  from  the  rear.    They  were  shot 
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anyway,  and  their  pathetic  bodies  were  nailed  up  on  the 
side  of  a  barn  or  shed  "to  keep  other  hawks  away  from 
the  barnyard  fowls  and  from  the  pigeons."  Sometimes 
they  were  put  up  simply  as  trophies  of  the  hunt,  and 
there  would  be  rivalry  in  the  neighborhood  as  to  who 
could  nail  up  the  largest  hawk  or  the  greatest  number 
of  "birds  of  prey" — "Raabveggel."  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other, the  carcasses  were  never  taken  down ;  left  to  hang 
until  decomposed,  the  feathers  and  bones  finally  came 
clown  of  their  own  accord. 

Brendle  and  Unger  have  this  to  say  about  the  cus- 
tom: "The  eaves  of  the  house,  unlit  by  the  light  of  the 
sun,  were  places  where,  in  ancient  belief,  the  protective 
house  spirits  dwelt.  The  eaves  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
house ;  thus  far  and  no  farther  can  the  evil  spirits  come. 
The  belief  goes  back  to  the  time  when  some  protective 
symbol  was  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  We  still 
have  these  protective  symbols.  It  is  a  frequent  sight  to 
see  the  carcass  of  a  hawk,  crow,  or  owl,  hanging  or  nailed 
to  the  side  of  a  farm  building.  The  reason  for  this  cus- 
tom is  that  the  other  birds  of  prey  will  be  frightened 
away  by  the  sight,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  the  present 
clay  motive  for  the  custom.  Our  Teutonic  ancestors, 
however,  nailed  birds,  wings  of  birds,  or  carved  figures 
of  birds  on  their  barns  and  sheds  to  frighten  away  pestil- 
ence and  disease."  * 

An  interesting  observation  concerning  this  custom 
is  to  be  found  in  the  translator's  note  to  Papini's  Life  of 
Christ,  f  She  explains  that  she  has  omitted  sentences 
which  contained  allusions  that  would  surely  be  obscure 

*  "Folk  Medicine  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gei-mans,"  P.  G.  S.  Pro- 
ceedings, Vol.  XLV. 

t  Life  of  Christ,  by  Giovanni  Papini.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York,  1923. 
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to  non-Italian  readers.  An  example  of  this  is  in  the 
scene  of  the  crucifixion  where  Papini  says  that  Christ 
was  "nailed  to  the  cross  with  out-stretched  arms  like  an 
owl  nailed  with  out-stretched  wings  to  a  barn-door.  This 
revolting  countryside  custom  being  unknown  to  Ameri- 
can readers,  a  reference  to  it  could  only  cloud  the  pas- 
sage."  Alas,  the  translator  did  not  know! 

GROUSE 

Eastern  Ruffed  Grouse,  Bonasa  umbellus  u. 

Early  English  and  German  settlers  in  the  New 
World  saw  in  this  species  the  one  that  most  nearly  re- 
sembled the  Old  World  "pheasant"  and  Fasan.  Hence 
all  names  for  the  grouse  were  based  on  the  European 
names  for  the  pheasant. 

The  dialect  name  takes  three  forms,  not  easily  fixed 
as  to  spelling  and  place  of  usage.  In  general  this  is  the 
way  they  have  appeared: 

"Fassant  "  (pi.  "die  Fassante")  or  "Fassand"  (pi. 
"die  Fassande") — heard  in  Berks,  Bucks,  Dauphin, 
Lehigh,  Monroe,  Montgomery  and  Schuylkill  Counties. 
"Boonastiel"  uses  this  form  and  writes  it  as  "fasont." 
J.  B.  Sheetz,  in  a  poem,  "In  de  Goota  Olta  Tzita,"  in  the 
Penn  Germania,  January,  1912,  uses  the  phrase, 
"phasanta  oily  sot,"  which  implies  that  this  name  was 
used  specifically  for  the  grouse  and  also  generally  to 
include  the  quail.  The  name  "Fassante"  also  appears 
under  the  heading  of  "Unser  Pennsylvanisch-  Deitscher 
Kalenner,  1905,"  in  the  P.  D.  Eck  of  November  5,  1938.  * 

*  "Fersant"  takes  the  feminine  singular  "die,"  hence  "die  Busch- 
fersant"  and  "die  Baerrickfersant."  "Fersantehaahne"  is  of  course 
masculine.  Other  names,  like  "Fersantehinkel"  and  "Busch- 
hinkel,"  are  more  vague  and  of  more  general  reference;  though 
actually  feminine  in  character,  the  neuter  article  is  used.    So  we 
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"Fessant"  (pi.  "die  Fessante")  or  "Fessand"  (pi. 
"die  Fessande") —  reported  only  from  Lancaster  County, 
the  informants  spelling  it  "Fesond"  and  "Fesand." 
"Fassant"  and  Fessant"  often  sound  pretty  much  like 
the  same  word  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  two ! 

"Fersant  "  (pi.  "die  Fersante")  or  "Fersand"  (pi. 
"die  Fersande") —  heard  in  Berks,  Bucks,  Lehigh  and 
Montgomery  Counties.  Lloyd  Moll  wrote  it  as  "Fer- 
sande" and  "Fersandehawne"  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  April  10, 
1937.  Lins  gives  "Farsond"  for  "pheasant,"  which,  about 
1887,  must  have  meant  the  grouse. 

Lambert  noted  two  of  the  above  forms,  "Fersant" 
and  "Fassant,"  obviously  giving  the  names  generally  pre- 
vailing, and  omitting  "Fessant."  He  gave  "pheasant, 
from  the  G  Fasan,"  as  the  meaning,  and  must  have  had 
the  grouse  in  mind,  for  he  also  gives  "Fersantehinkel" 
and  defines  it  as  a  "breed  of  fowls  somewhat  resembling 
Rhode  Island  Reds,"  in  which  case  he  must  have  been 
thinking  of  the  new  arrival,  the  ring-necked  pheasant. 
Lambert's  definition  of  "Fersantebeer"  as  "partridg- 
berry"  shows  that  the  name  also  was  used  for  the  quail 
(the  English  generally  referred  to  the  quail  as  a  "part- 
ridge" and  rarely  used  this  name  for  the  grouse). 

"Busehfersant"  (pi.  "die  Buschfersante") — used  in 


have  "es  Fersantehinkel"  and  "es  Buschhinkel."  In  using-  the 
singular  number  one  always  is  on  safe  ground  if  the  indefinite 
article  is  used,  as  "en  Fersant."  We  have  heard  this  used  more 
than  any  other.  Most  people,  in  speaking  to  us  about  birds,  would 
say,  "Sell  is  en  .  ."  There  was  more  emphasis,  accuracy  and  con- 
viction in  their  speech  when  they  used  "der,"  "die"  or  "es."  So 
when  speaking  of  the  next  species,  the  quail,  it  was  "es  Badriesel" 
(as  Lambert  gives  it)  or  "en  Badderriesel,"  the  one  diminutive 
in  character  and  implication,  the  other  a  rather  general  reference; 
but  when  Bob  was  seen  in  the  field  or  on  a  fence  post,  and  when 
one  wanted  to  call  attention  to  his  personality,  then  it  was  "Der 
Badderriesel."    Gender  in  the  dialect  is  a  capricious  thing! 
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speaking  of  the  grouse  once  very  abundant  in  the  Pine 
Swamp,  near  Eckville,  Berks  County,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Mountain.*  From  Alburtis,  Berks  County,  we  have 
the  name  "es  Buschhinkel"  (pi.  "die  Buschhinkel")  for 
a  "wild  pheasant."  f 

"Die  Wildfersant"  (pi.  "die  wilde  Fersante")— an 
early  name,  reported  by  Brendle,  probably  to  distin- 
guish this  species  from  the  European  pheasants,  several 
species  of  which  were  domesticated  and  kept  in  Old 
World  aviaries. 

"Die  glee  Fassant"  (pi.  "gleene  Fassante") — a  more 
recent  name,  used  in  the  Finland  region,  to  distinguish 
this  species  from  the  introduced  English  ring-necked 
pheasant,  a  larger  bird. 

"Baerrickfersant"  (pi.  "die  Baerrickfersante")  — 
from  Berks  County  we  have  the  report  that  the  grouse 
was  spoken  of  as  "en  Fersant,"  rarely  as  "Baerrick- 
fersant," until  the  ring-neck  came  and  took  the  former 
name;  after  that,  "Baerrickfersant"  was  more  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  grouse. $  Marburger,  from  Denver, 
says  that  "Baeryefessant"  was  their  common  name  for 
the  grouse;  "Baerrickfessant"  a  rarer  form. 

"Die  Globber"  (pi.)  or  "Glopper" — so  named  because 
of  their  drumming.  Stump  reports  that  this  name  was 
used  in  the  Allemangel  section  of  Albany  Township, 
Berks  County, — "die  Buschfersante  hen  als  so  arrick 
gebrummt  im  Beindschwamm  hinne  am  Eck  drowwe  in 
Allemangel  un  mer  hen  sie  die  Globber  g'heesse."  Note 
that  "gebrummt"  is  used  rather  than  "gedrummt"  to  de- 
scribe the  thumping  of  the  male  grouse.    Albany  Town- 

*  Reported  by  Calvin  S.  Stump,  Maxatawny,  Pa. 

t  From  W.  W.  Kemp,  Alburtis,  Pa. 

%  From  Raymond  E.  Kiebach,  Reading,  Pa. 
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ship  is  near  the  nationally  known  Hawk  Mountain  Bird 
Sanctuary. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  in  his  "Journal"  tells 
how,  on  November  2,  1750,  he  left  the  home  of  Pastor 
George  Michael  Weiss  in  Goshenhoppen  and  went  "to  the 
so-called  flying  mountains  in  Oly — which  are  so  called 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  wild  Indian  chickens 
which  abound  there."*  Dr.  Henry  Harbaugh  adds 
the  note  that  "prairie-hens,  which  still  abound  in 
the  western  prairie,  were  abundant  at  an  early  day  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains."  This  may  be 
a  reference  to  the  now  extinct  "heath  hen"  (Tym- 
panuchus  cupido  c.  )  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  common 
bird  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia  until  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  Or  was  Schlatter  thinking  of  the 
ruffed  grouse?  Turnbuil  says  that  a  few  heath  hens  sur- 
vived in  Monroe  and  Northampton  Counties  as  late  as 
1869. f  Obviously  some  of  the  pioneers  were  not  always 
sure  of  what  they  were  seeing,  whether  grouse  or  quail 
or  heath  hen ! 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  Pastor  William  Stoy,  that 
erratic  preacher  of  colonial  Pennsylvania,  who  came  one 
day  to  conduct  a  service  at  one  of  his  churches  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  When  he  entered  the  pul- 
pit he  saw  that  only  a  few  women  had  gathered  to  hear 
his  sermon.  He  mumbled  to  himself,  "Ferwas  soil  ich 
zu  de  aide  Weiwer  predigen?  Sie  verstehen  es  doch 
nicht!  Ich  geh  Reehiener  schiessen!"  And  with  that  he 
walked  out  of  the  church.  The  word  here  was  a  form 
of  Rebhiiner,  G  for  "Partridge,"  and  Stoy  was  going  to 


*  Henry  Harbaugh,  The  Ldfe  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  Phila- 
delphia, 1857. 

f  Turnbuil,  Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
1869. 
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hunt  for  either  quail  or  grouse, — and  perhaps  both! 

G  names  like  Schneehuhn  for  the  white  grouse  or 
ptarmigan;  Birkhuhn  or  Berghuhn  for  the  black  grouse 
or  heath  grouse;  Auerhahn  or  Auerhuhn  for  the  large 
black  or  mountain  grouse;  and  Spielhahn  for  the  same 
species,  have  not  appeared  in  the  dialect.  Haselhuhn 
(Tetrao  bonasia)  for  the  wood  grouse  or  hazel-hen  (and 
the  black  grouse)  did  appear  in  some  of  the  early  colonial 
writings,  as  already  noted,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  PG. 

We  have  heard  the  name  "prairie  chicken"  used  in 
the  dialect.  Perhaps  this  is  the  result  of  the  memory 
of  earlier  days  when  the  eastern  representative  of  this 
species,  the  heath  hen,  was  present  in  the  region.  Again, 
it  may  be  due  to  early  reports  from  the  West.  The 
name  has  been  used  rather  loosely  and  we  have  found 
that  on  several  occasions  the  upland  plover  or  the  ruffed 
grouse  were  the  actual  species  being  mentioned.  Lambert 
gives  "Feldhinkel"  for  the  plover,  quail  and  prairie 
chicken.  This  word  will  come  up  again,  but  it  may  be 
said  here  that  it  too  was  used  in  a  very  general  way,  to 
include  the  grouse,  the  quail,  the  pheasants,  the  upland 
plovers  and  any  large  birds  of  the  open  fields. 

PARTRIDGES  AND  QUAILS 

The  true  partridges  and  quails  of  the  Old  World  be- 
long to  the  genera  Perdix  and  Coturnix  respectively.  In 
the  New  World  we  have  no  species  that  closely  resembles 
either  of  these  two,  hence  the  application  of  the  Old  World 
names  to  the  New  World  species  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  confusion.  Our  common  "Bob-white"  belongs  to  the 
New  World  genus  Colinus,  which  more  nearly  resembles 
the  genus  Coturnix  than  any  other,  and  should  therefore 
be  known  as  a  quail  (as  Northerners  generally  call  it) 
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rather  than  as  a  partridge  (the  name  which  Southerners 
give  it) .  Our  people,  however,  thought  that  it  resembled 
the  Old  World  partridge  of  the  genus  Perdix,  and  that 
fact  has  given  shape  to  most  of  the  dialect  names  for  the 
quail;  only  rarely  does  one  hear  a  dialect  name  for  the 
quail  which  suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  European 
genus  Coturnix. 

Partridge,  Perdix  p.  p. 

This  is  the  common  partridge  of  Europe,  sometimes 
called  the  "Hungarian  partridge."  It  has  been  intro- 
duced very  widely  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  since 
1900  and  is  now  well  established  as  a  game-bird  in  many 
localities.  Chapman  notes  that  of  those  first  planted  in 
the  northeastern  States  a  small  colony  survived  in  Lehigh 
County.  This  may  explain  why  some  hunters  refer  to 
"a  5-ounce  quail"  (meaning,  the  Bob-white)  and  to  "an 
8-ounce  quail"  (meaning,  the  Hungarian  partridge).  The 
introduction  of  this  species  is  said  to  have  been  even 
more  successful  in  the  northwestern  states  and  the  ad- 
joining parts  of  Canada.  They  seem  to  become  more 
numerous  in  Pennsylvania  from  year  to  year,  for  more 
are  being  stocked  and  greater  numbers  are  taken  by 
hunters.  In  Europe  this  bird  frequented  cultivated  lands, 
often  where  cover  was  scant,  and  it  is  doing  the  same 
thing  in  America.  This  is  one  of  the  birds  which  our 
fathers  must  have  thought  of  when  first  they  saw  our 
very  common  Bob-white.  The  PG  names  for  the  Bob- 
white  therefore  apply  also  to  this  introduced  species. 

Bob-white,  Colinus  virgiwianus  v. 

"Badriesel"  (pi.  "die  Badrieslicher"  or  "die  Badrie- 
selcher") — this  name  seems  to  be  most  common  in  Lan- 
caster County.  It  is  one  of  the  names  given  by  Lambert. 
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Beck  gives  it  and  spells  it  "Bodreesel."  In  Brendle's  list 
it  is  spelled  "Batreesel."  Rauch*,  who  was  a  native  of 
Lititz,  spells  it  "Botressel."  Home  gives  it  as  "Bodres'l" 
and  gives,  in  addition,  the  two  G  equivalents — Rebhuhn, 
Watehel.  Lambert,  Rauch  and  Horne  give  as  the  E 
equivalents  both  partridge  and  quail.  This  form  of  the 
name  has  also  been  heard  in  Berks,  Bucks,  Lehigh  and 
Montgomery  Counties,  but  its  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  Lancaster  is  indicative  of  the  origin  of  the  word,  for 
it  is  there  that  we  would  expect  to  find  the  early  form 
of  the  dialect  name.  Another  form  of  the  plural,  "Bad- 
riese,"  for  which  there  is  another  singular  in  the  form 
of  "Badries,"  has  also  come  from  Lancaster  County. 

"Badriesli"  (the  plural  of  which  would  probably  be 
either  "Badrieslin"  or  "Badrieslicher") — also  given  by 
Lambert,  again  a  diminutive  form.  Miller  gives  "Bat- 
riesli"  (G  Patrieschen)  for  "partridge."  f 

"Badrieseli"  (pi.  "die  Badrieselicher") — a  more  defin- 
ite diminutive,  heard  in  Bucks  and  Lebanon  Counties. 

"Die  Badderies"  (or  "Badderries")  or  "es  Badderies" 
— heard  near  Pennsburg,  Montgomery  County.  This 
name  is  a  transitional  form ;  it  marks  a  shift  from  "Bad- 
ries, Badriese,  Badriesel"  to  "Badderiesel"  and  its  vari- 
ants. With  "Badries"  as  the  original  form  of  our  dialect 
name  for  the  species,  it  can  be  seen  how  "Badderies" 
would  be  the  next  major  form,  and  how  the  various 
forms  of  "Badderiesel"  would  proceed  from  there.  Our 
informant  in  this  matter  also  gave  "Badderieselche"  as 
a  rarer  form  of  the  name. 

"Badderiesel"  (pi.  "die  Badderiesel")    or  "Badder- 


*  Edward  H.  Rauch,  Pennsylvania  Deitsch  Hond  Booch,  Mauch 
Chunk,  1879. 

t  Daniel  Miller,  Pennsylvania  German,  Vol.  II,  Reading,  1901. 
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riesel"  (pi.  "die  Badderriesel") — this  is  by  far  the  most 
prominent  name  in  Lehigh  County.  It  has  also  been 
heard  in  Berks,  Bucks,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Dauphin, 
Monroe,  Montgomery  and  Schuylkill  Counties.  Hoffman 
gives  this  form  and  spells  it  "Baderis'l."  The  name, 
spelled  "Bateriesel,"  appeared  in  "  'M  Shinnerhannes  sei 
Deskripshon  von  der  Ellsdauner  Fair,"  Allentown 
Friedensbote,  October  7,  1874.  Lloyd  Moll  wrote  it  as 
"Badderriesel"  and  this  is  the  spelling  that  we  would 
prefer  to  use.  Two  other  forms  of  the  plural  have  also 
been  heard  in  Lehigh  County,  "Badderrieselcher"  and 
"Badderrieslicher."  Marburger  has  written  the  name 
for  us  like  this:  "Pottereesel"  or  "Bottereesel."* 

"Badderriesli"  (pi.  "die  Badderrieslin") — heard  in 
York  and  Lancaster  Counties.  "Boonastiel"  writes  it  as 
"Bodderreesly"  (pi.  "Bodder-reeslin") .  Sheetz,  in  the 
poem  mentioned  above,  wrote  "Bodder-rieslin." 

"Badderrieselche"  (pi.  "die  Badderrieslicher"  or 
"Badderrieselcher") — heard  in  Lehigh  County  also. 
Rare  forms  are  "Badderriesliche"  (sing.)  and  "Badder- 
rieslicher" (pi.). 

"Badderesel"  (like  "Esel"  for  mule) — reported  from 
Denver,  Lancaster  County,  a  single  example.  We  have 
heard  several  persons  pronounce  the  name  so  that  it 
sounded  almost  like  this ;  in  each  case,  when  asked  to  say 
it  again  and  more  slowly,  the  pronunciation  was  like 
"Badderriesel." 

"Badrieselche"  (pi.  probably  "Badrieselcher"  or 
"Badrieslicher") — a  form  given  by  Lambert,  which  may 
indicate  that  it  was  quite  common.  If  so,  it  should  be 
placed  near  the  top  of  the  list. 


*  Clifford  Marburger,  Denver,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
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"Das  Bartriesel" — a  significant  name,  pointing  back 
to  the  G  Partrisen* 

"Wachtel"  (rarely  "Wacht")—  the  G  name  for  the 
common  European  migratory  quail  (believed  to  be  the 
quail  of  the  Bible),  Coturnix  c,  heard  in  Lancaster  and 
Lehigh  Counties.  My  informants  claimed  they  knew  no 
other  dialect  name  for  the  species.  G  names  like  Berg- 
huhn  for  the  red-legged  partridge ;  Rebhuhn,  Rephun  for 
any  partridge,  especially  the  common  species;  Rebhiin- 
lein  for  a  young  partridge :  W achtel-kdnig  for  the  leader 
of  a  bevy  of  quail,  and  also  the  name  for  a  land-rail  or 
corn  crake ;  Wacht elstrich  for  a  covy  of  quail ;  and  an 
expression  like  "die  Wachtel  schlugt"  for  "the  quail 
calls,"  have  not  appeared  in  the  dialect  except  as  already 
noted. 

"Feldhinkel" — Beck  gives  this  as  a  second  name  for 
the  quail ;  and  Lambert  gives  it  as  a  name  for  the  quail, 
plover  and  prairie  chicken.  This,  undoubtedly,  was 
often  used  as  a  general  name  for  a  variety  of  species. 
Muehlenbergf  gives  the  name  Feldhuhn  for  the  part- 
ridge. 

"Der  Bob-white"  — a  dialect  version  of  the  E  name, 
heard  a  number  of  times  in  Lehigh  County,  usually  at 
times  when  the  call  of  the  bird  was  heard  out  in  the 
fields, — "Der  Bob-white  is  widder  am  peife." 

We  have  suggested  that  "Badriesel"  and  "Badries" 
with  their  variants  are  the  purest  dialect  forms  because 
they  occur  more  frequently  in  the  Lancaster  area  where 
early  settlement  took  place.  Another  person  might  argue 
that  the  purer  forms  should  occur  farther  inland,  in 

*  Given  in  a  poem,  "Ee  Daag,"  by  Michael  A.  Gruber  (1855- 
1943),  P.  D.  Eck,  October  30,  1943.  Gruber  was  a  native  of 
North  Heidelberg  Township,  Berks  County. 

f  Kev.  Henry  Muehlenberg,  Englisch-Deutsches  und  Deutsoh- 
Englisches  Worterbuch,  2  volumes,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1812. 
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those  parts  near  the  Blue  Mountains  where  conditions 
have  been  more  favorable  to  a  survival  of  the  early  dia- 
lect forms.  We  have  heard  these  forms  in  northern 
Berks  and  Lebanon,  but  not  in  northern  Lehigh,  or  in 
any  of  the  other  counties  more  to  the  north;  in  these 
places  a  form  of  "Badderriesel"  always  seemed  more 
prominent. 

Whatever  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  modi- 
fication of  the  dialect  name  in  the  PG  community,  it 
does  seem  quite  clear  that  it  has  come  from  ancient 
sources.  The  line  of  development  is  long  but  direct 
and  quite  orderly.  Perdix  is  the  Greek  for  partridge; 
the  Latin  is  perdix,  perdicis.  From  these  came  the  Old 
French  form  perdiz  which  changed  into  perdriz,  per- 
triz,  pertrix,  perdris,  pertris,  pertrisel,  petris.  The 
modern  French  is  perdrix.  Here  the  usual  consonantal 
shift  is  in  evidence.  The  addition  of  the  "r"  at  one 
place  and  then  its  gradual  elimination  at  another,  so 
that  the  word  appears  now  with  two  of  these  con- 
sonants and  then  with  but  one  of  them,  seems  in  order 
for  a  dialect  that  was  spoken  rather  than  written. 

The  early  English  forms  of  partridge  were  "par- 
trys,"  "pertriche,"  "partriche,"  and  the  first  of  these 
also  bears  the  marks  of  its  source.  Lambert  is  not 
correct  when  he  says  that  "Baclriesel"  comes  from  the 
E  partridge  plus  the  G  diminutive  ending  of  el.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  name  should  have  developed 
this  way;  and  if  it  had,  it  would  have  done  so  in  viola- 
tion of  the  usual  rules.  There  is  no  way  of  explain- 
ing what  became  of  the  "ich"  or  "idg"  sound  in  the 
original  word.  Lambert  should  have  remembered  that 
the  French  and  German  dialects  are  older  than  the 
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English  and  that  the  English  itself  is  but  a  mixture  of 
these  dialects,  of  others  and  of  the  classical  tongues. 

When  William  Beidelman,  in  his  Story  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans,  advanced  the  theory  that  the  dialect 
word  might  come  from  the  French  perdrix  he  was  on 
the  right  path,  for  back  of  this  word  lay  forms  like 
pertris,  petris,  pertrisel.  Daniel  Falckner,  or  his  edi- 
tor, used  the  word  Patrisen  for  the  partridge.  Gle- 
ditsch  gives  Partrisen  as  the  name  for  junge  Rebhiiner, 
"young  partridges."  The  line  therefore  runs  from 
"petris"  to  "Patrisen"  to  "Badriese" ;  and  from  "pertris" 
to  "Partrisen"  to  "Bartriesel."  The  variety  of  other  dia- 
lect names  seems  to  proceed  from  these. 

The  European  red-legged  or  French  partridge, 
Caecabis  rufa,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  common 
Hungarian  species,  seems  to  resemble  our  Bob-white 
most  closely  in  size  and  color.  Our  fathers  undoubtedly 
knew  this  species  as  well  as  any,  and  knew  the  local 
names  for  it.  The  French  influence  upon  the  Palatine 
regions  having  been  what  it  was  two  centuries  and 
more  ago,  our  fathers  came  to  these  shores  equipped 
with  modified  forms  of  a  borrowed  name  and  applied 
these  to  the  Bob- white  which  resembled,  more  or  less, 
the  common  species  of  partridges  in  the  fatherland.  The 
locally  prominent  species  of  the  Old  World  gave  their 
name  to  the  prominent  species  of  the  New,  and  that 
may  explain  why  the  name  of  Wachtel  for  the  quail 
was  left  behind,  with  but  a  few  using  it  in  this  coun- 
try.* 


*Autenrieth  says  that  "Rahhiiner,  Rebhiihner,  Feldhuhner,  Reb- 
hinkel"  were  referred  to  in  the  word  "Vadderlandsverteidiger" — 
"facetiously  'Kartoffeln'  and  'Feldhuhner' "  (potatoes  and  part- 
ridges,— defenders  of  the  Fatherland!). 
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PHEASANTS 
English  Ring-necked  Pheasant 

Our  common  wild  pheasant  is  of  hybrid  blood,  a  cross 
between  the  English  pheasant,  Phas-ianus  colchicus  c., 
and  the  Chinese  ring-neck,  Phas-ianus  c.  torquatus,  with 
the  blood  of  the  latter  predominating.  The  first  species, 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  named  for  the  River  Phasis 
in  Colchis,  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Greeks 
and,  so  it  is  believed,  into  England  by  the  Romans.  Near 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  crossed  with  the 
Chinese  ring-necked  pheasant,  and  the  hybrid  was  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  some  were 
brought  to  America  as  early  as  1790,  but  their  introduc- 
tion was  not  successful  until  almost  a  century  later.  In 
the  Northwest  hunting  of  pheasants  was  permitted  as 
early  as  1892.  Here  in  the  East  our  people  first  began 
to  take  note  of  them  about  1918 ;  several  old  hunters  re- 
ported that  they  did  not  kill  any  until  about  1924.  They 
now  are  our  most  common  game-bird  in  the  farming  sec- 
tions of  the  "Dutch  country." 

As  the  ring-neck  became  more  popular  and  as  the 
grouse  decreased  in  numbers,  the  dialect  forms  of  the 
G  der  Fasan  were  restored  to  their  own  once  again,  after 
a  lapse  of  almost  two  centuries.  "Fassant,"  "Fessant," 
"Fersant,"  general  names  for  the  grouse  in  earlier  days, 
are  now  the  popular  PG  names  for  this  species,  "Die 
Fersant"  or  "es  Fersantehinkel"  is  used  in  speaking  of 
the  female  of  the  species;  the  cock  pheasant  is  "der 
Fersantehaahne." 

William  S.  Troxell  ("Pumpernickle  Bill")  used  this 
name  for  the  species  in  a  saying  quoted  in  his  column, — 
'Sel  wor  holes  die  grank  'n  fersont!"  We  have  not  heard 
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such  a  name  as  "Feldhuhn"  or  "Feldhinkel"  used  for  the 
ring-neck,  although  it  would  apply  and  may  be  used  in 
some  quarters,  as  it  was  used  for  the  grouse  and  other 
species. 

TURKEYS 

Eastern  Turkey,  Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris 

"Der  wild  Welschhaahne"  (or  "wilder  Welsch- 
haahne") — for  the  male. 

"Es  wild  Welschhinkel"  (or  "wild  Welschhinkel") 
— for  the  female. 

"Die  wilde  Welschhinkel" — plural. 

Our  domestic  turkey  is  a  descendant  of  the  wild 
turkey  of  southern  Mexico,  Meleagris  gallopavo  g.  When 
the  Spaniards  came  to  Mexico  they  found  an  abundance 
of  captive  turkeys  among  the  Indians.  -  Some  were  taken 
to  Spain  as  early  as  1519,  and  from  there  they  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Europe,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  they  were  a  regular  article  of  table 
fare  among  the  better  class.  It  was  a  strange  new  bird 
to  the  Europeans  and  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  the 
species  came  from  Asia  Minor.  To  our  ancestors  it  was 
"foreign"  or  Welsch;  Welsch  was  the  name  for  anything 
foreign  or  imported,  hence  a  name  for  anything  Italian 
(and  sometimes  for  anything  Spanish  and  French),  such 
as  people,  language,  wine,  coins,  herbs,  nuts,  beans,  and 
the  like.  If  something  bore  a  strange  appearance  it  was 
said,  "Das  kommt  mir  welsch  vor."  French  beans  were 
die  wdlsche  Bohne;  the  Italian  language  was  die  wdlsciie 
Sprache;  the  walnut  was  die  ivalsche  Nusz;  and  the  im- 
ported turkey-cock  was  ein  wdlscher  Hahn.  Italy  was 
das  Wdlschland;  an  Italian  was  ein  Welscher;  any 
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strange  speech,  jargon  or  gibberish  was  welsch;  the 
French  Church  was  die  Welsche  Kirche;  and  a  turkey 
was  ein  calectitischer,  indianischer,  oder  welscher  Hahn. 
Here  we  have  the  earliest  G  name  for  our  turkey,  later 
succeeded  by  der  Truthahn  oder  Truthuhn,  die  Trut- 
henne,  die  Truthiihner. 

The  early  colonists  brought  this  species  to  eastern 
North  America,  thus  returning  the  species  to  the  New 
World  after  a  European  stay  of  two  centuries.  Here  the 
colonists  found  the  wild  cousin  of  their  domestic  bird 
and  gave  it  the  same  name.  Maize  or  Indian  corn  made 
the  same  long  journey  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old, 
and  back  again  to  the  New  at  about  the  same  time,  hence 
the  name  "Welschkarn."  More  select  varieties  were  re- 
turned to  the  New  World  during  the  colonial  period  and 
the  dialect  name  has  persisted  to  this  day. 

Names  like  "Turckies"  for  turkeys  and  "Turckiseh 
Korn"  have  appeared  in  both  G  and  so-called  dialect  writ- 
ings in  the  New  World,  but  "Welschhinkel"  and  "Welsch- 
karn" are  the  true  and  common  PG  names.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  E  "turkey"  is  less  accurate  than  the  PG 
name.  "Welsch"  with  its  original  reference  to  the 
Italian.  Spanish  and  French  especially,  shows  that  our 
people  had  at  least  a  vague  idea  as  to  just  where  these 
things  had  come  from,  and  by  what  routes. 

The  wild  turkeys  were  captured  by  trapping.  Indians 
and  colonists  would  build  a  trap  or  structure  of  brush 
near  the  feeding  grounds  and  then  scatter  corn  in  a  trail 
leading  to  the  shelter.  The  turkey  would  follow  the  trail 
of  corn,  with  head  to  the  ground,  and  would  not  see  the 
trap  until  it  was  too  late.  The  eggs  of  the  wild  turkey 
were  also  taken  for  food  or  for  incubation  at  home.  Some 
cross-breeding  resulted  as  the  wild  birds  of  the  woods 
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came  in  contact  with  the  domestic  birds  of  the  poultry- 
yard  and  the  open  fields.* 

"Der  Guller"  and  "der  Gullerie"  were  common  names 
for  the  gobbler  that  strutted  around  the  barnyard.  Chil- 
dren liked  to  imitate  his  call  with  their  own  "Guller — 
guller — guller,"  shaking  themselves  as  they  gave  it,  thus 
mocking  the  gobbler  and  making  him  answer  with  more 
of  his  own.  When  the  teasing  came  to  be  more  than  the 
old  gobbler  could  stand,  a  frontal  attack  usually  sent  the 
children  flying  out  of  the  barnyard,  or  over  the  barn- 
yard fence. 

CRANES,  RAILS  AND  COOTS 

We  have  already  quoted  from  early  writings  which 
indicate  that  the  cranes,  now  very  rare,  once  were  com- 
mon along  the  Atlantic  coast  during  migration.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  survival  of  a  dialect  form  of 
the  E  "crane"  in  names  for  long-legged  wading  birds. 
We  cannot  say  whether  the  PG  "Krane"  or  "Grane" 
(pronounced  like  the  E  crane)  came  from  the  E  or  from 
the  G  Kranich,  but  the  quality  of  the  vowels  in  the  dialect 
form  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  taken  over  from 
the  English,  rather  than  from  the  German.  The  reader 
may  decide  this  for  himself. 

The  rails  are  retiring  and  hard  to  see,  and  we  have  no 
dialect  name  for  them.f  None  of  the  G  names  like  die 
Ralle,  der  Wiesenldufer,  der  Wachtel-kdnig,  der  Teich- 
huhn,  have  appeared  in  the  dialect. 

*  The  muscovy  duck,  Cairina  moschata,  native  from  Mexico  to 
Brazil  and  widely  domesticated,  took  the  G  name  of  tiirkische 
Ente  in  Europe,  but  here  simply  a  dialect  form  of  the  E  name, 
"Schgovi." 

t  Except  that  Beck  says  the  PG  name  "Riedvoggel,"  (from  the 
E,  "reed-bird"),  a  name  for  the  bobolink,  is  sometimes  used  in 
Lancaster  County  for  the  rails,  the  Virginia  and  Sora. 
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American  Coot,  Fulica  americana  a. 

"Die  Schtinkent"  or  "Schdinkend"— Beck  gives  this 
name  and  writes  it  as  "Shdink  Ent";  he  says  it  is  so 
called  on  account  of  its  foul  odor  on  being  drawn.  It  is 
sometimes  shot  in  mistake  for  a  wild  duck. 

"Der  Wasserhund" — Beck  also  gives  this  name.  It 
probably  comes  from  the  G  name  for  the  European  coot, 
a  water-hen  or  moor-hen,  or  any  water  fowl,  —  der 
Wasserhuhn.  The  G  names,  Rohrha-hn,  Rohrhuhn,  Rohr- 
hanlein,  do  not  appear  in  the  PG. 

"Die  Dronent" — Brendle  reports  this  name  from 
Emerald,  Lehigh  County, — "because  its  flesh  has  the 
taste  of  whale  oil."  "Dron,"  "drun"  are  the  names  Lam- 
bert gives  for  whale  oil. 

PLOVERS 

Killdeer,  Oxyechus  vocifents  v. 

"Der  Gillerie"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh.) — this 
name  is  the  most  popular  and  appears  more  frequently 
than  any  other  for  this  species.  Lins  gives  it  as  "Gileree" 
and  Home  gives  "Gilere." 

"Gilleri"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh.) — a  shortened 
form  of  the  above,  almost  as  popular.  Lambert  and 
Hoffman  give  this  form  of  the  name. 

"Gillri" — a  shorter  form,  heard  occasionally  in  Le- 
high County. 

Gilderie"  (Berks,  Lane,  Mont.) — the  most  common 
name  of  this  type. 

"Gildrie" — a  shortened  form  of  the  above,  heard  in 
Lehigh  and  Montgomery  Counties. 

"Gildri" — a  shorter  form,  heard  occasionally  in  the 
same  counties. 
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"Gilderi" — not  easily  distinguished  from  "Gildri" 
and  "Gilleri."  Lambert  gives  "Gilderi"  and  "Gildier"  in 
the  list  of  words  which  he  thinks  are  wholly  or  partly  E 
in  origin. 

"Gillrie" — reported  from  western  Berks  by  Arthur  D. 
Graeff. 

Some  have  claimed  that  these  names  for  this  species 
are  all  derived  from  the  E  name  which  is  based  on  the 
bird's  cry,  "kill-dee,  kill-dee,  kill-dee."  This  cry,  some- 
times sad  and  complaining,  again  sharp  and  fretful,  is 
so  significant  that  we  believe  the  PG  names  developed  in- 
dependently of  the  E  name.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
our  people  should  have  taken  over  and  modified  the  E 
name  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  us  with  the  above  dialect 
forms,  when  a  suggestion,  more  immediate  and  direct, 
confronted  them  in  their  daily  life  at  home  and  on  the 
fields.  What  is  more,  it  seems  that  the  dialect  forms  are 
just  as  accurate  and  faithful  representations  of  the 
bird's  cry  as  is  the  E  name  itself.  The  suggestion  that 
our  people  borrowed  and  "corrupted"  the  E  name  in 
this  case  seems  to  show  disfavor  and  is  unjust. 

We  cannot  say  which  was  the  earliest  form,  "Gillerie" 
or  "Gilderie."  Several  persons  have  warned  us  about 
the  name  "Gilderie"  and  its  variants,  saying  that  the  use 
of  the  "d"  is  not  quite  accurate  and  that  it  might  be  bet- 
ter not  to  use  it  in  spelling.  However,  the  sound  of  "d" 
has  appeared  so  frequently  and  so  prominently  that  we 
have  put  it  down.  It  does  appear  that  forms  with  the 
"d"  in  it  have  occurred  more  frequently  in  Lancaster 
County,  and  from  this  county  have  come  the  warnings 
that  the  use  of  this  consonant  is  not  reliable.  This  con- 
firms our  suspicion  that  "Gillerie,"  or  some  form  of  it, 
is  the  original,  and  that  the  forms  of  "Gilderie"  are  more 
or  less  corrupt  variants  of  the  original.    Further  proof 
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of  this  is  the  fact  that  forms  of  "Gilderie,"  though  com- 
mon in  almost  all  sections  of  the  PG  region,  do  not  occur 
as  frequently  as  forms  of  the  other.  It  may  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  the  "11"  did  at  some  times  and  in  some 
places  become  "Id"  in  rapid  and  careless  speech  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  E  spelling  and  pronunciation.  Others 
may  argue  that  the  reverse  actually  happened,  and  the 
reader  will  have  to  decide  for  himself. 

The  dialect  name  for  this  species  has  appeared  in 
many  sayings.  In  Lehigh  County  they  spoke  of  a  barren 
hillside,  the  usual  habitat  of  the  killdeer,  as  "so  'n  Gil- 
leri-Hiwwel."  A  poor  farm,  with  mostly  hilly  land,  on 
which  only  the  poorest  crops  were  raised,  was  described 
as  "nix  wie  Gilleri-Hiwwel !"  The  same  expression  was 
used  in  Berks  County  and  a  barren  place  or  farm  was 
spoken  of  as  "en  Blatz  wu  die  Gillerie  nat  lewe  kenne." 
In  Lancaster  County  such  a  farm  was  referred  to  as  "en 
Gillerie-Bauerei,"  not  good  for  much  more  than  to  have 
the  killdeer  run  around  on  it!  The  common  goldenrods, 
growing  on  barren  wastes  and  poor  land,  were  some- 
times called  "die  Gilleri-Blumme"  (pi.). 

In  Lehigh  County  we  have  heard  the  expression,  "so 
darr  wie  en  Gilleri,"  perhaps  because  the  bird  appeared 
to  be  frail,  had  long  legs  and  gave  the  appearance  of 
having  a  long  neck.  This  saying  is  not  quite  fair,  and 
neither  is  the  expression,  "so  'n  Gilleri-Hals !"  Graeff 
has  reported  that  in  western  Berks  the  expression,  "en 
Schtadt-Gillrie,"  was  used  for  "a  dude  who  puts  on  airs." 
We  have  heard  the  same  sort  of  thing,  "er  hott  geguckt 
wie  en  Gilleri,"  used  in  speaking  of  an  awkward  or 
foolish  person,  one  "all  dressed  up  with  no  place  to  go," 
a  person  with  his  head  up  in  the  air,  or  one  rushing  aim- 
lessly through  life.  If  a  person  was  short  on  deeds  but 
given  to  much  speaking,  it  was  said,  "Er  hott  der  Kopp 
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in  d'r  Haeh  katt  un  hott  gegrische  wie  en  Gilleri !"  Chil- 
dren were  frightened  by  calling  attention  to  the  melan- 
choly and,  at  times,  piercing  cry  of  this  bird, — "der 
Gilleri  grickt  dich!"  This  same  expression  was  used 
more  frequently  in  reference  to  the  whip-poor-will,  some- 
times in  reference  to  the  crow,  loon  and  turkey  vulture. 

"Der  Reggevoggel" — Lambert  gives  this  name  (spell- 
ing it  "Rejjevojjel")  for  a  plover.  Lins  and  Home  do 
the  same  thing,  but  Hoffman  makes  a  correction  and  says 
it  is  the  name  for  the  cuckoo.  Brendle  has  reported  this 
name  as  current  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Lane,  and 
Stump  has  reported  it  from  Berks  County.  Some  years 
ago,  before  the  writer  knew  that  this  name  was  used  for 

« 

the  killdeer,  he  made  a  note  that  the  cry  of  this  bird 
seemed  to  be  more  prominent  on  cloudy  or  stormy  days 
and  before  the  rain  came.  The  name  is  not  inappro- 
priate. The  bird's  erratic,  crazy  flight  and  its  wild  cry 
are  so  suggestive  that  one  can  readily  understand  why 
it  should  be  given  this  name. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  E  name  for  this  bird 
comes  from  the  Latin,  pluere,  to  rain,  and  that  an  Old 
French  word,  plovier,  properly  means  "rainbird."  The 
European  lapwing,  a  green,  crested  bird  of  the  plover 
family,  sometimes  called  "pewit"  (a  name  that  must  not 
be  confused  with  our  "pewee"),  was  one  of  the  "rain- 
birds"  of  Europe.  The  G  names  for  this  bird  were  der 
Kibitz  (also  Kiebitz,  Kiwitz,  Kibbitz,  Gifitz)  and  der 
Regenpfeifer.  Sometimes  these  two  G  names  with  der 
Regenvogel  were  used  generally  for  all  European  plovers. 
The  hoopoe  {der  Wiedehopf)  and  the  laughing  gull  (die 
Lachmove,  sometimes  also  called  Kiebitz,  pewit),  both 
screaming  birds,  were  also  some  of  the  European  "rain- 
birds."  G  names  like  die  Brachhenne  and  der  Saathuhn 
(for  the  European  golden  plover),  Steinwdlzer  for  the 
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turnstones,  Wannemveher  and  even  Wannenahr  (also  ap- 
plied to  the  kestrel)  for  the  lapwing,  along  with  Kiebitz 
and  Wiedehopf,  have  not  appeared  in  the  dialect,  for 
they  represented  unique  European  species. 

WOODCOCK,  SNIPE,  SANDPIPERS 

The  birds  of  this  family  go  by  a  great  variety  of  local 
E  names.  In  the  dialect  a  few  names  must  do  for  all. 
The  general  name  is  "die  Schnepp"  (pi.  "die  Schneppe"), 
a  name  which  Lambert  gives  for  both  snipe  and  wood- 
cock, and  which  also  includes  the  sandpipers.  Lambert 
also  gives  "Wasservoggel"  as  a  name  for  any  "water- 
bird"  and  this  would  probably  include  the  snipe,  the 
sandpipers  and  any  other  shore  or  wading  bird.  From 
Berks,  Bucks,  Lancaster,  Lehigh  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties we  have  reports  that  the  name  of  "Schnepp"  is  used 
for  any  small,  long-legged  wading  bird ;  that  it  is  applied 
to  all  shore  and  water  birds,  except  the  herons, 
and  their  kind.  Sometimes  the  name  "Wasserschnepp" 
is  used  in  a  similar  way  for  the  snipe,the  common  sand- 
pipers, and  any  others  of  this  family.  Autenrieth  gives 
the  word  "schnebb"  for  the  G  Sehnepfe. 

Woodcock,  Philohela  minor 

"Schnepp"  (or  "Schnebb")  is  the  general  and  com- 
mon name.  Stoudt  gives  "die  gross  Schnepp"  and  Beck 
gives  "die  gross  brau  Schnepp,"  definitely  for  this 
species.  Brendle  has  also  given  us  the  name,  "die  rot 
Schnepp,"  and  this  descriptive  name  from  the  Finland 
section,  "der  Schnepp, — er  geht  arrick  hoch  in  die  Haeh 
un  kummt  runner  am  seeme  Blatz."  The  latter  statement 
refers  to  the  remarkable  mating  evolutions  which  this 
strange  and  now  rare  bird  carries  on  during  the  night 
and  in  the  early  morning  of  spring. 
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Wilson's  Snipe,  Capella  delicata 

"Schnepp"  again  is  the  common  name.  Several  in- 
formants have  given  "die  gross  Schnepp"  for  this  species, 
the  jacksnipe  as  they  called  it,  but  it  appeared  that  most 
of  them  were  thinking  of  the  plump  woodcock  which,  as 
some  hunters  have  said,  is  so  fat  and  heavy  that  it  bursts 
upon  falling  on  the  ground.  Beck  gives  the  name,  "die 
Englisch  Schnepp."  We  have  no  other  dialect  names 
which  might  indicate  that  any  appreciable  difference  was 
noted  between  the  two  species.  No  special  note  seems  to 
have  been  made  of  the  "Aeolian  music"  made  by  this 
species  during  the  mating  season. 

The  G  names  for  the  European  species  show  that 
more  of  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  two  birds. 
The  European  woodcock  was  die  Waldschnepfe,  die  Holz- 
schnepfe,  die  Buschschnepfe,  das  Waldhuhn.  The  Euro- 
pean snipe  took  the  simple  name,  die  Schnepfe,  some- 
times Wasserschnepfe.  Helffrich,  in  his  Lebensbild, 
speaks  of  a  hunting  trip  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Jor- 
dan Creek,  where  a  great  number  of  birds  were  taken  in 
the  swampy  bottom-lands,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  his  use  of  "Schnepfen"  means  snipe  or  wood- 
cock. In  another  place,  however,  he  mentions  "Schnep- 
fen und  Becassinen"  and  that  would  make  it  appear  that 
he  was  thinking  of  woodcock  in  the  former  instance,  and 
of  snipe  in  the  latter.  In  both  the  German  and  French, 
Becassine  is  the  name  for  snipe,  while  the  French 
Becasse  is  the  name  for  the  woodcock.* 


*  Gleditsch  gives  the  names  Feigen-schne-pfe,  Feigen-drossel, 
Feigenpicker  for  a  bird  that  feeds  upon  figs  when  they  are  ripe, 
and  in  this  connection  gives  the  E  name  "Beccafigo,"  a  small  Euro- 
pean warbler,  said  to  eat  figs,  much  esteemed  for  table  use  and 
snared  in  great  numbers  in  autumn.  The  root  in  the  G  probably 
is  becken  or  pecken,  to  peck  and  pick,  and  Beck  for  beak  or  bill. 
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Upland  Plover,  Bartramia  longicauda 

This  is  a  shy  bird  of  the  upland  pastures.  It  was 
once  a  common  and  popular  game  bird,  but  it  is  now  very 
rare.  In  late  summer,  after  the  harvest,  hunters  would 
ride  out  into  the  stubble  fields,  on  horseback  and  in 
wagons,  to  approach  these  birds  more  closely  and  to  get 
better  shots  at  them.  The  birds,  after  feeding  in  the 
fields,  would  be  so  fat  and  plump  that  they  burst  when 
they  landed  on  the  ground  after  being  shot.  Beck  says 
that  this  "plover's  wild  chromatic  of  May,  its  mellow 
triple-tongue  of  the  July  moon,  and  its  graceful  figure 
standing  on  a  fence  post  or  driving  high  above  the 
stubble,  were  formerly  features,  as  prominent  as  they 
were  picturesque,  in  the  central  townships"  of  Lancaster 
County.  "It  was  not  uncommon  as  late  as  1900,"  he  says, 
"to  find  300-400  birds  within  a  favored  square  mile,  and 
the  plover  was  then  a  famous  gamebird  among  the 
keener  and  more  active  sportsmen."  When  landing  on 
their  perch,  usually  a  post  or  stump,  they  would  stretch 
their  wings  high  over  their  backs,  then  slowly  let  them 
fall  and  gently  fold  them.  This,  said  an  old  hunter,  was 
a  good  field  mark,  and  their  spirited  whistle  of  "whip- 
whip-whee-ee-ee-ou-u"  was  a  sound  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

"Es  Feldhinkel"  (Bucks,  Berks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Mont.) 
— this  is  the  common  name  for  the  species.  Lambert 
gives  this  name  for  the  plover,  the  quail  and  the  prairie 
chicken,  and  it  is  used  in  this  general  sense  also.  The 
writer  once  heard  a  farmer  in  Berks  County  call  an  up- 
land plover,  perching  on  a  fence  post  at  the  far  end  of 
a  stubble  field,  a  "prairie  chicken." 

"Die  langbeeniche  Feldhinkel" — Beck  gives  this 
name  in  the  plural,  which  distinguishes  this  species  from 
the  quail  and  grouse  of  the  open  fields. 
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Several  informants  have  given  the  name  "Regge- 
voggei"  to  include  also  this  species.  Lambert,  of  course, 
gives  this  for  a  plover,  and  so  have  the  others  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  killdeer.  McAfee  lists  such  local 
E  names  as  lapwing,  flying-colt,  wild  mare,  and  (for 
Pennsylvania)  the  names  regan-fegle,  regen-vogel,  rain- 
bird.  Some  have  supposed  that  "der  Voggel  heilt  und 
lammediert  fer  Regge."  This  would  apply  to  the  kill- 
deer  rather  than  to  this  species,  but  the  quality  of  the 
Bartramian's  call  is  such  that  it  can  be  considered  sug- 
gestive of  many  things  as  it  floats  through  the  air  of  a 
hot  and  dry  August  afternoon,  or  as  it  comes  to  you  from 
afar  on  a  late  summer's  night. 

Spotted  Sandpiper,  Actitis  macularia 

"Die  Schnepp"  (pi.  "Schneppe")  and  "die  Wasser- 
schnepp"  (pi.  "die  Wasserschneppe") — the  common 
names  for  all  sandpipers  in  Berks  and  Lehigh.  Beck  says 
that  the  name  of  "Schnepp"  is  used  for  this  species,  for 
the  yellow-legs,  the  greater  yellow-legs,  the  solitary  sand- 
piper, and  for  all  the  other  less  common  species  of 
meadow  and  mudbank. 

"Budderschnepp" — a  name  given  by  Beck. 

"Dreckschnepp" — another  name  by  Beck. 

"Yuckschnepp" — from  "yucke,"  "yuckse,"  meaning 
to  bob  up  and  down,  to  jerk  and  fidget.  This  name 
comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Lancaster  County,  a 
suitable  name  for  this  familiar,  tilting  figure  along  our 
ponds  and  streams.* 

"Der  Tiltaarsch" — a  colorful  name  for  the  "tiltie"  as 
it  runs  along  the  sides  of  our  ponds,  pauses  and  then 
bobs  and  bows  and  "teeters"  with  enthusiasm,  after 
which  it  runs  again,  repeating  this  performance  several 


*  Reported  by  M.  Russell  Wehr,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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times,  then  flying  away  in  a  wide  circle  and  returning  to 
the  starting  point.* 

"Der  glee  Schnepp"  (pi.  "die  gleene  Schnepp")  and 
"der  glee  Wasserschnepp"  (pi.  "die  gleene  Wasser- 
schnepp") — Lehigh  County  names  for  all  sandpipers 
and  for  the  "tiltie"  in  particular.  This  would  also  ap- 
ply to  the  least  sandpiper  which  we  have  seen  a  number 
of  times  in  Lehigh  County. 

With  the  exception  of  Wasserschnepfe,  none  of 
the  G  names  have  appeared  in  the  dialect:  Brachvogel 
Brachhuhn,  Dickfusz,  Brachschnepfe,  for  the  curlews; 
Wasserlaufer,  Uferschnepfe,  Strandldufer,  Strandpfei- 
fer,  Strandreiter  for  the  sandpipers;  der  grosze  Brach- 
vogel (from  Brack  for  fallow,  unplowed  land  where  cur- 
lews and  plovers  often  live  and  breed,  far  from  water) 
for  the  plover  and  stone  curlews;  der  kleine  Brachvogel 
(also  Kiebitz,  Regenpfeifer,  Steimvalzer)  for  the  dot- 
terel; die  Regenschn&pfe  for  the  green  shank,  an  Old 
World  species  resembling  our  greater  yellow-legs ; 
Watenvogel,  Watvogel,  Stelzenlaufer,  Stelzvogel,  Stelze- 
vbgel  for  any  long-legged  wading  birds;  der  gemeine 
Trappe,  Trappgans  for  the  bustard,  an  Old  World  bird 
related  to  the  plovers  and  cranes  (the  great  bustard,  for- 
merly of  Britain,  Europe's  largest  bird).  All  of  these 
names,  of  course,  applied  to  European  species,  some  of 
which  had  relatives  in  the  New  World. f 

GULLS  AND  TERNS 

The  gulls  are  birds  of  the  sea,  visiting  our  bays  and 
harbors,  sometimes  going  inland  during  the  breeding 

*  Reported  by  Claude  Butterwiek,  Sellersville,  and  A.  Paul  Ger- 
hart,  Telford,  Pa. 

t  Did  the  name  "Trappe"  for  this  large  bird  of  the  crane  family 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  naming  of  the  village  of  Trappe  and 
the  surrounding  countryside? 
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season.  Franklin's  gull  is  a  bird  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, probably  the  one  to  which  Loskiel  referred.  We  have 
no  dialect  names  for  these  birds  except  the  general 
terms,  "Seeveggel"  and  "Wasserveggel."  Our  people 
had  little  opportunity  to  observe  these  species  in  earlier 
years,  but  in  more  recent  years  "sea  gull"  has  become 
the  generally  accepted  name.  G  names  like  Seemove, 
Mewe,  das  Gdnschen,  for  the  gulls,  and  Seeschvjalbe, 
Meerschwalbe,  for  the  terns,  have  not  appeared  in  the 
PG. 

AUKS  AND  PUFFINS 
These  birds  are  unkown  in  the  PG  region.  They 
are  great  swimmers  and  divers,  some  resembling  the 
grebes  and  loons,  but  using  their  wings  rather  than  their 
feet,  and  very  awkward  when  on  land.  G  names  for  the 
now  extinct  great  auk  and  for  the  razor-billed  auk  are 
der  Alk,  der  Papageitaucher.  G  names  for  the  puffins 
are  Larventaucher,  Sturmtaucher ,  Sturmvogel,  See-ente, 
Tauchente.    These  names  do  not  occur  in  the  dialect. 


(Illustration  from  Erstes  Deutsches  Lesebuch  fur  Schule  und 
H0us,  Herausgeben  von  J.  E.  Hertzog,  neue  und  verbesserte, 
Ausgabe.  Philadelphia,  1879,  Ig.  Kohler.  From  the  library) 
of  Henry  S.  Borneman.) 

PIGEONS  AND  DOVES 
Most  forms  of  our  domestic  pigeons  are  the  descend- 
ants from  a  domesticated  variety  of  the  Old  World  rock 
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dove,  Columba  livia.  Some  of  them  bear  a  resemblance 
to  their  ancestor,  while  others  of  various  colors  and 
types  are  related  to  the  special  varieties  bred  by  fanciers 
m  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  from  stock  all  over 
the  world.  In  the  G  the  common  pigeon,  in  all  the  forms 
that  have  come  from  the  wild  pigeons  of  the  Old  World, 
takes  the  name  of  die  geivdhnliche  Taube.  Specialized 
names  in  the  G  are  such  as  these  :die  ivilde  Taube  for  any 
wild  pigeon  or  dove;  Holz-taube  for  the  wood  pigeon  or 
any  wild  species;  Stock-taube  for  a  stock  pigeon;  Sper- 
lingstaube  for  a  ground  pigeon ;  Bergtaube  for  a  small 
wood  pigeon;  Ringel-taiibe  for  a  ring  dove. 

The  PG  name  for  the  domestic  pigeon  is  "die  Daub" 
(pi.  "die  Dauwe")  ;  the  male  is  "der  Daubert"  and  the 
squab  is  simply  "en  yungi  Daub."  The  same  species  is 
just  as  well  known  by  the  name  of  "die  Scheierdaub" 
(pi.  "die  Scheierdauwe") ,  because  they  live  and  nest  at 
the  barn  and  other  out-buildings.  Flocks  of  pigeons  on 
the  roof  of  a  barn,  flying  about  the  buildings  or  feeding 
in  the  fields,  are  still  a  common  sight  in  many  places. 
They  are  made  to  shift  for  themselves,  reproduce  freely, 
and  are  not  molested  unless  their  number  becomes  too 
great  and  then  the  young  are  captured  before  they  leave 
the  nest  and  the  older  ones  are  shot.  Such  a  flock  usually 
displays  a  great  variety  of  color  and  sometimes  also  a 
variety  in  type.  Similar  flocks  are  frequently  seen  in  the 
parks  and  around  the  public  buildings  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities,  and  about  the  old  sheds  and  barns  in 
our  villages. 

The  writer  remembers  hearing  the  name  "Dauberich" 
for  the  male  pigeon  and  "Daubche"  for  a  squab,  but 
cannot  recall  when  or  where.  Autenrieth  gives  the  name 
"duwe"  for  the  G  Taube  and  "duwerich"  for  .the  G 
Tauber,  also  "krugse"  for   der  Lockruf  der  Tauben, 
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and  "krugser"  for  Tauberich.  Stoudt,  in  his  list  of 
names,  gave  the  name  of  "Ringdaub"  for  the  "ring 
pigeon." 

Eastern  Mourning  Dove,  Zenaidura  macroura 
carolinensis 

"Die  Daddeldaub" — this  name,  given  by  Lins,  Hoff- 
man and  Lambert,  is  the  common  PG  name  for  the  so- 
called  "turtle-dove." 

"Dardeldaub" — the  second  name  given  by  Lambert, 
also  given  by  Home  ("Dord'ldoub")  and  Beck.  Several 
persons  from  Lancaster  County  have  given  this  form  of 
the  name,  but  a  few  of  them  cautioned  the  writer  that 
this  was  a  corrupted  form  and  that  "Daddeldaub"  was 
the  better  and  more  accurate  name.  Both  forms  come 
from  the  G  Turteltaube. 

"Der  Reggevoggel"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leh.) — the  sweet, 
tender  love-song  of  the  male,  given  with  such  depth  of 
feeling,  sometimes  quite  mournful  and  then  again  as 
light  and  spirited  as  the  spring  itself,  has  probably 
earned  this  name  for  the  bird.  The  call  is  often  confused 
with  that  of  the  cuckoo,  and  a  number  of  persons  have 
told  the  writer  that  "Reggevoggel"  meant  the  "rain  clove, 
— the  cuckoo!"  Brendle,  in  his  list,  gives  the  name  of 
"Lockdaub"  for  the  cuckoo,  meaning  a  "dove"  that  calls 
or  summons  the  rain,  its  mate  and  so  forth.  The  cuckoo 
is  probably  at  fault  and  his  reputation  has  been  handed 
to  the  "turtle-dove"  which  is  much  more  interested  in  his 
mate  than  in  the  weather. 

The  dove  has  occupied  a  place  of  honor  in  the  lore  of 
many  peoples  since  the  day  it  became  a  messenger  of 
peace  by  returning  to  the  ark  with  an  olive  branch  to 
show  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  stayed  and  that  the 
flood  was  at  an  end.   The  turtle-dove  played  an  import- 
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ant  part  in  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Hebrews. 
Solomon  referred  to  both  "turtle"  and  "dove"  in  his 
song.  The  Bible  contains  many  other  references,  such 
as :  "0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  .  .  .  Thou  hast  doves' 
eyes  .  .  .  My  dove,  let  me  see  thy  countenance  ...  I  did 
mourn  as  a  dove  .  .  .  Ephraim  is  like  a  silly  dove  .  .  .  They 
shall  tremble  as  a  dove  ...  He  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  de- 
scending like  a  dove  .  .  .  harmless  as  doves  ...  as  the 
doves  fly  to  their  windows  .  .  .  her  maids  shall  lead  her 
as  with  the  voice  of  doves."  To  the  Hebrews  it  was  a 
symbol  of  purity  in  the  purification  ceremonies  and  to 
Christians  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  medieval  times  it  was  thought  that  the  Devil 
walked  the  earth  in  many  forms,  but  the  dove  was  one 
form  he  could  not  assume,  for  it  was  the  messenger  of 
God.  Among  the  ancient  Babylonians  the  dove  was 
sacred  to  Ishtar,  the  many-breasted  goddess  of  fertility 
and  fecundity,  and  the  Greeks  identified  the  bird  with 
the  goddess  of  love,  Aphrodite,  whose  chariot  was  drawn 
by  doves.  The  Romans  related  the  doves  to  Venus  be- 
cause of  their  prolific  breeding  and  affectionate  habits. 

The  ancient  Greeks  considered  the  dull,  slate-grey 
rock  pigeons  as  sacred  to  the  Three  Fates  or  Parcae, 
women  who  spun  the  thread  of  each  man's  life  and  then 
cut  it  off  when  the  proper  time  came.  Under  some  such 
influence,  the  dove  was  related  to  the  destiny  of  man 
and  became  a  kind  of  funeral  symbol.  Long  a  symbol  of 
peace,  purity,  sweet  temper,  marital  fidelity,  love  and 
fertility,  it  also  became  a  symbol  of  sorrow  and  death. 
Some  said  that  you  could  not  die  easily  if  there  was  a 
pigeon  feather  in  your  mattress,  perhaps  because  the 
dove  was  a  symbol  of  life  and  growth,  but  to  others  the 
dove's  appearance  was  an  omen  of  evil,  and  among  our 
people  the  appearance  of  white  doves  at  a  window, 
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perched  on  the  sill  or  trying  to  get  into  the  house,  was 
an  omen  of  death.  The  whole  range  of  human  life  and 
experience  was  under  the  influence  of  this  bird  in  the 
lore  of  many  peoples,  something  which,  so  it  appears, 
cannot  be  said  for  any  other  bird. 

Passenger  Pigeon,  Ectopistes  migratorms 

"En  wildi  Daub"  (pi.  "die  wilde  Dauwe") — this  is 
the  one  and  only  name  given  for  this  extinct  species  by 
those  who  know  and  remember.  G  names  like  Wander- 
taube,  Zugtauhe  for  the  species,  and  Wandervogel,  Zug- 
vogel  for  any  bird  of  passage,  have  not  appeared  in  the 
dialect.  The  singular  form  of  the  dialect  name  is  rarely 
heard,  for  a  person  rarely  spoke  of  "en  wildi  Daub"  or 
"die  wild  Daub."  In  this  case  it  was  "die  wilde  Dauwe," 
for  no  other  name  could  encompass  the  enormity  of  this 
singular  phenomenon  on  the  early  American  scene.  It 
was  here  when  the  fathers  arrived  on  these  shores.  It 
shook  the  earth  for  a  while  and  then,  thanks  to  man's 
greed,  it  was  gone.  Here  is  a  name  to  be  reckoned  with: 
"Die  wilde  Dauwe!"  * 

Champlain  saw  them  in  great  numbers  on  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Maine  in  1605.  Great  flocks  of  pigeons 
swept  down  upon  the  ripened  corn  and  grain  in  the  Ply- 
mouth colony  in  1643,  and  famine  threatened  the  inhabi- 
tants. Five  years  later  the  pigeons  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  colony,  for  they  came  after  the  harvest  had  been 


*  Ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pig-eons  and  chickens  are  usually  spoken 
of  in  the  plural  number,  hence  "die  wilde  Dauwe,"  "die  Welsch- 
hinkel,"  "die  Ende,"  "die  Gens."  Singular  forms  are  more  rare, 
like  "es  wild  Endche,"  "es  wild  Welschhinkel."  Many  birds  are 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  numbers,  flocks  or  nights.  This  was  the 
only  appropriate  way  of  referring  to  the  wild  pigeons  which  were 
always  seen  in  the  mass,  while  our  mourning  doves  are  usually 
seen  in  pairs 
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gathered  and  great  numbers  were  taken  for  food  daily. 
Lawson,  in  his  History  of  Carolina,  speaks  of  the  great 
numbers  there  in  1701-02,  breaking  down  the  trees  where 
they  roosted,  clearing  the  countryside  of  all  food,  and 
leaving  scarcely  one  acorn  on  the  ground.  Kalm,  Loskiel 
and  almost  every  other  early  chronicler  speak  of  the  in- 
credible numbers  of  these  birds  and  of  their  unending 
slaughter. 

In  migration,  the  flights  of  the  passenger  pigeon  ex- 
tended over  vast  areas  of  the  countryside,  and  their 
passage  would  last  for  several  days,  sometimes  for  a  week 
or  longer.  Beck  quotes  this  record  from  the  Moravian 
archives,  a  note  made  by  the  pastor  of  the  Lititz  congre- 
gation: "March  26,  1780.  At  the  sunrise  service  of 
Easter  the  brightness  of  the  lovely  morning  was  sud- 
denly eclipsed  by  the  passing  overhead  of  countless  mul- 
titudes of  wild  pigeons  flying  with  their  wonted  swift- 
ness from  south  to  north."* 

Alexander  Wilson  describes  a  breeding  place  which 
he  found  in  Kentucky,  about  1806,  as  being  several  miles 
in  width  and  more  than  forty  miles  in  length.  He  found 
more  than  a  hundred  nests  on  one  tree,  the  ground  lit- 
tered with  branches  broken  from  the  trees,  and  droves  of 
hogs  fattening  on  the  eggs,  squabs  and  older  birds  which 
had  fallen  or  been  beaten  to  the  ground.  He  saw  them 
in  flight  for  several  hours  one  afternoon,  flying  swiftly 
and  in  a  mass  so  deep  and  wide  and  long  that  the  heavens 
seemed  everywhere  crowded.  The  flock  which  rolled 
over  him  that  day  was  more  than  a  mile  wide  and  an  esti- 
mated two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, — a  living, 
moving  mass  of  an  estimated  two  billion,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  million,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thou- 


*  Given  in  A  Chapter  on  the  Ornithology  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  we  quote  frequently. 
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sand  pigeons.  Wilson  calculated  that  such  a  flock  would 
consume  seventeen  million,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  bushels  of  nuts  and  acorns  every  clay. 

John  James  Audubon  saw  them  in  Kentucky  in  the 
fall  of  1813,  a  flight  that  continued  undiminished  for 
three  days,  filling  the  air  and  obscuring  the  light  of  noon- 
day as  though  there  were  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  He  saw 
all  the  people  take  up  arms  against  them  and  reports 
that  for  weeks  the  inhabitants  fed  on  no  other  flesh  than 
that  of  the  pigeons.  He  estimated  that  the  flock  which 
passed  overhead  for  three  hours,  going  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a  minute,  contained  one  billion,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  million,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
birds,  and  that  a  flock  of  this  size  would  consume  eight 
million,  seven  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  bushels  of 
food  a  clay.  And  this  was  but  a  small  part  of  a  three 
days'  flight ! 

Watson,  in  his  Annals,  says  that  the  wild  pigeons 
were  innumerable  and  that  flocks  passing  over  Philadel- 
phia would  obscure  the  sun  for  several  hours.  Citizens 
would  go  up  on  the  housetops  and  kill  pigeons  by  the 
hundreds,  simply  beating  them  ' down  with  stones,  sticks 
and  poles.  Dozens  of  them  would  be  killed  at  a  single 
shot.  In  the  early  years  there  used  to  be  some  excellent 
pigeon  shooting  in  "Penn's  woods,"  westward  of  Broad 
Street,  and  a  single  shot  from  an  old  flint-lock,  fired  into 
a  tree,  would  sometimes  give  a  man  a  load  of  birds. 
Pigeons  were  brought  into  the  city  by  the  cartload  and 
a  penny  would  buy  as  many  as  a  man  could  carry  home 
alone.  The  pigeons  were  unsuspecting  and  not  very  shy, 
and  many  were  taken  in  traps  baited  with  grain  and 
in  nets  with  a  stool  pigeon  as  a  decoy.  A  man  from  Car- 
lisle reported  in  1782  that  the  pigeons  were  snared  twice 
a  year  and  that  he  saw  fourteen  dozen  caught  in  a  net 
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at  one  time.  A  sea  captain  in  Philadelphia  at  a  time  when 
a  flight  was  in  progress,  later  went  home  to  Ireland  and 
described  what  he  had  seen,  but  his  friends  called  him 
a  liar  and  the  name  of  "Captain  Pigeon"  was  his  reward. 

Early  in  the  last  century  indications  of  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  birds  in  the  East  began  to  attract 
some  attention.  Their  numbers  grew  steadily  less  and 
their  flights  less  frequent  in  the  face  of  a  diminishing 
food  supply,  restricted  breeding  places,  and  unabated 
slaughter.  Beck  says  that  the  last  great  flight  took  place 
in  March  or  early  April,  1846,  and  quotes  the  following 
description  of  it  by  Abraham  R.  Beck:  "It  was  about 
12:30  o'clock  of  a  dull  cloudy  day  when  the  cry  came, 
'The  pigeons  are  flying!'  I  ran  out  to  see  a  vast  flight 
passing  northward.  The  western  edge  of  the  flock  was 
approximately  overhead.  It  extended  eastward  to  the 
horizon.  There  were  four  or  five  pigeons  to  the  square 
yard  of  sky — enough  to  cast  a  distinct  shadow  had  there 
been  sunshine.  They  flew  in  approximately  this  forma- 
tion continuously  until  about  4 :30.  A  mighty  detach- 
ment left  the  main  flock  to  settle  for  the  night  in  nearby 
woodland,  where  the  mass  of  their  piling  numbers  broke 
branches  from  the  trees.  The  birds  were  low  enough 
to  be  within  range  of  the  crude  shotguns  of  the  village 
[Lititz]  and  a  number  were  shot." 

William  Helffrich,  in  his  Lebensbild,  speaks  of  a  trip 
to  Lancaster  in  March,  1847,  and  gives  this  story: 

"Das  schone  Fruhjahrs wetter  liess  uns  ein  Ver- 
gniigen  erleben,  das  mir  aus  meiner  friihen  Jugend 
nicht  f  remd,  aber  doch,  schon  seit  Jahren  nicht  mehr 
geworden  war,  namlich  den  Flug  der  wilden  Zug- 
tauben.  Die  Tauben  waren  auf  den  sudlichen  Winter- 
platzen  aufgebrochen  und  auf  ihrem  Zuge  nach 
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Canada.  Da  plotzlich  anderte  sich  das  Wetter,  ein 
heftiger  Schneesturm  setzte  ein  und  machte  die 
Tauben  auf  ihrem  weiter  westlichen  Zuge  irre;  und 
nun  kamen  sie  in  unzahlbaren  Truppen  in  unsere 
Gegend.  Die  Stadt  war  voll,  Berg  und  Thai  sch- 
warmte,  droben  am  Galgenberg  kommt  ein  Flug 
nach  dem  andern  und  liess  sich  nieder,  bis  wirklich 
die  Baume  beladen  waren.  Man  konnte  sagen: 
Berg  und  Thai,  Feld  und  Wald,  ja  die  Luft  war  voll 
Tauben.  Vier  Tage  lang  schwarmte  der  Besuch  im 
Lande.  Dass  puffte  und  paffte  aber!  an  alien 
Ecken  und  Enden  knallten  die  Flinten.  Kein  Wun- 
der,  dass  die  armen  Tauben  bei  solchem  Empfang, 
so  schnell  die  Luft  rein  wurde  und  sie  den  Irrthum 
ihres  Weges  einsahen,  ein  solch  boses  Quartier  eilig 
verliessen.  Sie  waren  verschwunden,  wie  sie  gekom- 
men  waren,  und  suchten  besseres  Logis.  Es  war 
dies  das  letzte  mal,  dass  ich  die  Zugtaube  in  solchen 
Mengen  in  Pennsylvanien  sah." 

The  glory  of  the  passenger  pigeon  was  departing 
from  our  land!  Helffrich  implies  that  lesser  numbers 
straggled  into  the  region  for  some  time  after  1847,  but 
the  mass  of  them  was  concentrating  in  the  West.  The 
flocks  were  hunted  and  hounded  across  the  country,  from 
state  to  state,  and  no  one  offered  them  shelter.  Beck  re- 
ports that  a  number  were  taken  in  Lancaster  County 
in  the  eighteen  seventies,  and  that  they  appeared  irregu- 
larly during  the  next  decade.  He  believes  that  the  last 
one  was  killed  in  the  county  in  September,  1891.  Beck 
tells  of  a  small  reappearance  of  the  species  in  Lancaster 
County  in  late  August  and  early  September,  1910,  and 
bases  this  statement  on  the  independent  observations  of 
four  men  who  knew  the  species  well  in  the  time  when 
it  was  abundant.    The  birds  were  seen  in  the  places 
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where  they  once  roosted  in  great  numbers  and  Beck  thinks 
this  was  "probably  the  last  authentic  record  of  the  birds 
in  North  America."  The  last  passenger  pigeon  died  in 
the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Park  in  1914.  The  writer  has 
not  found  anyone  who  remembers  having  seen  the  bird, 
but  many  old  people  have  recalled  vividly  the  stories 
which  they  heard  their  fathers  and  mothers  tell  of  the 
day  when  these  birds  filled  the  sky.  Now  the  passenger 
pigeon  is  but  a  memory.  Man  was  its  merciless  destroyer 
and  our  land  is  the  poorer  because  of  this  wanton  de- 
struction. 

The  Reverend  Eli  Keller,  whose  dialect  poem,  "Wilda 
Dauwa,"  will  appear  in  a  later  chapter,  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  way  wild  pigeons  were  caught  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Northampton  County: 

"These  pigeons  are  for  good  reasons  called  wild 
pigeons,  not  only  to  distinguish  them  from  the  tame 
varieties,  but  because  it  is  really  a  hard  matter  to 
'take  them.'  And  yet,  I  tell  you,  we  did  take  them, 
— by  the  hundred,  and  by  the  thousand !  So,  also, 
did  many  others  on  all  sides  of  us.  The  market  at 
Easton  was  often  so  gorged  that  we  could  hardly  get 
a  cent  a  piece. 

"First  of  all  we  needed  pigeons  of  the  same  kind, 
and  those  well  trained  for  the  work  of  catching. 
There,  just  back  of  the  spring-house  and  right  over 
the  little  run,  we  had  built  our  pigeon-house.  Its 
size  was  4x8  feet,  and  full  six  feet  high.  Towards 
the  morning  sun  it  had  slats  to  admit  plenty  of 
light  as  well  as  heat.  A  happier  family  of  pigeons 
than  we  had,  you  never  did  see!  Buckwheat  was 
their  favorite  food,  but  not  much  of  it  was  given, 
to  avoid  fattening.  To  this  they  added,  themselves, 
a  goodly  proportion  of  sand  and  gravel  which  they 
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picked  up  along  the  running  water.  This  mixture 
aided  digestion,  and  kept  them  healthy.  These 
cooped  up  pigeons  were  not  a  little  trouble,  and 
during  the  year  a  considerable  bill  of  expense.  Their 
use  was  simply  to  decoy  the  pigeons  we  wished  to 
take. 

"We  used  them  in  a  two-fold  way,  as  'stool 
pigeons.'  These  were  sent  up,  first,  when  the  com- 
ing flocks  were  yet  a  considerable  way  off.  A  good 
flier  rose  naturally  till  his  string  (about  20  yards 
long)  was  taken  up;  feeling  this,  he  came  back  as 
he  went  up,  and  never  fluttered  when  once  down. 
This  was  simply  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  com- 
ing. In  sending  up  such  a  sentinel  we  could  at  once 
see  whether  we  had  success.  In  a  moment,  in  that 
case,  they  lowered  their  heads  and  prepared  to  come 
down.  If  the  first  was  not  successful,  a  second  and 
even  a  third  was  quickly  sent  after. 

"Pigeons,  when  on  the  ground  and  seeking  food, 
all  move  in  the  same  direction.  Those  falling  back, 
not  to  lose  their  chances,  fly  continually  and  eagerly 
across  their  leaders  and  thus  change  front.  This 
movement  must  also  be  imitated  by  the  stool-pigeons 
and  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business.  The 
stools  are  differently  made,  but  the  common  object 
is  to  raise  a  pigeon  by  means  of  a  long  string  fasten- 
ed to  it  and  to  let  it  down  again  in  a  way  that  re- 
sembles as  nearly  as  possible  a  pigeon  flying  a  few 
steps.  Seeing  this  movement  of  the  stool-pigeon, 
the  coming  pigeons  are  at  once  (if  at  all)  attracted. 

"To  train  these  pigeons  took  time  as  well  as  great 
and  constant  care.  As  a  rule,  they  were  blindfolded, 
so  as  not  to  be  easily  disturbed  by  their  surround- 
ings.   This  was  done  by  running  a  fine  silk  thread 
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(with  a  needle)  through  the  lower  eye-lids,  and 
fastened  across  their  heads.  A  very  few  did  all  that 
was  required  with  open  eyes;  but  those  that  did  so 
made  themselves  famous  by  it.  To  pay  from  $5 
to  $10  apiece  in  those  days  for  a  good  stool-pigeon, 
especially  of  this  sort,  was  not  considered  too  high 
a  price. 

"Another  thing  was  to  have  a  large  and  good  net. 
Our  own  was  made  of  the  best  linen,  and  thorough- 
ly 'homemade.'  We.  raised  the  flax  ourselves,  which 
was  of  extra  quality,  and  prepared  with  all  due 
care.  An  ordinary  net  was  about  14  x  25  feet  in 
size,  and  the  meshes  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  net 
was  surrounded  by  a  thin  rope  of  the  best  make.  The 
one  long  side  was  fastened  to  the  ground  with 
wooden  pins,  and  the  other  to  a  rope,  say  100  feet  in 
length.  By  means  of  that  rope,  extended  on  both 
sides  of  the  net  and  fastened  to  two  high  and  flex- 
ible stakes,  the  net  itself  could  be  flung  to  its  full 
length  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  This  being  done, 
the  net  was  carefully  folded  up,  laid  along  in  a  nar- 
row gutter  and  covered  up  with  a  little  chaff  or 
stubble.  One  stout  pull  at  the  long  rope  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hooks,  would  'set  off'  the  net,  and 
that  with  a  rush ! 

"Another  requisite  was  a  hut  (for  concealment) 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  long  rope.  This  was  mostly 
made  of  evergreens,  but  also  at  times  with  the 
branches  of  other  trees,  well  covered  with  leaves. 
It  was  about  six  feet  square  and  nearly  the  same  in 
height.  The  contents  of  it  were  quite  simple.  A 
pigeon-basket  (all  covered,  with  a  little  door  at  one 
side),  a  few  ears  of  corn,  and  some  buckwheat  or 
other  small  grain  in  a  bag.    The  grain  was.  as  cir- 
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cumstance  required,  scattered  on  the  'bed'  of  the 
net.  The  corn,  by  its  size  and  color,  drew  notice 
more  readily.  The  smaller  grain  detained  the 
pigeons,  and  thus  gathered  them  almost  in  a  heap ! 

"The  great  time  for  catching  pigeons  with  the  net 
was  in  the  fall  of  the  year, — during  October,  and 
even  November.  In  the  spring  time  they  came  in 
large  flocks,  and  by  their  coming  announced  that 
summer  was  near.  They  were  hailed  with  shouts 
of  'Pigeons!  Pigeons!'  This  greeting  as  they  passed, 
sounded  loud  and  long,  almost  from  every  hillside 
and  echoed  out  from  the  valleys.  Unless  they  were 
very  hungry,  their  flight  was  high,  and  their  little 
eyes  seemed  to  peer  upward  and  onward,  rather  than 
downward.  The  work  of  the  summer  was  before 
them,  and  so  quickly  did  they  come  from  the  far 
south  that  it  was  no  strange  thing  to  find  in  their 
craws  grains  of  rice  still  undigested.  Besides  this, 
even  when  they  did  come  to  the  ground,  they  were 
very  shy  and  hard  to  take. 

"Here  and  there  in  the  large  woods  they  settled 
down  and  went  to  nest  building.  Indeed,  it  was 
surprising  to  see  how  soon  these  wanderers  took  to 
a  settled  life,  how  speedily  their  simple  nests  were 
built,  eggs  laid  and  hatched,  and  even  the  young 
reared — two  in  each  nest.  In  those  days  the  wild 
pigeons  were  held  in  such  respect  and  esteem,  that 
they  were  rarely  disturbed  whilst  raising  their 
young.  No  special  laws  favored  them,  nor  indeed 
were  they  in  need  of  such  protection.  But  the  fall  of 
the  year,  when  the  young  were  even  larger  and  of 
better  parts  than  the  old,  was  the  grand  time  to 
take  them  with  the  net. 

"Soon  after  the  break  of  day  and  long  before  sun- 
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rise,  we  were  out  and  ready  for  the  fray.  In  the 
morning  they  were  hungry,  and  it  was  at  times  no 
difficult  task  in  a  few  hours  to  take  even  dozens  of 
them.  The  process  of  catching  was  indeed  very 
simple.  When  a  coming  flock  was  within  several 
hundred  yards,  the  'fliers'  were  sent  up.  Then  the 
'stool-pigeon'  was  'played' — at  first  as  high  as  the 
stool  allowed,  then  lower  and  still  lower  until  the 
first  of  the  coming  pigeons  were  almost  down  to  it. 
As  soon  as  a  flock  was  attracted,  they  lowered  their 
heads,  threw  backward  their  wings  and  came  in  a 
graceful  circle  to  alight.  If  they  suspected  danger 
they  repeated  the  circles,  and  if  they  came  near 
enough  to  the  ground  and  were  flying  towards  the 
spring  of  the  net,  the  skilfull  catcher,  for  fear  of 
their  final  escape,  took  them  at  times  'on  the  wing.' 

"All  being  right,  they  came  down  thick  and  fast 
—one  flock  often  attracting  another.  The  catcher, 
as  soon  as  the  pigeons  arrive  on  the  'bed,'  drops  the 
string  of  the  stool  pigeon,  lays  both  hands  with  the 
bracing  of  his  muscles  on  the  long  rope  and  with 
a  mighty  pull  'springs  the  net.'  At  this,  all  hands 
rush  forward  and  go  to  work.  Every  captured 
pigeon  has  the  back  of  its  neck  quickly  crushed  in 
with  the  thumb, — a  little  flutter,  a  quiver,  and  its 
pigeon  life  is  gone.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  in 
catching  them  thus  scarcely  a  feather  on  their  little 
backs  is  harmed.  The  bloodless  butchery  being  done, 
the  net  is  raised  and  re-set ;  the  stray  feathers  .care- 
fully picked  up;  the  'fliers'  brought  in.  Very  soon 
all  is  ready  for  another  haul,  big  or  little  as  the  case 
may  be.  , 

"What  beautiful  birds  they  were !  There  were  the 
red-breasted  males,  purple  and  copper  colors  won- 
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derfully  blended.  There,  also,  the  pale-breasted 
females, — white  and  gray,  so  modestly  combined ! 
Their  gray  backs,  wings  and  tails,  all  alike,  only 
that  the  young,  being  mixed  with  lighter  colors, 
were  beautifully  dappled.  Bright  and  far-reaching 
flocks  came  along.  In  the  early  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  their  wings  shone  like  silver.  Their  grand 
movements  sounded  like  streams  of  water  rushing 
through  the  air.  To  bring  them  within  reach  we 
did  all  we  could! 

"At  another  time,  just  at  the  moment  when  sev- 
eral hundred  were  on  the  descent,  or  even  on  the 
'bed'  already,  busied  in  eating,  some  mishap  drove 
them  all  away, — far  more  quickly  than  they  had 
come.  Some  hunter  in  the  nearby  woods,  not  know- 
ing of  our  bright  prospects,  or  not  heeding,  dis- 
charged his  gun.  The  stool-pigeon,  hearing  the  sound 
of  so  many  wings  in  the  near  air,  as  though  made 
conscious  of  its  sad  captivity  and  treacherous  work, 
set  up  a  flutter  as  if  for  dear  liberty.  Often  a  pesky 
hawk  swooped  down  for  the  prey  and  tore  the  faith- 
ful but  hapless  stool-pigeon  to  pieces."  * 

Hunters,  such  as  referred  to  by  Keller,  would  lie  in 
wait  for  the  birds  near  sassafras  and  sour  gum  trees,  the 
berries  of  which  were  looked  upon  as  a  favorite  food  of 


*  This  account,  wholly  authentic,  appeared  in  The  Guardian  of 
June,  1882.  Eli  Keller  wrote  it  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween an  uncle  and  his  nephews.  The  quotation  is  a  shortened 
form  of  the  original,  with  superfluous  matter  omitted.  Keller, 
born  in  1825,  undoubtedly  based  this  narrative  on  personal  experi- 
ences. The  many  stories  handed  down  to  the  older  people  of  our 
time  fully  confirm  what  Keller  has  said.  A  number  of  reports, 
however,  disagree  with  Keller  at  the  point  where  he  says  that 
the  pigeons  were  shy  and  hard  to  take.  Forbush  says  that  "the 
Passenger  Pigeon  was  not  a  suspicious  bird,  as  birds  go;  it  was 
easily  taken." 
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the  pigeons.  One  shot  directed  at  a  tree  loaded  with 
birds  would  often  bring  down  more  than  a  man  could 
carry  with  both  hands.  Poole  gives  this  report:  "Prior 
to  1880  or  1881  the  Passenger  Pigeons  resorted  for  sev- 
eral weeks  each  fall  to  the  southwestern  side  of  Never- 
sing  Mountain,  where  the  roosting  multitudes  spread 
from  the  site  of  the  Highland  House  to  the  Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium.  During  flights  the  local  gunners  would 
take  up  a  position  on  the  open  slopes  of  the  mountain 
below  and  fire  until  their  guns  became  hot.  A  large  rock 
known  as  'Pigeon  Rock,'  still  a  landmark  in  the  middle 
of  the  Schuylkill  River  near  that  point,  was  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  pigeons  resorted  to  it  to  bathe  and 
drink."  * 

The  pigeons  lived  on  the  seeds  of  the  oak,  chestnut, 
beech,  pine,  hemlock  and  whatever  grains,  seeds  or  fruits 
they  could  find.  The  gradual  disappearance  of  large 
stands  of  virgin  timber  during  the  past  century,  which 
deprived  the  large  flocks  of  a  ready  food  supply  and  of 
suitable  breeding  places,  in  part  accounts  for  their  ex- 
tinction, f 


*  Earle  L.  Poole,  "The  Bird  Life  of  Berks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania," Reading  Public  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Bulletin,  No.  12, 
Reading,  Pa.,  1930. 

t  An  extended  account  of  the  wild  pigeon  appeared  in  Game 
Birds,  Wild-fowl,  and  Shore  Birds,  by  Edward  Howe  Forbush. 
Much  of  this  is  quoted  in  Birds  of  America,  by  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 
and  others,  The  University  Society,  Inc.,  1917,  and  the  Garden 
City  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1936.  The  last-named 
volume  and  Frank  M.  Chapman's  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York,  1932,  are 
valuable  additions  to  any  bird-lover's  library.  The  writer  is 
indebted  to  these  two  fine  volumes  for  many  good  things.  Chap- 
man's book  is  many  an  amateur's  "Bible." 
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PARROTS  AND  PAROQUETS 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Carolina  paroquet, 
once  abundant  in  the  South  and  believed  to  have  come 
north  into  Pennsylvania  at  times,  is  now  an  extinct 
species.  The  only  members  of  the  parrot  family  known 
to  our  people  are  those  kept  in  captivity  and  sold  in  pet 
stores.  The  name,  given  by  Lambert,  Rauch  and  Hoff- 
man and  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  PG  region,  is  "der 
Babbegoi."  Home  gives  it  as  "Bobigoi"  The  G  name 
is  der  Papogei;  Gleditsch  gives  Papagoy. 

CUCKOOS 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Coccyzus  americanus  a. 

"Der  Reggevoggel"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Mon- 
roe, Mont.,  North.,  Northumberland,  York) — this  bird 
is  known  far  and  wide  as  the  "rainbird"  or  "rain-dove." 
The  call  of  this  bird  is  a  sign  and  summons! 

"Der  Guckuck"  (Lane,  Leh.) — Lins,  Horne,  Hoff- 
man and  Lambert.  A  number  of  persons,  most  of  them 
in  Lehigh,  said  that  they  never  heard  this  name,  only 
that  of  "Reggevoggel." 

"Der  Gucku"  (Leh.) — also  in  Lambert. 

"Der  Kucku"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Leh.) — probably  just  a 
dialect  form  of  the  E  name,  which  is  being  used  more 
and  more. 

"Die  Lockdaub" — given  by  Brendle,  suggesting  that 
this  bird  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  mourning  dove, 
although  the  word  "Daub"  is  here  used  in  a  more  general 
sense,  meaning  simply  "a  bird,"  or  a  bird  that  resembles 
a  dove. 

"Der  Lockvoggel" — "er  lockt  der  Regge  bei."  Also 
"der  Locker."  Brendle  reports  that  these  forms,  to- 
gether with  "Reggevoggel,"  were  used  in  the  Finland 
region.   The  bird  calls  or  summons  the  rain ! 
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"Der  Raabvoggel" — this  means  "a  bird  of  prey." 
Brendle  reports  this  name  as  used  in  Lehigh  County  "be- 
cause it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  and  de- 
stroys their  eggs."  This  species  and  the  next  are  birds 
of  mystery,  but  they  are  not  parasitic  like  the  cowbird 
and  the  Europeon  cuckoos,  and  do  not  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds.  At  least,  they  do  not  make  a 
practice  of  it  as  do  the  other  species  mentioned!  They 
nearly  always  build  a  nest  of  their  own  and  raise  their 
own  family.  This  may  be  a  case  in  which  the  informant 
saw  the  bird  perform  these  acts  and  it  is  therefore 
worthy  of  special  mention  here.  The  clear  name  and  de- 
scription could  hardly  be  based  on  careless  observation 
or  hasty  judgment. 

These  birds  slip  in  and  out  of  the  trees  in  such  quiet 
and  mysterious  ways  that  one  suspects  they  have  been  in 
some  mischief.  The  black-billed  cuckoo  is  often  called  a 
nest-robber,  preying  especially  on  robins'  nests.  Audubon 
says  the  same  thing  of  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  accuses 
it  of  robbing  smaller  birds  of  their  eggs  and  sucking 
them,  and  calls  it  careless  and  cowardly.  Because  of  the 
good  these  birds  do  in  destroying  tent  caterpillars  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  simply  say  that  they  are  birds  of  prey 
like  their  Europeon  cousins,  or  parasitic  like  the  cow- 
bird. 

"Der  Rauwevoggel"  (Leb.,  Mont.) — this  would 
hardly  be  a  corruption  of  "Raabvoggel."  In  truth,  we 
wonder  if  "Raabvoggel"  is  not  a  corruption  of  something 
like  "Raubvoggel"  or  "Raupvoggel."  The  bird  feeds  on 
the  tent  caterpillar  ("Raup,"  "Raub")  and  may  clean  out 
whole  nests  ("Rauweneschter,"  "Raupeneschter")  of 
them. 

"Der  Oijeraussuckler" — given  by  Brendle,  from  Mont- 
gomery County,  again  accusing  the  bird   of  sucking 
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eggs.*  Such  names  are  notable.  Either  the  people  of  a 
generation  ago  still  remembered  some  things  about  birds 
in  the  old  country,  or  they  were  keen  observers  of  the 
bird  life  around  them,  some  of  them  especially  fascinated 
by  birds  of  mysterious  and  secretive  habits.  We  prefer 
to  believe  that  the  latter  statement  is  nearer  the  truth  in 
this  case  and  that  they  saw  something  concerning  this 
species  which  is  worthy  of  note !  Besides  being  given  the 
reputation  of  a  "weather  prophet,"  the  bird  is  given 
praise  by  one  name  and  is  condemned  by  another.  They 
who  saw  this,  and  made  so  clear  a  distinction  between 
the  good  and  bad  habits  of  a  bird,  were  no  "dumb  Dutch- 
men" ! 

Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus 

This  is  the  less  common  of  the  two  species  It  re- 
sembles the  yellow-bill  in  habits  and  general  appearance, 
but  has  a  softer  voice.  None  of  the  dialect  names  indi- 
cate that  any  distinction  was  made  between  the  two 
species,  and  so  the  names  must  do  for  both.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  however,  that  the  yellow-bill  is  the  one  usually  seen 
and  named.  Generally  more  prominent,  its  call  is 
clearer,  stronger  and  more  striking,  and  its  "clucking" 
earned  for  it  the  common  name.  Some  have  suggested 
that  the  yellow-bill  has  all  the  good  habits,  the  black- 
bill  all  the  bad  ones!   We  cannot  say! 

The  European  cuckoo  was  the  harbinger  of  spring 
and,  being  connected  with  the  ancient  spring  festivals 
and  Freya,  goddess  of  love,  he  was  the  very  spirit  of 
spring  itself.  His  coming  and  going  was  the  calendar 
by  which  many  an  ancient  European  farmer  planned  his 
work.    In  England  they  used  to  say  that  "cuckoo  oats 


*  "Oijer" — Lambert's  spelling.  "Oi'er"  is  the  way  we  prefer 
to  write  it,  for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  accuracy. 
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and  woodcock  hay  make  a  farmer  run  away,"  which 
meant  oats  planted  too  late  in  the  spring  and  hay  made 
too  late  in  the  fall.  The  cuckoo  brought  the  weather  with 
him  when  he  came  in  spring,  and  as  he  brought  it  so 
it  would  be. 

The  peasants  of  Europe  believed  that  their  happiness 
and  prosperity  depended  upon  the  circumstances  at  the 
time  the  bird  was  heard  for  the  first  time.  In  France  it 
was  unlucky  to  hear  it  first  "on  an  empty  stomach." 
More  common  everywhere  was  the  belief  that  a  pocket 
full  of  money  at  the  time  meant  increased  wealth  during 
the  year  ahead,  while  an  empty  purse  presaged  heavy 
losses  and  poverty.  In  PG  lore  the  whip-poor-will 
usually  is  the  bird  of  the  springtime  and  the  same  be- 
lief has  been  attached  to  the  hearing  of  his  first  call 
when  he  announces  the  advent  of  spring. 

Among  some  Europeans  it  was  believed  that  a  child 
born  on  the  day  when  the  cuckoo  was  first  heard  would 
be  lucky  all  its  life.  It  was  also  customary  among  many 
people  to  roll  on  the  grass  when  the  call  was  heard, — 
a  sort  of  heaith  charm,  of  the  same  type  as  the  sex  acts 
of  primitive  savages  by  which  they  seek  to  give  fertility  to 
their  crops.  So,  in  the  lore  of  our  people,  it  is  said  that 
if  you  turn  somersault  when  you  hear  the  first  call  of  the 
whip-poor-will,  or  if  you  roll  down  hill  (on  the  grass!), 
you  will  not  get  a  back-ache.* 


*Simrock  says  that,  in  European  lore,  "the  place  where  one  heard 
the  first  cuckoo  in  spring  (or  where  you  saw  the  first  swallow) 
was  considered  sacred.  One  stood  still  and  dug  in  the  turf,  for 
such  a  spot  had  healing  powers."  Simrock  also  says  that  the 
European  cuckoo  was  given  the  G  name  of  der  Zeitvogel  because 
it  was  supposed  to  know  the  time  allotted  to  men  on  earth.  It 
could  also  tell  how  long  a  maiden  would  have  to  wait  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  suitor,  and  how  many  children  she  would  have.  See 
Karl  Simrock,  Handbuch  der  Deutschen  Mythologie  mit  Einschhi&z 
der  nordischen,  second  edition,  Bonn,  1864. 
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Again  the  bird  was  thought  of  as  being  very  wise, 
able  to  answer  many  questions  about  love,  health,  happi- 
ness and  destiny.  It  was  so  busy  answering  questions 
about  life,  said  the  Danes,  that  it  had  no  time  to  build  a 
nest  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds.  The  bird's  appearance  every  spring 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  very  old,  even  immortal, 
hence  the  saying,  "as  old  as  the  cuckoo!"  Some  believed 
that  it  turned  into  a  hawk  in  winter,  thus  continuing  to 
prey  upon  other  birds  throughout  that  season  as  well. 
The  Romans  held  that  the  male  cuckoo  was  an  adult- 
erer (hence,  cuckold),  seducing  the  females  of  other 
species  and  compelling  them  to  lay  and  hatch  his  eggs; 
the  idea  was  reversed  also,  with  the  female  cuckoo  lay- 
ing her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another  family.  Another 
European  legend  has  it  that  the  cuckoo  alone,  of  all  crea- 
tures, worked  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  spring,  when  this  was  forbidden,  and  that  the 
Holy  Mother  thereupon  condemned  the  bird  to  be  forever 
homeless,  never  to  know  a  mother's  love,  and  leaving  her 
children  to  another's  care. 

The  Germans  said  that  the  cuckoo  sucked  the  eggs  of 
other  birds  and  that  it  could  not  sing  until  another  bird's 
egg  had  been  eaten.  The  work  was  generally  that  of 
magpies  and  jays,  but  the  cuckoo  was  accused  of  it,  for 
it  was  often  seen  with  an  egg  in  its  bill  when  it  trans- 
ferred its  own  from  the  ground  where  it  supposedly  was 
laid  to  the  nest  of  the  host.  Its  plundering  habits  gave 
rise  to  the  expression  in  G,  "hoi's  der  Kuckuck!"  and  in 
PG,  "dass  dich  der  Kuckuck  hett!"  Its  omniscience  led 
to  the  saying  in  G,  "dass  mag  der  Kuckuck  wissen!" 
Its  solitary  habits,  peculiar  vocal  powers  and  strange 
calls,  irregular  breeding,  somewhat  hawklike  aspects  in 
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form  and  color,  bad  manners  and  queer  behavior  gave 
the  word  "cuckoo"  many  new  meanings. 

The  reputation  of  the  Old  World  cuckoos  has,  there- 
fore, been  handed  on  in  considerable  measure  to  the 
cuckoos  of  the  New  World,  with  even  our  whip-poor-will 
taking  a  share.  The  ubiquitous  "cuckoo  clock"  still  has 
the  Old  World  bird  calling  attention  to  the  passage  of 
time  in  man's  short  stay  on  earth.  The  New  World  bird 
has  served  a  happier  purpose  and  its  voice  in  the  heat 
of  July  and  August  has  often  brought  welcome  news.  The 
clearest  and  best  memory  that  the  writer  has  of  this  bird 
is  the  way  its  unmistakable  call  was  heard  before  a  rain- 
storm and  the  way  it  called  so  insistently  between  the 
summer  showers,  when  the  air  was  hot  and  heavy,  to  say 
that  more  rain  was  on  the  way.  A  shower  would  come 
up  on  a  summer's  day,  then  the  sun  would  appear  for  a 
time,  leaving  the  air  oppressively  warm  and  humid.  The 
cuckoo  would  begin  his  call  and  everyone  knew  that  more 
showers  were  coming.  So  it  would  continue  until  eve- 
ning and  then  the  sky  would  clear.  During  the  day  it 
would  be  said,  "Es  gebt  noch  meh  Regge !  Harrich  mol 
wie  der  Reggevoggel  greischt!"  At  eventide,  when  the 
rains  were  gone,  it  was  said,  "Mer  hott  gewisst  as  es  nat 
uffhellt  darrich  der  Daag!  Der  Reggevoggel  hott  zu  ar- 
rick  gelockt  die  ganz  Zeit!" 

BARN  OWLS 
Barn  Owl,  Tyto  alba  pratincola 

"Die  Eil"  (pi.  "die  Eile")— general  name  for  all 
owls. 

"Die  Scheiereil"  (pi.  "die  Scheiereile") — heard  in 
Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Berks  and  Jiucks  Counties,  but  not 
too  common  a  name.  Screech  owls  are  sometimes  found 
in  barns  and  sheds  and  then  they  are  given  this  name. 
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The  "monkey-face"  is  not  as  plentiful  as  the  screech  owl, 
or  at  least  more  secretive,  and  so  it  is  easily  overlooked. 
The  next  species  is  by  far  the  most  popular  and  most  PG 
names  are  related  to  it. 

"Die  glee  Eil"  or  "en  gleeni  Eil"  (pi.  "die  gleene 
Eile") — any  small  owl,  especially  the  screech  owl,  rarely 
the  barn  owl. 

"Die  weiss  Eil" — so  named  for  its  white  facial  disk. 
Brendle  heard  this  name  in  the  Finland  and  South  White- 
hall communities,  of  Montgomery,  Bucks  and  Lehigh 
Counties,  and  got  this  note  from  one  of  his  informants: 
"One  lived  in  a  hollow  tree  eight  years.  In  the  morn- 
ing when  it  looked  out  of  its  hole,  we  always  knew  that 
the  weather  would  change  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours." 

"Die  Nachteil" — a  name  given  by  Lambert  for  the 
screech  owl  and  the  nighthawk.  It  is  a  general  name 
used  for  all  owls,  even  for  those  which  are  diurnal  in 
habit.  A  few  persons  gave  this  name  for  the  barn  owl, 
always  mentioning  other  species  in  the  same  connection. 
If  we  had  heard  such  a  name  as  "Daageil"  for  the  diurnal 
species,  we  would  assume  that  this  name,  "Nachteil," 
was  meant  specifically  for  the  nocturnal  owls.  Such  not 
having  been  the  case,  "night  owl"  remains  a  general 
name  for  all  species. 

HORNED  OWLS  AND  HOOT  OWLS 
Eastern  Screech  Owl,  Otus  asio  naevius 

"Es  Schteekeizel"  (pi.  "die  Schteekeizlicher,"  "Schtee- 
keizelcher") — this  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  many 
names  given  this  little  owl.    The  name  has  been  heard 
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(Illustration  from  "A-B-C-Buch  fur  Sonntags-Schulen.  Siebter 
Abdruck."  German  Publishing  House  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1876.  The  picture  of  the  barn  swallow  at  her 
nest,  used  elsewhere,  is  also  taken  from  this  book.) 
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in  Berks,  Bucks,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery  and 
Schuylkill  Counties.  * 

"Es  Schteekeizli"  (pi.  "die  Schteekeizlin,"  "Schtee- 
keizlicher") — a  form  given  by  Lambert,  used  in  Lancas- 
ter and  York  Counties.  Also  "es  Schteekeizle,"  in 
Lebanon  County. 

"Schteekeizelche"  (pi.  "die  Schteekeizelcher") — Le- 
high County. 

"Der  Schteekeizer" — Lehigh  County  name.  The  other 
forms  of  this  name  are  all  diminutives,  but  this  one  is 
not.  This  is  a  stronger  and  more  impressive  name,  giv- 
ing real  personality  to  the  bird. 

"Schteekeisel"  (Northampton) — this  is  the  way  it 
was  written,  with  emphasis  on  the  E  "s"  in  the  word. 
With  this  unique  "Schteekeisel"  we  must  also  mention 
"Schdeekeitel,"  the  name  given  by  one  Lehigh  countian 
not  born  to  the  dialect. 

"Die  Schteeeil"  or  "Schdee-eil"  (Berks,  Leh.,  SchuyW 
kill) — perhaps,  like  the  forms  above,  from  the  G  Stein- 
kauz.  Gleditsch  also  gives  the  G  Stein-eile  for  a  little 
owl  living  in  or  among  rocks.  The  name  may  also  have 
been  suggested  by  the  fact  that  these  little  owls  some- 
times lived  in  the  stone  piles  and  stone  fences  near 
orchards  and  woodlots. 

"Die  glee  Eil"  and  "die  glee  Nachteil"  (Berks,  Lane, 
Leh.). 

"Die  rot  Eil"  and  "die  glee  rot  Eil"  (Bucks,  Leh., 
Mont.) — the  bird  appears  in  gray  and  rufous  phases  of 
plumage.   This  name  would  refer  to  the  letter  phase. 

"Nachteil"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Northampton,  York) 


*  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  spelling  the  common  name 
thus:  "Schdeekeizel."  Many  have  written  it  using  "d"  after 
"sch"  because  "d"  is  stronger  than  "t." 
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— the  general  name  applied  specifically  to  this  species  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  prominent. 

"Scheiereil"  (Leh.) — it  is  often  confused  with  the 
barn  owl  as  it  leaves  its  native  haunts  in  the  orchard  or 
woodlot  to  seek  shelter  in  a  barn  or  shed.  The  passing 
of  the  old  and  hollow  trees  leaves  this  bird  homeless. 

"Die  Katze-eil"  (Schuylkill) — the  ear  tufts  give  this 
bird  a  facial  expression  not  unlike  that  of  a  cat. 

"Die  gleene  'hoot'  Eile"  (Bucks) — a  plural  form, 
borrowing  from  the  E.  Frequently  "screech  owl"  is  used 
as  though  it  were  a  regular  part  of  the  dialect.  Rachel 
Bahn  used  it  that  way  in  her  poem,  "Der  Alt  Weide 
Bahm  For'm  House." 

Great  Horned  Owl,  Bubo  virginianus  v. 

"Die  gross  Eil"  (pi.  "die  grosse  Eile")  and  "die  gross 
Nachteil"  (pi.  "die  grosse  Nachteile") — Beck  gives  this 
name.  We  have  heard  it  in  Lehigh,  sometimes  used  with 
"Schteekeizel" ;  then  all  other  owls  except  the  screech 
owl  were  "grosse"  Eile"  or  "grosse  Nachteile." 

"Die  Harneil"  (Leh.)  and  "die  gross  Harneil"  (Leh.) 
— this  "tiger  among  birds,"  with  its  blood-curdling 
scream  and  loud,  deep  voice,  is  a  bird  of  the  forest  and 
not  well  known  except  where  it  has  made  raids  on  poul- 
try. 

Snowy  Owl,  Nyctea  n. 

"Die  Weisseil"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Mont.)  — 
a  diurnal  bird  reported  several  times  during  a  winter 
and  always  causing  a  great  deal  of  excitement  when  it 
is  found. 

"Die  weiss  Nachteil" — given  in  Stoudt's  list  of  names. 

"Die  Schnee-eil"  (Berks,  Leh.) — simply  "the  snow 
owl." 
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Northern  Barred  Owl,  Strix  varia  v. 

"Die  gross  Eil — macht  wie  en  Fuchs  wann  er  blafft." 
This  species,  the  greatest  "hooter"  of  them  all,  is  some- 
times given  the  local  E  name  of  "rain  owl," — "wann  die 
gross  Eil  greischt  gebts  Regge."  Brendle  got  this  in- 
formation in  the  Finland  region  of  Bucks  and  Montgom- 
ery Counties.  Henry  L.  Fischer,  in  his  descriptive  poem, 
"Hesse  Dhal,"  says,  "Die  Nacht-eil  hot  gebrillt,"  which 
must  be  a  reference  either  to  this  species  or  to  the  great 
horned  owl. 

Short-eared  Owl,  Asio  flammeus  f. 

"Die  Feldeil"  (pi.  "die  Feldeile")—  or  "die  gross  Feld- 
eil"  (pi.  "die  grosse  Feldeile") — a  good  name  for  this 
so-called  "marsh  owl."  Stump,  who  gave  us  this  name, 
recalled  that  these  birds  were  found  in  the  tall  grass  of 
pasture  land  in  Maxatawny  Township,  Berks  County, 
and  that  a  number  of  them  were  flushed  during  several 
summers. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  dialect  forms 
and  the  G  names.  The  G  divides  owls  into  three  groups : 
Ohreulen  for  the  eared  owls ;  Kduze  for  those  without 
eartufts ;  and  Schleiereule  for  the  barn  owls.  Homeule, 
Katzeneule,  Baumeule,  Ohrkauz,  Nachteule  are  names 
for  the  horned  owls.  The  great  horned  owl  takes  the 
name  of  der  Uhu,  a  name  which  appeared  in  some  of  our 
"A-B-C  books."  Muehlenberg  and  Gleditsch  also  apply 
this  name  to  the  screech  owl,  for  the  name  is  derived 
from  uhuen,  meaning,  to  hoot.  The  little  European 
screech  owl  takes  these  names:  der  Kautz,  Kauz,  Kautz- 
lein,  Kauzchen,  Sperling  seule,  Waldkauz,  Steinkauz, 
Steineule.  Some  of  these  names  are  also  given  for  a 
gnome  owl,  a  "stone  owl,"  a  "church  owl,"  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  these  are  different  species  or  not.    The  G 
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nomenclature  for  birds  is  very  confusing  and  of  poor 
form  when  compared  with  the  highly  developed  ornitho- 
logical nomenclature  now  in  use  in  this  country!  G 
names  for  the  barn  owl  are:  Bodeneule,  Scheiereule, 
Schleieretde. 

The  owl  has  been  considered  an  omen  of  death  since 
the  day  when  primitive  man  learned  to  fear  the  night  and 
to  curse  the  darkness.  The  hoot  of  an  owl,  coming  out 
of  the  darkness,  has  commonly  been  an  occasion  for  fear 
and  a  sign  of  impending  misfortune.  The  Romans  loathed 
it  as  a  bird  of  doom  and  nailed  dead  owls  to  the  doors 
of  their  houses,  not  as  a  symbol  of  victory  over  evil,  but 
so  that  one  evil  might  cancel  out  another.  The  name 
nycta  has  been  given  to  owls  because  of  Nyctymene,  a 
Roman  girl  who  was  turned  into  an  owl  for  the  crime 
of  lying  with  her  father.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
reverenced  the  small  owl  (Athene  noctua)  and  associated 
it  with  the  goddess  Athena.  Because  it  had  big  eyes  and 
was  found  sleeping  during  the  daytime,  it  seemed  that 
the  owl  had  seen  everything  and  then  engaged  in  deep 
thinking;  so  it  became  a  sign  of  the  deity.  Some  early 
people  thought  that  eating  the  eyeball  of  an  owl,  or  the 
ashes  of  charred  owls'  eggs  were  good  for  the  sight,  and 
eggs  and  feathers  were  used  in  witchcraft.  And  because 
they  called  from  the  darkness  and  had  a  reputation  for 
wisdom,  it  was  believed  that  the  owl  knew  something 
not  only  about  man's  destiny,  but  also  about  the  weather, 
above  love,  about  the  birth  of  babies  and  about  the  tides 
of  war  and  fortune. 

There  are  many  European  legends  about  the  owl. 
One  is  that  the  wren  fetched  fire  from  heaven  and  lost 
all  his  feathers  in  the  heat.  All  of  the  birds,  except  the 
owl,  gave  him  a  feather  to  cover  his  nakedness,  hence 
the  owl  is  despised  by  all  other  birds.  Again,  after  the 
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wren  won  kingship  from  the  eagle,  he  was  jailed  for  his 
sharp  practice.  The  owl  was  appointed  jailer  to  watch 
the  wren  while  the  other  birds  held  court  and  agreed 
upon  a  verdict.  But  the  owl  fell  asleep  and  the  wren 
escaped,  so  all  other  birds  have  only  contempt  for  the 
owl  which  is  too  ashamed  to  show  its  face  in  daylight. 

Among  our  people  the  hoot  of  an  owl  was  an  omen  of 
death  and  of  a  change  in  the  weather.  In  some  instances 
it  has  shared  this  reputation  with  the  whip-poor-will, 
the  killdeer,  the  cuckoo,  the  dove,  the  woodpeckers,  the 
grouse,  and  some  others,  as  already  noted  or  to  be  noted 
later  on. 

WHIP-POOR-WILLS  AND  NIGHTHAWKS 
Eastern  Whip-poor-will,  Antrostomus  vociferus  v. 
"Der  Wibberwill" — a  very  common  and  popular  name, 
based  on  the  bird's  clear  call.  Generally  our  people 
heard  the  whip-poor-will  and  saw  the  nighthawk.  The 
name  and  call  of  the  former  were  therefore  attributed  to 
the  latter  whose  habits  rendered  it  more  conspicuous, 
and  both  birds  were  frequently  considered  to  be  the  same 
species.  This  confusion  has  been  quite  general  and  only 
the  more  discerning  among  our  people  noted  that  the 
nighthawk  was  a  different  bird. 

"Der  Reggevoggel"  (Berks,  Mont.) — when  the  bird's 
call  was  heard  on  a  warm  evening  in  spring,  it  was  said 
that  the  weather  would  change  during  the  night  and  that 
a  warm,  slow  rain  ("en  Landregge")  would  set  in  the 
next  day. 

"Der  Nachtigaal"  or  "die  Amerikanisch  Nachtigall" 
— the  "nightingale."    See  notes  on  next  species. 

"Die  Nachteil" — a  general  name  used  indiscriminately 
for  almost  any  night  voice.  The  bird's  day  begins  when 
the  sun  goes  down.    A  person  would  be  fortunate  to  see 
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him  at  all.  He  might  be  seen  in  the  fields  that  bordered 
the  woods,  flying  noiselessly  and  close  to  the  ground,  a 
silent  and  ghostly  shape  moving  away  from  one  tree  and 
then  coming  back  to  perch  on  another,  giving  his  clear, 
crisp  and  vigorous  calls  between  these  trips  out  for 
lunch.  He  is  a  kind  of  "night  owl"  in  the  sense  with 
which  this  name  is  commonly  used.  The  G  Nachteule 
was  sometimes  used  for  the  European  nighthawk  or 
nightjar,  and  Home  used  the  PG  form  of  this  for  our 
nighthawk. 

"Der  Ziegenmelker"  —  reported  from  Lancaster 
County,  this  is  a  G  word  for  "goat-sucker"  or  "goat- 
milker."  It  is  not  a  dialect  name.  The  person  giving  the 
name  must  have  had  the  habits  of  the  nighthawk  in  mind. 
The  European  nightjar,  Caprimidgus  Europaeus,  is 
called  a  "goatsucker"  (also  dor-hawk,  fern-owl,  gnat- 
hawk,  goat-owl,  screech  hawk,  night-churr,  goatmilker) 
because  it  loiters  about  cattle  at  dusk  and  is  in  the  habit 
of  swarming  about  the  heads  of  those  milking  out  in  the 
open  at  eventide,  hence  the  belief  that  the  bird  milks 
goats.    Other  G  names  are  Nachtschwalbe,  Geiszmelker. 

Eastern  Nighthawk,  Chordeiles  minor  m. 

"Der  Wibberwill" — used  for  this  species  as  for  the 
other,  hence  all  names  for  both  must  be  considered  to- 
gether. The  bird  flies  erratically,  almost  like  a  bat,  ut- 
tering a  loud  nasal  "peent,"  following  this  call  with  a  few 
quick  wing-beats,  and  then  repeating  the  performance. 
In  the  spring,  after  doing  this  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  mounts  higher  and  higher  in  the  eve- 
ning sky,  the  bird  will  then  dive  toward  the  earth  on 
half-closed  wings.  When  it  approaches  the  earth  at 
great  speed,  it  suddenly  checks  its  descent  by  an  abrupt 
turn  upward  and  then  goes  on  in  a  leisurely  way  to  re- 
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peat  its  usual  performance  or  to  dive  again.  The  boom- 
ing sound,  which  some  have  said  can  be  imitated  by 
blowing  across  the  bung-hole  of  an  empty  barrel,  is  made 
as  the  bird  comes  to  the  end  of  its  dive  and  turns  sky- 
ward again.  As  Beck  has  said,  "this  agile  bird  with  its 
rushing  swoop  and  boom,  is  a  spectacular  figure  on  June 
evenings;  and  again,  in  late  summer,  it  is  impressive  as 
in  wide  spread,  wide  open  companies  it  silently  flits" 
over  the  countryside.  Our  people  having  heard  the  whip- 
poor-will  and  having  seen  it  on  rare  occasions,  saw  in 
this  aerial  acrobat,  the  nighthawk,  a  similar  bird  and 
therefore  gave  it  the  common  name. 

"Der  Moivoggel" — the  "May-bird,"  given  for  the 
nighthawk,  but  really  intended  for  the  whip-pow-will 
whose  call  is  a  sign  of  spring.  The  bird  with  the  famous 
"call  of  spring"  takes  its  place  with  the  robin,  the  blue- 
bird and  the  song  sparrow  as  one  of  the  "spring  birds" 
("die  Friehyaahrsveggel") .  The  nighthawk  would  be 
seen  about  this  time,  hence  the  confusion. 

"Der  Reggevoggel" — several  persons  gave  this  name 
for  the  nighthawk  and,  upon  second  thought,  always  de- 
cided that  it  was  the  bird  "that  called  out  his  name," 
the  whip-poor-will.  The  whip-poor-will's  call  has  been 
beard  on  a  hot,  sultry  afternoon,  in  the  twilight  of  a 
gathering  storm. 

"Der  Schwupp"  (Berks) — "the  swoop."  Also  given 
as  though  it  were  simply  a  dialect  version  of  the  E  word, 
thus  "Schwoop" ;  and  also  as  though  it  were  spelled  and 
pronounced  like  the  PG  name  for  a  cockroach,  "der 
Schwob."  We  have  even  heard  it  as  though  it  were 
"Schwaab,"  a  form  also  used  for  the  cockroach.  The 
name  has  also  been  used  for  the  chimney  swifts. 
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"Der  Nachtwoi" — heard  in  Lehigh  and  Montgomery 
Counties.  A  good  dialect  name  for  the  species,  and  prob- 
ably not  a  translation  of  the  E  word. 

"Der  Schlofvoggel" — a  name  which  Brendle  heard  in 
the  vicinity  of  Green  Lane,  Montgomery  County.  The 
writer  has  found  this  bird  during  mid-summer,  seem- 
ingly asleep  on  the  ground,  in  the  cornfields  of  Lehigh 
County.  Its  colors  harmonized  so  well  with  the  sur- 
roundings that  we  almost  stepped  on  it,  at  which  the 
bird  fluttered  away  through  the  corn  and  disappeared. 

"Der  Faulenser" — "lazybones."  A  name  given  in 
Brendle's  list,  for  reasons  similar  to  that  of  "sleeping 
bird,"  given  above. 

"Der  Grottevoggel" — "toad-bird."  The  manner  in 
which  this  bird  roosts  on  the  gravel  soil  of  a  Lehigh 
County  hillside  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  its  colors  blend- 
ing almost  perfectly  with  the  color  of  the  ground,  makes 
one  think  of  a  toad.  Its  total  appearance  is  similarly 
suggestive.    Brendle  gave  us  this  name. 

"Nachtigaal" — a  form  of  the  G  Nachtigall,  given  for 
this  bird  and  meant  to  be  descriptive  of  the  call  of  the 
whip-poor-will.  Sometimes  one  species  is  named,  then 
another.  Brendle  gives  the  form,  "Nachtgaal,"  which  he 
heard  used  at  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  specifically  for  this 
species.  Graeff  and  Miller  give  "Nachtigall"  specifically 
for  the  whip-poor-will.*  Graeff  says  that  the  whip-poor- 
will,  at  twilight,  commands  the  countryside,  "Bleib  doch 

*  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Graeff,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer.  Edwin  C.  Mil- 
ler, Macungie,  Pa.,  who  died  in  1940,  published  a  sketch 
about  "Der  Wibberwill,"  in  the  P.  D.  Eck  in  1935.  This  fine  little 
story  will  be  presented  in  a  later  chapter.  Aside  from  the  matter 
of  improper  identification,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  nighthawk 
should  be  called  a  "nightingale."  The  whip-poor-will,  however, 
is  worthy  of  the  beautiful  saying  which  Graeff  ascribes  to  it,  and 
its  call  at  twilight  makes  its  worthy  of  the  name,  "the  American 
nightingale." 
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schtill!"  Miller,  carefully  differentiating  between  the 
two  species,  called  the  whip-poor-will  "die  Amerikanisch 
Naehtigall."  This  again  proves  that  some  people  were 
careful  enough  to  give  the  bird  the  right  name,  while 
many  more  attributed  the  song  of  one  species  to  another 
species  of  more  prominent  habits. 

"Luftwibberwill" — heard  by  Brendle  in  the  Finland 
region  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Counties.  This  name 
is  significant.  The  one  who  used  it  seems  to  have  under- 
stood that  the  species  resemble  each  other  and  are 
easily  confused,  but  also  recognized  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  two.  Hence  the  use  of  the  qualifying 
word,  "Luft." 

"Lufthengscht" — "air  stallion."  This  name  was  sent 
to  Graeff  by  a  Berks  County  reader  of  "Scholia."  Com- 
pare this  with  "Lufthutschel"  or  "flying-colt"  for  the 
loon.   Both  are  good,  strong,  colorful  PG  names. 

"Luftfarzer"  (could  also  be  spelled  "Luftfatzer")  — 
"one  who  vents  wind  while  aloft."  A  name  heard  by 
Brendle. 

"Farzvoggel"  (given  as  "Fatzvoggel") — "  a  bird  that 
breaks  wind."  *  This,  like  the  one  above,  may  be  a  crude 
name,  but  the  descriptive  powers  of  the  dialect  are  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  words  such  as  these.  One 
must  not  conclude  that  the  dialect  lends  itself  especially 
to  the  crude  and  vulgar.  Rather,  one  must  become  con- 
vinced that  only  in  the  dialect  do  we  have  a  vehicle  by 
means  of  which  one  can  give  expression  to  the  widest 
possible  range  of  thought,  desire  and  feeling. 


*  Reported  by  William  F.  Yoder,  a  native  of  Hegins,  Pa.  He 
says  that  the  boys  of  his  day  gave  the  bird  this  name,  as  they 
heard  it  "whooping"  while  going  through  its  aerial  acts.  We 
have  heard  others  who  took  note  of  another  field  mark  and  said 
that  this  bird  had  holes  in  its  wings, — the  white  bar  on  each  wing. 
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The  persistent  calls  of  the  whip-poor-will  were  a  sign 
that  warm  weather  had  come  to  stay  and  that  one  could 
therefore  "go  bare-footed."  The  expression,  "The  whip- 
poor-will  will  get  you!"  was  used  to  frighten  naughty 
children,  and  when  a  person  was  flirting  with  danger  or 
at  the  point  of  death  it  was  said  that  the  whip-poor-will 
would  surely  fetch  him,  or  come  and  claim  him.  When 
a  person  met  with  an  accident  or  sudden  death,  it  was 
said  that  the  person  was  over-taken  as  if  "by  a  swoop." 

Both  birds  are  credited  with  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing "the  biggest  nests  in  the  world."  Those  who  have 
seen  the  nest  of  the  whip-poor-will  on  the  ground  or  in 
leaves  along  a  brush  fence  or  in  the  woods,  and  that  of 
the  nighthawk  on  the  bare  ground  at  the  side  of  an  old 
stump  in  some  "new  land,"  or  on  shale  ("uff  Schiw- 
were")  and  rocks  in  the  open  fields,  know  that  it  is  no 
nest  at  all,  but  only  the  earth  itself.  The  writer  heard 
the  story  that  when  God  was  trying  to  teach  the  birds 
how  to  build  their  nests  the  whip-poor-will  only  said, 
"Ich  waess!  Ich  waess!"  Pretending  to  know  and  un- 
willing to  learn,  it  never  did  learn  how  to  build  a  nest.* 
The  facts  of  the  case  and  the  interpretation  of  the  call 
would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  killdeer.  Some  have 
said  that  the  whip-poor-will  and  the  nighthawk  are  too 
lazy  and  sleepy  to  build  nests  as  other  birds  do. 

The  name  of  "Wibberwillschtock"  and  "Wibberwill- 
blumme"  is  commonly  given  to  the  plant  and  flowers  of 
the  wild,  pink  azalea  or  wild  honeysuckle,  Rhododendron 
nudiflorum,  which  blooms  during  April  and  early  May, 
at  the  time  when  the  call  of  the  bird  is  heard.   While  in 

*  From  William  F.  Yoder,  native  of  Hegins,  Schuylkill  County. 
He  heard  this  from  an  "old  timer"  who  explained  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  the  whip-poor-will  builds  no  nest  and  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  ground. 
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bloom  the  wild  azaleas  bear  some  peculiar,  juicy,  pulpy 
growths  on  their  branches.  They  are  translucent,  suc- 
culent and  watery, — and  quite  edible,  as  many  a  farm- 
boy  knows.  These  supposedly  modified  buds  are  called 
"Wibberwillebbel"  ("whip-poor-will  apples"),  sometimes 
"Moi-ebbel"  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  fruit  of  the 
mandrake)  or  "Schwammebbel."  Lambert  also  gives 
the  name,  "die  Wibberwillblumm,"  for  the  scarlet 
painted-cup,  or  Indian  paint  brush,  Castilleja  coccinea; 
and  Lick  and  Brendle  give  this  name  and  that  of  "Wip- 
perwill"  for  the  same  species.*  Lick  and  Brendle  say 
that  an  old  name  for  the  English  soldiers,  presumably 
in  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  "Wipperwill," 
and  that  this  saying  was  used  in  the  Perkiomen  Valley 
in  early  years, — "Du  Wipperwill  mach  dich  uf  em  Weg!" 
We  have  heard  the  expression,  "Du  Biwwi!,"  used  in  the 
same  way. 

SWIFTS 

Chimney  Swifts,  Chaetura  pelagica 

"Die  Scharnschteeschwallem"  (pi.  "die  Scharnsch- 
teeschwalme") — the  most  common  name,  heard  in  Berks, 
Bucks,  Centre,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties.  Lambert  assigns  masculine  gender  to 
"Schwallem,"  but  the  only  times  we  heard  this  was  in 
connection  with  the  rare  singular,  "der  Schwalb."  Even 
in  this  it  usually  was  "die  Schwalb,"  The  "em"  ending 
in  "Schwallem"  does  not  seem  to  be  as  prominent  as 

*  David  E.  Lick  and  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  "Plant  Names  and 
Plant  Lore  Among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,"  Vol.  XXXIII, 
P.  G.  S.  Proceedings.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  Lambert  gives 
the  name,  "Saldaateschtreiss,"  for  the  scarlet  sage.  Evidently 
the  "Red  Coats"  influenced  the  dialect  sufficiently  to  give  some  scar- 
let flowers  a  name,  and  to  acquire  a  name  of  their  own  in  the 
bargain. 
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Lambert's  use  of  it  would  suggest.  The  ending  of  the 
word  is  usually  rounded  off,  with  "allem"  flowing  to- 
gether, thus  giving  us  "Schwalm."  In  nearly  every  case 
where  the  name  was  written  for  us,  it  was  written  as 
"Schwalm"  or  "Schwolm."  "Schwalb"  and  "Schwalm" 
are  general  names  for  any  swallow-like  bird  and  some- 
times include  this  species. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  "Scharnschtee"  is  Lam- 
bert's spelling;  we  prefer  "Scharnschdee."  Lambert  also 
gives  "Scharnschde"  and  "Schannschde,"  but  we  have 
found  that  both  endings  are  most  frequently  long,  thus 
"Scharnschdee"  and  "Schannschdee."  All  of  these  forms 
have  appeared  side  by  side,  but  the  preferable  and  most 
common  form  of  all  is  "Schannschdeeschwalm"  (pi.  "die 
Schannschdeeschwalme") .  "Schannschdeeschwalb"  has 
appeared  as  a  rare  form. 

"Die  Russschwalm"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Mon- 
roe, Mont.,  Sch.) — this  means  "soot  swallow,"  a  name 
almost  as  prominent  as  "chimney  swallow."  The  bird, 
of  course,  is  not  a  swallow  but  belongs  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent order.  Lambert  spells  it  as  "Russschwallem," 
which  we  consider  the  less  common  form.  The  plural  ie 
the  same  in  both  cases,  "die  Russschwalme." 

"Die  Hausschwalm"  (Leh.,  Mont.) — this  name  is  also 
used  for  the  martins  and  sometimes  for  the  barn  swal- 
lows. 

"Schwupp,"  "Schwob,"  "Schwaab"— the  names  for 
the  nighthawk,  which  a  Berks  County  informant  also  ap- 
plied to  the  swifts.  The  manner  of  their  flight  probably 
suggested  these  names.  We  have  even  heard  swifts  re- 
ferred to  as  "Schpeckmeis"  (bats). 
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HUMMINGBIRDS 

Ruby-throated  Humming  bird,  Archilochus  colubris 

"Der  Schnarrvoggel" — a  form  of  this  word  occurs  as 
the  name  for  this  bird  throughout  the  PG  region.  Lam- 
bert spells  it  "Schnaerrvojjel,"  basing  it  on  the  PG  verb, 
"schnaerre,"  meaning  "to  jerk."  He  is  correct  in  this, 
for  all  those  who  have  so  named  this  bird  have  said  that 
it  was  in  reference  to  its  halting  and  jerky  movements. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  pronunciation  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  "Schnaerr — "  would  indicate,  and  that  the 
more  abrupt  "Schnarr — "  is  a  better  spelling.  By  some 
strange  coincidence,  this  form  would  seem  to  be  derived 
from  another  PG  verb,  "schnarre,"  from  the  G  schnur- 
ren,  schnorren,  schnarren,  meaning  to  hum,  buzz, 
snarl.  Samuel  Grob,  in  his  translation  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley's  poem,  "When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Punkin," 
uses  the  words,  "die  schnurrend  gleene  Feggel,"  and  was 
evidently  thinking  of  the  G  schnurren*  So,  whatever 
the  derivation,  whether  from  one  or  both  these  verbs, 
it  is  true  that  both  are  correct  and  appropriate.  This 
widespread  name  rests  on  solid  foundations  and  is  as 
significant  to  us  as  the  species  itself  was  to  those  who 
saw  it  for  the  first  time  when  they  came  to  these  shores. 

"Es  Schnarrveggli"  (pi.  "die  Schnarrvegglin,  Schnarr- 
vegglicher") — used  in  Berks,  Lancaster  and  York  Coun- 
ties. Beck  says  it  is  used  in  Clearfield  County.  Lloyd 
Moll  wrote  it  this  way  in  a  poem  by  the  same  name.f 

"Es  Schnarrveggelche"  (pi.  "die  Schnarrveggel- 
cher")  . — this  form  has  appeared  several  times  in  Lehigh 


*  Samuel  Grob,  "Wan  Der  Froscht  is  uff  de  Kaerbse,"  in  Reich- 
ard's  Anthology. 

t  P.  D.  Eck,  June  24,  1944. 
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County.  A  rarer  form  has  sounded  like  "Schnarrveggele" 
or  "Schnarrveggeli." 

Another  variant  of  the  above  can  be  presented  best 
by  giving  it  as  it  was  given  to  us,  thus  "Schnauveggli" 
(pi.  "Schnauvegglin") .  This  form  has  come  from  York 
County.  It  is  pronounced  as  though  one  began  by  say- 
ing the  word  "schnaufe"  (to  breathe)  and  ended  with 
"veggli."  Beck  has  written  it  as  "Shnaffag'le"  and  Wehr 
has  written  it  as  "Schnaff-fogel,"  the  first  part  of  both 
words  being  short,  rather  than  like  "schnaufe."  This  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  strength  of  the  "v"  or  "f"  sound 
which,  in  usage,  seems  to  eliminate  the  "r"  so  that  the 
double  "r"  is  lost  and  something  like  a  double  "f"  sound 
appears,  with  the  "a"  also  acquiring  a  broader  quality. 
It  appears  that  dialect  words  can  become  so  worn  by 
usage  and  so  modified  by  spelling  based  on  E  sound 
values  that  the  results  are  almost  total  strangers  to  us. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  "Badriese"  and  "Badder- 
riesel,"  "Gillerie"  and  "Gilderie,"  we  have  early  forms 
and  later  variations  persisting  side  by  side.  The  early 
forms  can  usually  be  found  only  in  little  cultural  islands 
here  and  there  throughout  the  PG  country,  or  with  one 
family  or  one  individual  here  and  another  there.  On  the 
surface  of  things  and  in  the  marketplace  of  life,  a  gen- 
eral levelling  off  of  the  dialect  has  been  in  process  for 
more  than  a  generation,  with  modification,  corruption 
and  loss  of  strength  going  on  apace. 

"Der  Blummevoggel"  (Berks,  Leh.) — most  common 
in  Lehigh  County.  Lins  and  Lambert  also  give  this 
name. 

"Der  Blummeriecher"  (pi.  "die  BlummeriechHcher") 
— also  "es  Blummeriechliehe," — the  little  bird  that 
smells  the  flowers. 
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"Der  Brummvoggel"  (Lane,  Leh.) — "voggel"  in  the 
plural  usually  becomes  "veggelcher"  or  "vegglicher." 

"Es  Brummveggli"  (pi.  "die  Brummvegglin,"  "Brumm- 
vegglicher") — Yoder  reports  this  for  Schuylkill  County 
and  writes  it  as  "Brummvaegly"  to  indicate  a  long  "e" 
or  "ae"  sound.  Beck's  form  of  "Shnaffag'le"  indicates 
the  same  thing,  and  several  others  have  pointed  out  that 
the  "e"  is  long  and  not  short,  thus  spelling  it  as  "veegli" 
or  "vaegli." 

"Der  Hunnichvoggel" — given  by  Home,  Lins,  Hoff- 
man and  Lambert. 

"Der  Hunnichsuckler"— reported  by  Brendle.  All  of 
these  names  describe  a  habit  or  mannerism  of  the  bird. 
Nearly  all  of  the  forms  are  diminutive  in  character,  be- 
cause the  bird  is  small  in  size.  It  is  strange  that  we  have 
no  names  descriptive  of  the  bird's  colors,  or  calling  at- 
tention to  its  long,  pointed  beak. 

KINGFISHERS 

Eastern  Belted  Kingfisher,  Megaceryle  alcyon  a. 

"Der  Fishroijer"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Mont.) 
— the  same  name  that  is  applied  to  the  herons  and  bit- 
terns. Two  reliable  informants,  both  natives  of  Lehigh 
County,  have  pointed  out  that  they  never  associated  this 
name  with  the  herons.  This  name  was  the  only  name 
they  knew  for  the  kingfisher,  and  herons  were  called 
"Fisch-crane."*  All  others  agreed  that  the  name  was 
used  for  all  the  species  mentioned.  Some  noted  that  this 
one  was  not  a  long-legged  wading  bird,  but  still  a  "Fisch- 
roijer." 

"Der  Fischfresser" — "fish  glutton."  f 

"Der  Kaffireeschder" — "the  coffee  roaster."  Perhaps 

*  Franklin  S.  Dietz,  Coopersburg.  Pa.,  and  Raymond  E.  Hollen- 
baeh,  Royersford,  Pa. 

t  Raymond  E.  Kiebach,  Reading,  Pa. 
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the  most  unique  of  all  the  bird  names  in  the  dialect.  The 
bird's  harsh,  rattling  cry  must  have  suggested  this  one.* 

"Kingfisha" — Marburger  reports  this  name,  says  that 
it  is  a  dialect  use  of  the  E  name,  with  the  end  of  the 
word  rounded  off  slightly.  Most  of  our  informants  have 
agreed  that  the  E  name  is,  by  far,  the  most  common.  A 
number  of  persons  who  knew  many  dialect  bird  names, 
knew  only  the  E  name  for  this  species. 

G  names  like  der  Eisvogel,  Gelbschnabel,  Konigsfischer, 
for  the  European  kingfisher  or  the  "king's  fisher,"  have 
not  appeared  in  the  dialect. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  kingfisher,  once  gray  in 
color,  left  the  ark  and  soared  into  the  heavens,  thus  tak- 
ing on  a  blue  color.  It  ventured  too  near  the  sun  and 
scorched  its  breast  and  then,  turning  to  flee,  also 
scorched  its  rump,  thus  giving  it  rufous-colored  parts. 
Noah  refused  to  take  it  back  into  the  Ark,  and  so  the 
bird  had  to  sit  on  the  roof  and  find  its  own  food;  hence 
its  present  habits.  Its  moult  is  said  to  be  imperceptible, 
hence  the  belief  that  the  skin  would  never  decay  and  that 
it  would  preserve  whatever  it  touched.  The  poetic  name 
"halcyon"  for  the  bird,  identified  with  the  kingfisher, 
fabled  to  nest  on  the  sea  about  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice,  has  left  us  with  the  concept  of  "halcyon  days." 
The  bird  was  supposed  to  brood  about  the  time  of  St. 
Martin's  Day,  November  11,  and  at  that  time  the  gods 
would  grant  "fair  weather  or  St.  Martin's  summer" 
and  the  sea  would  be  calm.f  The  legend  about  Halcyone 
of  classical  mythology  has  given  the  bird  its  scientific 
name.   The  writer  does  not  know  if  there  is  a  connection 


*  Name  used  in  Upper  Lehigh  County.  Reported  by  J.  L. 
Klingaman,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

t  Altweibersommer,  Spatsommer;  PG  "Alterweiwersojrvmer" ; 
E  "Martinmas  summer"  or  "Indian  summer." 
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between  these  legends  and  the  old  beliefs  about  a  goose 
killed  on  St.  Martin's  Day.*  No  beliefs  or  superstitions 
involving  the  kingfisher  have  come  to  light  among  our 
people. 

WOODPECKERS 
Northern  Flicker,  Colaptes  auratus  lutens 

"Der  Gehlschpecht"  or  "Gehlschbecht"  (Berks,  Bucks, 
Lane,  Leh.,  Mont.,  Sch.) — this  is  a  very  common  name 
everywhere  in  the  region.  The  bird  is  popular  even  if 
not  as  abundant  as  in  former  days.  See  the  variety  of 
G  names  for  related  species  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

"Der  Grieschpecht"  (Berks,  Lane.) — from  the  G 
Griinspecht.  The  largest  of  the  European  green  wood- 
peckers resembles  our  flicker  in  shape  and  habit,  but  not 
in  color.  It  is  a  very  common  species  in  Europe,  is  at 
home  in  the  trees  and  also  on  the  ground,  where  it  feeds 
on  ants,  and  goes  by  a  variety  of  local  names.  In  color, 
it  shows  more  red  on  its  head,  and  shows  much  green, 
mixed  with  yellow,  blue  and  brown  on  its  body.  It  is 
enough  to  note  that  our  common  flicker  resembled  this 
European  species  {Gecinus  Viridis) ,  just  as  our  downy 
somewhat  resembles  the  smaller  green  woodpecker  of 
Europe,  and  so  the  name  carried  over.  By  the  same 
token,  it  can  be  seen  why  our  "yellow  woodpecker"  was 
given  the  name,  "Gehlschpecht,"  for  this  name  set  it 
apart  from  the  green  species  of  the  old  country,  f 

*  G  names  for  the  Martinmas  goose  are  Martinsvogel,  Martins- 
gans. 

tRaymond  E.  Kiebach,  Reading,  says  that  "Grieschpecht"  is  the 
name  for  a  young  flicker  that  has  not  left  its  nest,  or  for  one  that 
has  just  left  the  nest  and  still  is  quite  unable  to  fly.  He  says  this 
name  was  used  in  the  Host  section  of  Berks  County  and  also  in 
lower  Berks  and  upper  Montgomery  Counties  from  which  his 
parents  had  come.  He  gives  the  usual  "Gehlschpecht"  for  the 
adult  flicker;  also  "Schpecht"  for  any  flicker  or  woodpecker. 
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"Der  Gehlschpech"  (or  "Gehlschpeech") — dropping 
the  final  "t"  and,  sometimes,  lengthening  the  last  vowel, 
so  that  the  last  part  of  the  name  sounds  like  "Schpeech," 
the  dialect  name  for  the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  A  better 
spelling  would  be  "Gehlschbeech."  The  writer  has  fre- 
quently heard  this  same  pronunciation  with  the  addition 
of  final  "t",  making  it  "Gehlschbeecht."  All  of  these 
forms  are  from  Berks  and  Lehigh  County.  Lins  was  the 
only  one  to  note  this  lengthened  quality  of  the  last  vowel 
and  the  omission  of  final  "t"  or  "d";  he  gave  both 
"Shbach"  and  "Schbachd"  (both  with  the  long  E  "a") 
as  the  names  for  a  woodpecker  and  for  the  spoke  of  a 
wheel. 

"Der  Hexeschbecht" — Beck  gives  this  name  and  says 
it  was  given  to  him  by  the  late  Jacob  Fry  of  Fry's  Mill, 
along  the  Muddy  Creek  in  eastern  Lancaster  County. 
Beck  got  many  other  dialect  names  from  this  man  and 
feels  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  knew  the  flicker  by 
this  name.  Beck  thinks  the  name  must  come  from  some 
sort  of  "hexerei"  and  that  it  must  be  connected  with  this 
habit  of  the  species :  "This  is  the  only  one  of  the  several 
woodpeckers  which,  during  the  mating  season,  selects  a 
good  sounding  board,  often  part  of  a  building,  and  drums 
on  it.  They  frequently  select  a  rainpipe  for  their  per- 
cussion music.  There  is  certainly  something  uncanny 
about  the  sound.  Was  not  this  hexerei?"  Beck  is  sure 
that  this  name  was  only  used  locally.  * 

"Der  Glebbervoggel"  (or  "Gleppervoggel") — used  in 
Dauphin  County,  usually  in  the  plural,  "die  Glebber- 
veggel,"  in  the  days  when  flickers  were  more  abundant. 

*  From  Dr.  Beck's  letter  to  the  writer.  Perhaps  the  flicker,  dur- 
ing mating  season,  begins  his  courtship  by  trying  to  "verhex"  his 
bride-to-be !  His  percussion  music,  once  a  more  common  sound  than 
now,  was  a  pleasant,  stirring  thing  as  it  rolled  between  the  hills 
and  down  the  valleys  on  a  spring  morning. 
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So  called  because  of  their  hammering  on  dead  limbs,  hol- 
low branches  or  tree  trunks,  and  rainspouting,  to  make 
a  rattling  noise. 

"Die  Keschdeveggel" — a  name  given  by  Yoder, 
Schuylkill  County,  who  says  the  flickers  seemed  to  be 
more  conspicuous  during  chestnut  time. 

"Schpecht"  or  "Schbecht,"  "Schpeech"  or  "Sch- 
beech"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leh.) — a  common,  general  name 
for  the  flicker  and  all  woodpeckers.  The  use  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  is  erratic,  and  all  are  grouped  here  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  of  difference  in  pronunciation.  "Sch- 
beecht"  might  be  included  here. 

"Holsschpecht"  (Berks,  Leb.,  Mont.) — for  the  flicker 
and  other  woodpeckers. 

"Der  Schpechthaahne" — for  the  flicker.*  Lambert 
also  gives  this  name  for  a  woodpecker  and  the  flicker. 

"Der  Nusspicker" — for  the  flicker,  the  nuthatch  and, 
specifically,  the  red-headed  woodpecker. 

"Die  Flippers"  (pi.) — this  appears  to  be  a  form  of 
the  E  "flickers,"  but  the  man  who  used  the  name  said 
that  the  birds  were  so  called  because  of  their  undulating 
flight,— "sie  fliege  so  nuff  un  nunner."  He  gave  the 
common  name,  "Gehlschbecht,"  and  knew  the  E  name, 
so  this  one  was  no  mistake.f 

"Woodpicker"  (same  in  the  pi.) — this  is  the  com- 
mon general  name  for  all  the  birds  in  this  family.  Many 
writers  have  used  this  for  want  of  a  better  name.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  bird  names  in  Charles  C.  Ziegler's 
Drauss  un  Deheeni.  A  good  PG  name  for  the  wood- 
peckers seems  to  be  lacking;  all  we  have  is  this  name, 


*  Given  by  Henry  Kinzer  Landis,  Landis  Valley  Museum,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa. 

f  Given  by  Aaron  Musselman,  Milford  Square,  Bucks  County, 
Pa. 
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which  is  a  form  of  the  E,  the  E  itself,  and  the  forms  based 
on  the  G  Specht.  A  name  like  "Holspicker"  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  PG,  and  it  would  simply  be  a  translation.  We 
have  found  few  cases  of  the  translation  of  E  names  and 
these  few  are  quite  poor,  generally  used  only  by  those 
not  born  to  the  dialect.  The  lack  of  a  good  name  for  this 
family  has  been  explained  by  saying  that  the  flicker  once 
was  an  important  gamebird  and  therefore  got  specific 
names,  while  all  the  others  of  lesser  importance  were 
passed  by. 

There  was  a  time  when  many  flickers  were  shot  for 
food,  and  the  young  were  watched  and  trapped  in  the 
nests  just  before  they  were  ready  to  take  wing.  "Gehl- 
schbecht-boddboi"  was  a  particular  delicacy,  and  the 
birds  are  said  to  have  had  a  better  taste  than  squabs. 
Hollenbach  writes,  "I  remember  very  well  that  my  father 
liked  to  shoot  these  birds,  which  was  not  much  of  a 
sport,  because  the  flickers  congregated  in  the  gum  trees, 
the  fruit  of  which  they  ate,  and  all  one  had  to  do  was  to 
sit  and  wait  for  them."*  Another  has  said  that  lots  of 
them  were  shot  in  the  fall  when  they  were  after  "Gum- 
mebeere."  Stump  has  told  us  of  a  valley  in  Albany 
Township,  Berks  County,  which  contained  many  old  gum 
trees  in  which  the  flickers  nested  and  to  which  they  came 
in  large  flocks  in  the  fall  to  feed  on  the  berries.  Hunters 
would  lie  in  wait  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  and  fire 
into  the  trees,  with  each  shot  bringing  down  a  few 
flickers.  He  also  recalls  that  the  tongues  of  the  flickers 
were  removed,  dried  and  kept  in  a  small  box  for  use  as 
"charms."  It  was  an  old  belief,  he  says,  that  if  you  put 
a  flicker's  tongue  in  your  mouth  and  then  kissed  a  child 


*  Raymond  E.  Hollenbach,  Royersford,  native  of  Saegersville, 
Lehigh  County,  Pa. 
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or  a  young  person,  the  one  kissed  would  have  a  kind  dis- 
position ever  after.* 

The  noisy  drumming  of  the  flickers  and  the  loud,  roll- 
ing call  of  the  red-heads  was  an  omen  of  rain ;  it  was  said 
that  the  flickers  were  drumming  for  rain.  The  song  of 
the  flicker,  a  kind  of  rapid,  but  mellow,  clucking  call,  has 
been  interpreted  as  "Zucker-Zucker-Zucker."f 

The  following  story  by  Harbaugh  will  be  of  interest 
at  this  time : 

"Speaking  of  birds  reminds  me  of  the  'sweet- 
apple  tree'  that  stood  yonder  by  the  side  of  the  path 
that  led  to  the  back  fields,  which  had  one  fork  cut 
off  years  before,  and  in  the  somewhat  long  stump 
of  which  a  'yellow  hammer'  made  his  nest  from  year 
to  year.  It  was  glorious  sport,  and  something  of  a 
victory,  to  steal  softly  up  to  it  and  lay  ones  hands 
on  the  hole,  and  then  reach  in  and  catch  him.  But 
it  was  only  for  the  feat,  and  not  for  the  bird  that  it 
was  done,  and  for  many,  many  times  was  'yellow 
hammer'  caught  and  as  often  left  fly  again.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  to  be  regarded  even  by  him  as  a  sort  of 
privilege  that  belonged  to  'the  boys',  for  very  little 
did  he  care  when  he  was  caught  three  times  a  day. 
Yet  it  took  more  bravery  to  catch  him  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed,  for  it  was  reported  and  firmly  be- 
believed  by  'all  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood'  that 
there  were  sometimes  snakes  in  those  holes, — that 
they  went  in  to  eat  the  eggs  and  devour  the  young, 
and  there  lay  in  wait  for  the  old  parent  bird,  which 
was  seized  upon  the  moment  its  head  darkened  the 
hole.  Woe  then  to  the  luckless  wight  that  should 
reach  in  for  the  bird  at  such  a  time.    No  wonder 

*  From  Calvin  S.  Stump,  Maxatawny,  Pa. 
t  From  Finland,  Pa.,  reported  by  Brendle. 
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that  many  a  time  the  boy  stood  in  solemn  silence  at 
the  tree  with  his  hand  near  the  hole,  revolving  in  his 
trembling  heart,  'a  bird  or  a  snake,  that's  the  ques- 
tion !' 

"Many  a  time,  on  a  summer  evening  after  the  five 
o'clock  supper,  when  'the  boys'  were  returning 
through  the  orchard  to  the  'back  fields',  already 
from  the  threshold  of  the  door  the  race  began  with 
the  shout  of,  'Who  will  catch  the  yellow  hammer?' 
But  ill-luck  was  to  the  foremost  one,  for  as  soon  as 
he  raised  his  hand  toward  the  hole,  the  rest,  envious 
at  his  success,  began  to  cry  out:  'A  snake  in  the 
hole !'  Alas  for  the  poor  fellow !  It  was  more  from 
a  sense  of  shame  than  from  a  true  desire  to  catch 
the  bird,  that  he  now  ventured  to  thrust  in  his  hand. 
But  so  much  the  more  he  feared  the  snake,  so  much 
the  more  did  he  rejoice  when,  having  been  brave 
enough  to  reach  in,  he  was  able  to  hold  up  the  old 
'yellow  hammer'  to  the  unsuccessful  boys."  * 

Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Ceophloens  pileatus 

abieticola 

"Holshack" — a  name  which  Beck  reports  from  Clear- 
field County.  The  writer  somewhere  got  the  name,  "Der 
Holshacker,"  but  unfortunately  forgot  to  note  when  or 
where.  Beck  says  this  species  is  "now  locally  extinct" 
(1924).  Poole  (1930)  says  it  is  "a  rare  resident  in  the 
Blue  Mountain  region"  and  that  he  had  an  excellent  view 
of  one  of  them  in  1922  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountain 

*  Henry  Harbaugh,  from  "Our  Orchard,"  which  appeared  in 
The  Guardian,  Vol.  VI,  No.  3,  1855.  We  also  heard  the  story 
about  snakes  in  flickers'  holes  in  our  boyhood.  Does  it  have  its 
origin  in  the  fact  that  the  crested  flycatcher,  which  often  takes 
over  abandoned  holes,  lines  his  nest  with  a  piece  of  cast-off  snake- 
skin? 
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in  Albany  Township,  Berks  County,  "after  the  bird  had 
been  supposedly  extirpated  from  the  county  for  at  least 
25  years."  He  then  discovered  that  the  species  had  been 
unknown  in  that  section  until  about  that  time.  Reports 
quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter  indicate  that  this  bird 
once  was  fairly  common  in  the  state. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus 

"Der  Rotkopp"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leh.) — also  in  Lam- 
bert. 

"Der  rotkeppich  Woodpicker"  (Berks,  Leh.) — some- 
times simply  "der  Rotkeppich"  or  "en  rotkeppicher 
Woodpicker"  (or  "Rotkobb,"  "rotkebbich") . 

"Der  rotkeppich  Schbecht"  (Lane.) — given  by  Beck. 

"Der  Nusspicker"  (Sch.) — this  is  the  bird  to  which 
Yoder  referred  in  his  story,  "Die  Sei  un  die  Nusspicker," 
in  the  P.  D.  Eck  of  February  24, 1945.  A  farmer  kept  his 
pigs  in  the  woods  and  the  hammering  of  the  red-heads, 
which  sounded  as  though  the  farmer  were  hammering 
on  the  feeding-trough  with  a  stick,  so  fooled  the  pigs 
that  they  were  driven  to  distraction,  stopped  eating  and 
gradually  wasted  away.  Yoder  has  told  us  that  he  had 
this  bird  in  mind.* 

"Der  Holshacker" — a  name  given  by  Brendle. 

"Der  Globber" — a  name  which  the  late  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Herman,  Maxatawny  Township,  Berks  County,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  used  for  this  bird.f 

The  general  names  like  "Woodpicker"  and  "Sch- 
pecht"  would  also  include  this  species. 


*  William  F.  Yoder,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer. 

t  Reported  by  Calvin  S.  Stump,  Maxatawny,  Pa.  These  birds 
are  said  to  have  been  very  abundant  at  the  old  Herman  home- 
stead near  Maxatawny.  The  blue  jays  were  also  plentiful  there, 
and  Pastor  Herman  is  said  to  have  called  them  "birds  of  para- 
dise." 
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Harbaugh  gives  us  this  story  concerning  the  red- 
head : 

"In  cherry  time  a  host  of  wood-peckers  would 
sally  forth  from  the  orchard,  seize  upon  the  ripe 
cherries,  and  bear  them  back  to  their  dry  limbs,  and 
there  devour  them.  The  apple-tree  that  stood  here, 
being  favorably  situated  for  that  purpose,  became 
the  popular  retreat  of  the  cherry  pirates.  Therefore 
it  came  to  pass  that  'the  boys'  conceived  the  idea  of 
setting  up  a  pole  through  its  branches,  letting  it  ex- 
tend a  few  feet  above  the  top  of  the  tree;  which, 
when  done,  proved  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
wood-peckers,  which  delighted  to  sit  against  it  when- 
ever they  returned  with  a  cherry,  or  before  they 
went  when  they  alighted  halfway  and  hesitated 
whether  it  was  safe  to  fly  to  one  tree  for  a  cherry 
when  there  was  a  boy  upon  the  other.  Thus  sitting 
against  the  pole,  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  boy, 
who  had  silently  stationed  himself  for  the  purpose 
at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  under  the  tree,  to  strike  it 
hard  with  an  axe  to  bring  the  unsuspecting  bird 
giddy,  if  not  quite  dead,  to  the  ground.  Ah,  full 
many  a  'redhead'  did  we  stretch  upon  the  ground 
during  the  noonday  resting  time  in  hay-making  and 
harvest  !"* 

These  colorful  birds  once  were  a  familiar  sight.  You 
saw  them  on  the  oaks  and  chestnuts,  on  the  old  rail 
fences  and  on  posts,  and  in  the  tall,  old  apple  and  cherry 
trees  in  the  orchard.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  shot, 
probably  because  of  their  destructive  habits,  for  they 
were  not  eaten  as  were  the  flickers.    The  passing  of  the 


*  Henry  Harbaugh,  from  "Our  Orchard,"  in  The  Guardian,  Vol. 
VI,  No.  3,  1855. 
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old  trees  and  fence  posts  has  deprived  them  of  breeding 
places  and  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Sphyrapicus  varius  v. 

"Baamlaafer" — "tree  walker."  Beck  reports  this 
name  from  Clearfield  County. 

"Grieschbeech"  or  "Grieschbeecht"  has  been  sug- 
gested for  this  species,  but  this  Lehigh  County  name  for 
"a  yellow-bellied  woodpecker  whose  belly  feathers  have 
a  greenish  tinge"  is  not  altogether  reliable.  Neverthe- 
less we  record  the  name  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

The  only  name  we  ever  got  when  we  called  attention 
to  the  quiet  and  inconspciuous  bird  that  was  perforating 
the  bark  on  apple  trees,  was  "Woodpicker."  It  seems 
that  the  more  prominent  species  were  held  responsible 
for  whatever  damage  was  done  in  the  orchards. 

Eastern  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Dryobates  villosus  v. 

"Der  gross  Schpecht" — a  name  reported  by  Brendle. 

"Der  gross  bio  Woodpicker" — source  unknown.  These 
names  recognized  the  fact  that  this  rarer  species  was 
larger  than  the  more  common  downy  woodpecker. 

Northern  Downy  Woodpecker,  Dryobates  pubescens 

mediantis 

"Der  glee  Woodpicker"  (Lane). 

"Der  glee  bio  Woodpicker"  (Leh.). 

"Der  glee  Schpecht"  (Leh.,  Mont.) — these  names 
give  the  sociable  and  common  downy  proper  recognition, 
for  he  is  smaller  than  the  hairy  woodpecker.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  friends  that  stay  with  us  all  winter,  and  the 
downy  and  the  nuthatches  together  are  sometimes  given 
the  above  names. 

"Der  scheckich  Woodpicker"  (Berks) — "the  spotted 
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woodpecker,"  a  name  which  also  applies  to  the  hairy. 
Also,  "der  scheckich  Schpecht," — from  Brendle. 

"Der  schiwwerich  Woodpicker"  (Berks) — "the  gray- 
spotted  woodpecker,"  also  used  for  the  less  common 
hairy  woodpecker. 

The  general  names  like  "Schpecht"  and  "Hols- 
schpecht"  would  apply  particularly  to  this  popular 
species.  E  forms  for  all  species  in  this  family  are  heard 
with  increasing  frequency. 

G  names  like  Waldvogel,  Weiszspecht,  Weiszschnabel, 
Baumhacker,  Baumkletterer,  Baumhdckel,  Bawnspecht, 
Maurspecht,  have  not  appeared  in  the  PG.  Most  of  them 
are  names  for  distinctively  European  species.  Griin- 
specht  and  Nuszpicker  have  already  been  noted  in  the 
dialect.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  G 
Gdlspecht,  Geelspecht,  Gelbspecht  were  applied  to  the 
large  European  woodpecker,  and  that  helps  explain  our 
"Gehlschpecht."  Lexicographers  show  considerable  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  some  G  names.  G 
names  like  Goldamsel,  Griinspecht,  Ammer,  Emmerling, 
Goldemmer,  Goldammer,  Hdmmerling,  Gelbvogel,  and 
Gelbling  are  given  variously  for  such  birds  as  the  greater 
and  lesser  spotted  woodpeckers  (Dendrocopus  m.)  the 
green  woodpecker,  "yellow  woodpecker,"  "yellow  ham- 
mer," witwall,  golden  oriole  or  loriot,  the  yellow  bunting 
(Emberiza  citrinella) ,  the  "gold  hammer"  and  the  wry- 
neck (also  Krummhals,  Brachdrossel) .  Goldamsel,  for 
example,  is  given  as  a  name  for  the  witwall,  the  Euro- 
pean spotted  woodpecker,  and  the  loriot  or  European 
golden  oriole.  Autenrieth  gives  "Bempicker"  (Baume- 
picker)  for  Specht  and  "Gael-amsel"  for  Goldamsel. 

Many  primitive  people  have  chosen  these  birds  of  the 
woods  as  their  nature  gods  of  storm,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, by  reason  of  their  flashing  colors  and  their  ham- 
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mering.  Just  as  the  snipe  by  its  zig-zag  flight  and  its 
aeolian  music  reminded  people  of  the  lightning  and  the 
roar  of  the  wind,  so  the  hammering  of  the  great  black 
woodpecker  (Picus  martius) ,  he  of  the  red  crest,  was 
the  thundering  of  Thor.  Early  Romans  worshipped  the 
bird  as  a  prophetic  divinity  whose  attributes  later  were 
taken  over  by  the  god  of  war,  hence  the  name  "martius" 
for  this  species.  These  several  associations  led  ancient 
Europeans  to  think  of  the  bird  as  a  rain  god,  and  the 
name  "rain  bird"  was  given  this  species  across  all 
Europe,  from  Greece  and  Italy  to  Scandinavia  and 
Britain.  In  the  G  it  took  the  local  names  of  Giessvogel 
and  Regenvogel  and  Scandinavians  believed  that  the 
bird's  cries  would  foretell  the  weather  for  two  or  three 
days  ahead;  if  the  cry  was  low,  the  weather  would  be 
fine;  if  loud,  there  would  be  rain  and  storm;  and  if  near 
the  house,  the  weather  would  be  worse.  All  we  have 
heard  among  our  people  is  simply  that  the  woodpeckers' 
drumming  is  a  sign  of  rain.  Beyond  this  we  have  the 
wider  use  and  acceptance  of  such  signs,  spread  over  a 
number  of  species  of  birds,  and  interpreted  variously 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  call,  the  elevation  of  the 
bird  when  it  calls,  and  its  distance  from  the  house.  Some 
of  these  will  be  mentioned  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  woodpeckers  are  not  as  prominent  in  the  lore  of  our 
people  as  they  have  been  in  European  lore,  and  that 
other  species  have  been  much  more  prominent  among  us. 

FLYCATCHERS 

Kingbird,  Tyr annus  t. 

"Der  Iemefresser"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Mont., 
Sch.) — "bee-eater."  The  large  hawks  have  suffered  un- 
der the  name  of  "Hinkelwoi"  and  this  bird  under  the 
name  of  "bee  martin"  and  others  like  it.   Bees  are  but  a 
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small  portion  of  his  diet,  for  he  is  a  flycatcher  first  of 
all  and  cannot  help  it  if  a  bee  crosses  his  path  now  and 
then  as  he  sallies  forth  from  the  topmost  branch  of  an 
apple  tree. 

"Der  Iemevoggel"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Leh.,  Mont.,  York) 
—"bee-bird." 

"Der  Iemewoi"  (Lane.) — "bee-hawk."  He  takes  his 
station  on  some  exposed  perch,  watches  every  movement 
about  him  "like  a  hawk"  and  then  dashes  into  the  air 
to  seize  a  passing  insect.  This,  together  with  his  ag- 
gressiveness and  his  remarkable  displays  of  courage, 
makes  you  think  of  a  hawk. 

"Der  Iemekeenich"  (Leh.) — "bee-king."  Also  the 
name  that  is  used  for  a  queen  bee. 

"Der  Keenich"  (York) — a  king,  but  not  a  tyrant.  He 
does  seem  to  have  a  special  grudge  against  the  crow, 
and  to  see  him  go  out  to  do  battle  with  a  crow  proves  him 
worthy  of  his  royal  name. 

Northern  Crested  Flycatcher,  Myiarchus  crinitus  boreus 

"Der  Schnokefresser"  (Leh.) — "gnat-eater."  Hol- 
lenbach  says  that  this  name  was  used  along  the  Jordan 
Creek  for  the  birds  which  dashed  out  from  the  branches 
of  the  alder  bushes  to  catch  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  He 
adds  that  the  phoebe,  which  lived  under  the  old  wooden 
bridges,  was  one  of  the  "Schnokefresser"  species.  The 
boys  fishing  along  the  creek  gave  the  birds  this  name. 

"Der  Iemefresser" — heard  by  Brendle  in  Monroe 
County.    This  bird  is  often  confused  with  the  kingbird. 

"Der  Iemevoggel" — a  name  we  have  heard  for  this 
species. 

"Der  Reggevoggel" — -also  heard  in  Lehigh  County. 
Several  birds  given  this  name  because  of  their  call  were 
later  identified  as  crested  flycatchers.    The  call,  "wheep- 
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wheep-wheep,"  is  very  prominent  and  our  best  memory 
of  it  goes  back  to  the  hot  and  sultry  summer  afternoons 
in  the  woods,  when  gnats  and  mosquitoes  were  at  their 
worst,  and  when  the  "great  crested"  was  busy  between 
showers.  This  bird  has  the  mysterious  habit  of  taking  a 
cast-off  snake-skin  to  his  nest. 

Eastern  Phoebe,  Sayornis  phoebe 

"Der  Biwwi" — the  so-called  "pewee,"  famous  in  song 
and  story!  We  will  not  attempt  to  fix  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation according  to  locality  of  occurrence.  Many 
times  have  we  heard  one  person  pronounce  the  name 
several  different  ways.  "Biwwi"  and  "Biewi"  (in  Lam- 
bert) seem  most  prominent.  Keller  and  Moll  have  writ- 
ten it  "Biwwi." 

"Der  Piwwi"  or  "Piewi"  (in  Lambert),  or  "Piewie." 
Harbaugh  wrote  it  as  "Pewee"  but  in  the  "Harfe"  it  ap- 
peared as  "Pihwie."  Vogt,  Meyer  and  a  number  of 
others  have  written  it  as  "Pihwie"  while  Wuchter  wrote 
it  "Pivvie."  The  phoebe's  call  is  contagious,  and  we 
have  noticed  that  persons  would  ordinarily  say  "Biwwi" 
or  "Piwwi,"  but  when  we  were  out  in  the  barnyard  or 
in  the  meadow  and  heard  the  call  then  the  bird  would  be 
referred  to  with  the  more  imitative  names,  "der  Biewi," 
"Piewi,"  "Piewie."  Obviously,  all  these  names  are 
based  directly  on  the  call  of  this  good  friend. 

"Der  Biewit."  It  is  barely  correct  to  call  this  bird  a 
"peewit"  as  Lambert  and  some  others  have  done,  and 
the  G  Kibitz  or  Kiebitz  does  not  follow.  These,  properly, 
are  names  for  the  lapwing,  a  European  green  plover,  and 
for  the  European  black-headed  gull.  Only  by  reason  of 
some  strange  adoption  has  this  European  name  been 
applied  to  this  species  and  the  next.  It  is  better  to  hold 
to  our  own  nomenclature  in  both  E  and  PG,  even  if 
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"peewit"  is  part  of  the  phoebe's  call,  for  "phoebe"  is  the 
distinctively  E  and  New  World  name. 

"Der  Schnokefresser" — the  name  given  by  Hollen- 
bach  (and  a  very  good  one  it  is!)  for  this  species  and 
the  preceding  one. 

Lambert  mentions  the  fact  that  the  name  "Biwwi," 
or  any  of  the  other  forms  of  this  word,  is  applied  to  "a 
queer  looking  person."  Not  only  is  it  given  to  one  who 
looks  queer  but  also  to  one  of  queer  actions  and  habits, — 
hence  such  expressions  as,  "Du  Biwwi  du!"  and  "Ei,  du 
Biwwi-aarsch !"  One  may  well  wonder  how  these  ex- 
pressions were  born.  The  bird  seems  nervous  and  ex- 
cited at  times,  but  for  the  most  part  he  is  humble,  un- 
assuming, friendly,  trusting,  and  just  a  good  neighbor. 
He  is  the  voice  of  spring  and  it  was  said  that  when  you 
heard  his  call  and  when  you  had  seen  two  or  three  barn 
swallows  together,  then  it  was  time  to  take  your  shoes 
off  and  go  bare-footed. 

Least  Flycatcher,  Empidonax  minimus 

We  have  been  given  the  name,  "Busch  Biwwi,"  for 
this  species,  but  this  is  probably  a  case  of  mistaken 
identification.  The  bird  prefers  our  lawns  and  orchards 
and  his  strong,  business-like  "chebec,  chebec,"  is  a 
prominent  call  that  cannot  easily  be  confused  with  that 
of  the  other  flycatchers.  He  is  a  little  fellow  but  he  can 
speak  for  himself,  even  if  it  does  sound  as  though  he 
had  the  hiccups, — "Er  hott  der  Schlickser!" 

Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  Myiochanes  virens 

"Der  Buschbiwwi"  (Berks,  Leh.,  Monroe) — this  is 
the  bird  whose  "sad,  sweet  call"  of  "pee-a-wee"  is  heard 
in  the  woods  through  the  long  and  hot  summer's  day. 
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When  all  nature  seems  to  be  holding  its  breath,  this  lone 
voice  can  be  heard  in  the  tree-tops,  the  singer  unseen. 

All  the  onomatopoeic  names  given  the  phoebe  are 
also  given  to  this  species. 

G  names  like  Fliegenf anger,  Fliegenschndpper,  Flie- 
genstecher,  Miickenschnapper,  Miickenfanger,  Fliegen- 
pieker,  Gabel-Schndpper,  Bienenspecht,  Bienenf anger, 
Bienewolff ,  for  European  species,  have  not  appeared  in 
the  dialect.  A  connection  may  be  seen  between  "Ieme- 
f  resser  and  the  G  Bienenf resser.  The  G  Kiebitz  does  not 
apply  to  this  family,  as  already  pointed  out.  Home 
erred  at  this  point  when  he  gave  "Bewi"  for  the  "pewit" 
or  "Kibitz."  Hoffman  was  more  exact  and  gave  "Biwi" 
for  "a  pewee"  (Contopus  virens) . 

LARKS 

Northern  Horned  Lark,  Otocoris  alpestris  a. 
"Die  Laerrich"  (sometimes  "der  Laerrich") — a  name 
reminiscent  of  the  famed  European  skylark,  Alauda 
arvcnsis  a.,  and  used  in  a  general  way  for  all  lark-like 
birds,  specifically  for  the  true  larks  (Family  Alaudidae) , 
the  pipits  (Family  Motacillidae) ,  and  the  meadowlarks 
(Family  Icteridae).  Based  on  the  G  die  Lerche,  the  dia- 
lect name  has  appeared  quite  frequently  in  our  litera- 
ture and,  so  it  seems,  usually  with  reference  to  the 
meadowlark,  a  bird  of  the  same  family  as  the  bobolink, 
oriole,  cowbird,  blackbirds  and  grackles.* 

"Die  Sootlaerrich"  (sometimes  "der  Sootlaerrich") 
— Lins,  Home  and  Lambert  give  this  name  for  a  "field 
lark."   They  probably  were  not  thinking  of  the  meadow- 

*  Claude  Butterwick,  Sellersville,  and  A.  Paul  Gerhart,  Telford, 
report  that  they  have  seen  flocks  of  horned  larks  and  pipits  dur- 
ing several  fall  and  winter  seasons  in  the  Telford  area.  They 
used  the  general  name,  "Laerrich,"  in  speaking  of  both  species 
and  said  that  this  name  would  include  the  meadowlarks  as  well. 
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lark  of  our  summer  grassfields.  Brendle  got  this  name 
from  a  Lehigh  County  informant  who  said  that  it  meant 
the  horned  lark.  Flocks  of  these  birds  visit  our  open 
fields  in  winter,  sometimes  arriving  in  late  September 
and  early  October,  when  they  are  seen  on  the  newly- 
seeded  grain  fields, — "uff  de  Sootfelder."  Both  this 
species  and  its  relative,  the  prairie  horned  lark,  have  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  eating  the  farmer's  newly  sown 
grain.  The  grain  they  do  eat  is  the  wasted  seed,  and  in- 
sects form  the  bulk  of  their  diet.  The  PG  name  points 
to  the  G  name  for  this  bird's  European  relative,  die 
SoMlerche.  Other  G  names  for  the  European  skylark  are 
Feldlerche,  Kornlerche,  Ackerlerche,  Brachlerche ;  and  G 
names  for  the  European  crested  or  tufted  lark  are 
Haubel-lerche,  Haubenlerche. 

The  skylark,  which  pours  out  its  song  as  it  soars 
aloft,  breeds  over  all  of  central  and  northern  Europe, 
and  winters  as  far  north  as  Germany.  A  prominent 
figure  in  the  sky  and  fields  of  the  old  country,  this  bird 
has  loaned  its  name  to  its  American  relative. 

SWALLOWS 

Bank  Swallow,  Riparia  r.  r. 

"Die  Sondbonk  Schwolm" — given  by  Beck,  with  his 
spelling.  We  would  write  "Sandbenk  Schwalm"  instead. 
The  name  describes  the  favorite  nesting  place  of  this 
species. 

"Die  Dreckschwalm" — heard  by  Brendle  in  Monroe 
County.  This  is  the  common  name  for  the  cliff  swallow 
and,  sometimes,  for  the  barn  swallow.  It  would  apply 
here  since  the  birds  are  most  numerous  along  streams. 

The  general  name  of  "Schwalm"  (which  is  more 
prominent  than  "Schwallem"  and  which  we  prefer)  ap- 
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plies  to  all  species  in  this  family.  It  is  usually  heard  as 
"die  Schwalm,"  rarely,  in  pointed  reference  to  one  bird, 
as  "der  Schwalm"  or  "der  Schwalb."  Beck  always  gives 
"Schwalm"  as  the  first  name  and  puts  "Schwalb"  second. 
It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  latter  form  was  reported 
most  frequently  from  Lancaster  and  York  Counties. 
Fischer  wrote  "en  Schwalb"  in  his  "Friihjohr's  Lied." 
Harbaugh  wrote  the  plural  as  "Schwalma"  and  Hark 
wrote  "Schwalve"  (perhaps  trying  to  convey  the  values 
of  the  G  Schwalbe,  Schwalb  en) .  The  slower  and  more 
deliberate  name  of  "Schwallem,"  the  form  that  Lambert 
gives,  is  still  heard,  but  we  shall  not  carry  it  along  in 
the  names  here  presented. 

Rough-winged  Swallow,  Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis 

serripennis 

"Cave  Shwolm" — as  given  by  Beck.  These  birds  also 
nest  in  holes  or  "caves"  along  the  banks  of  streams. 

Barn  Swallow,  Hirundo  erythrogaster 

"Die  Scheierschwalm"  (the  very  common  plural  is 
"die  Scheierschwalme") — in  Berks,  Bucks,  Lancaster, 
Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Schuylkill  and  York  Counties. 
Also,  "Scheierschwalb,"  in  Berks,  Lebanon,  Lancaster 
and  York. 

"Die  Dreckschwalm"  (Leh.) — Lambert  gives  this  for 
"mud  swallow"  and  this  is  the  way  it  is  often  used,  for 
this  species  and  the  next. 

"Die  Hausschwalm" — from  Monroe  County,  because 
these  birds  are  always  about  the  buildings,  but  used  more 
especially  for  the  purple  martins  and  the  chimney  swifts. 

Northern  Cliff  Swallow,  Petrochelidon  albifrons  a. 

"Die  Dreckschwalm"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leb.,  Leh., 
Mont.)  — the  common  name  used  especially  for  this 
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species.  A  number  of  persons  noted  that  the  barn  swal- 
low enters  its  open,  mud  nest  from  the  top,  while  the 
cliff  swallow  enters  its  enclosed,  bottle-shaped  nest 
through  a  "spout"  at  the  top  or  side.  The  nests  of  this 
species  are  made  almost  exclusively  of  mud,  shaped  like 
a  retort  or  flask,  and  grouped  in  extensive  colonies. 

"Die  Gruckeschwalm" — because  of  its  jug-shaped 
nest.*  Their  unusual  nests  set  them  apart  from  all  the 
other  species  and  leave  them  with  this  more  distinctive 
name. 

"Die  Scheierschwalm" — rarely  used  for  this  species, 
although  their  nests  may  be  found  in  rows  beneath  the 
eaves  of  a  barn  or  shed. 

Purple  Martin,  Progne  subis  s. 

"Die  gross  Schwalm"  (pi.  "die  grosse  Schwalme")  — 
rarely,  "  der  gross  Schwallem,"  "die  gross  Schwallem," 
"der  gross  Schwalb,"  "die  gross  Schwalb."  Heard  in 
Berks,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh  and  Montgomery 
Counties. 

"Die  gross  Hausschwalm"  (pi.  "die  grosse  Haus- 
schwalme") — sometimes  simply  "die  Hausschwalm."  So 
called  because  they  like  to  be  near  dwellings  and  also  be- 
cause they  will  breed  in  the  gourds,  boxes  and  "apart- 
ments" that  are  put  up  for  them. 

"Die  Schtadtschwalm"  (pi.  "die  Schtadtschwalme") 
— because  they  once  were  such  familiar  figures  in  our 
villages  and  towns.   This  name  has  been  heard  in  Bucks, 


*  From  Claude  Butterwick,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  and  A.  Paul  Ger- 
hart,  Telford,  Pa. 
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Lebanon,  Lehigh  and  Montgomery  Counties.  Weygandt 
gives  the  bird  this  name.* 

The  bank  swallow  or  "sand  martin"  is  also  found  in 
the  Old  World  and  there  takes  the  G  names,  Ufer- 
schwalbe,  Wasserschwalbe.  The  G  name,  Bergschwalbe, 
is  given  for  a  "rock  swallow"  or  cliff  swallow,  but  this 
may  refer  to  a  swift,  G  Steins chiv alb e.  The  G  names, 
Spierschwalbe,  Speyerschwalbe  (from  "spittle"  or 
"saliva,"  with  which  some  swifts  build  their  nests)  and 
Turmschwalbe  apply  to  the  common  Old  World  swift. 
The  G  Reinschwalbe,  Rheinschtvalbe,  also  apply  to  the 
bank  swallow,  referring  to  the  river  by  that  name.  The 
common  European  swallow,  classed  with  our  barn  swal- 
low and  having  a  deeply  forked  tail,  is  simply  die 
Schwalbe.  The  European  martin  ("house  martin"), 
which  builds  its  nests  on  walls,  about  windows  and  al- 
most wherever  man  will  give  it  refuge,  is  called  Mauer- 
schwalbe,  Hausschwalbe,  Fenster-spyren.  This  large 
swallow,  perhaps  named  after  the  patron-saint,  Martin 
of  Tours,  gave  its  name  to  our  largest  swallow. 

The  barn  swallows  are  the  ones  usually  referred  to  in 
the  lore  of  our  people.  When  new  barns  and  sheds  were 
erected,  carpenters  would  take  great  pride  in  the  "swal- 
low holes"  which  they  cut  into  the  "weather-boarding" 
that  covered  the  gable  ends  of  these  buildings.  Done  in 
a  variety  of  designs,  usually  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  star, 
they  were  called  "Schwalmelecher-so  dass  die  Schwalme 
nei  un  raus  kenne !"   A  swallow's  nest  in  a  building  was 


*  Recommended  reading  is  the  chapter  entitled,  "Purple  Par- 
ties," in  A  Passing  America,  Cornelius  Weygandt,  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1932.  Weygandt  writes  about  birds  with  deep 
feeling  and  real  appreciation.  His  other  works,  like  The  Red 
Hills,  The  Blue  Hills,  The  Dutch  Country,  contain  many  important 
references  to  birds  and  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  PG  com- 
munity.   We  heartily  recommend  all  of  it! 
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regarded  as  sure  protection  against  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  everything  possible  was  done  to  encourage 
the  swallows'  annual  return  to  their  old  resting  place. 
Their  coming  and  going  was  a  sign  of  the  changing  of 
the  seasons,  and  their  abundance  on  the  homestead  was 
a  mark  of  pride  and  sure  prosperity.  The  martins  were 
looked  upon  with  equal  respect  and,  as  Kalm  noted  two 
centuries  ago,  people  were  anxious  to  have  them  near  so 
that  they  might  alarm  the  poultry  by  their  anxious  notes 
when  hawks  and  crows  approached,  and  so  that  they, 
by  their  influence,  might  protect  the  houses  against  the 
evil  spirits  even  as  the  swallow  protected  the  barn.  Hence 
the  fine  little  "martin  houses,"  the  pride  of  local  crafts- 
men, which  were  set  up  on  poles  in  the  yard  or  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  shed  near  the  village  store  or  tavern. 

The  swallow  has  been  a  favorite  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places!  The  women  of  ancient  Greece  used  to  catch 
the  swallow,  if  one  found  its  way  into  the  house,  smear 
it  with  oil  and  then  release  it,  thus  to  remove  any  bad 
luck.  The  birds  were  sacred  to  the  Greek '  "Household 
Gods"  and  were  supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  a  home; 
this  good  fortune  would  disappear  if  the  birds  were  dis- 
turbed and  if  they  forsook  their  nests.  The  migration 
of  the  swallows  has  always  been  a  sign,  but  it  especially 
puzzled  the  ancients  who  looked  with  much  favor  upon 
their  arrival  and  with  equal  sadness  upon  their  depart- 
ure. Aristotle  thought  that  they  hibernated  in  holes  in 
trees  or  in  the  cliffs  by  the  sea.  Others  thought  they  sub- 
merged themselves  by  joining  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to 
wing,  leg  to  leg,  and  after  a  last  sweet  song,  falling  to 
the  mud  bottoms  of  ponds  and  lakes.  There  they  would 
winter  in  the  mud  and  in  the  spring  they  would  receive 
a  new  resurrection! 
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Aristotle  also  said  that  the  parent  swallows  cured  the 
dim  sight  of  their  young  with  the  plant  celandine,  swal- 
low-wort, or  swallows'  herb  (called  chelidonin  because 
the  Greek  for  swallow  is  chelidon;  PG  "Schwalmegraut" 
and  G  Schwalbenkraut ;  Lambert,  "Scheelgraut,"  "Schelle- 
graut").  Later  writers  denied  this  but  went  on  to  say 
that  the  herb  was  good  for  the  eyes  of  hawks  and  men. 
Pliny  said  the  herb  was  so  called  because  its  blossoming 
and  withering  corresponded  with  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  swallows.  Wide  and  varied  also  is  the 
lore  about  "'swallows'  stones"  which,  so  it  was  anciently 
believed,  were  pebbles  that  the  parent  swallows  brought 
from  the  seashore  and  fed  to  their  young  to  make  them 
see.  These  "stones,"  if  found  inside  a  swallow  or  in  a 
swallow's  nest,  were  supposed  to  give  the  bearer  unusual 
powers  of  eloquence,  immunity  from  all  peril  and  dan- 
ger, and  some  very  desirable  powers  over  the  object  of 
one's  affections.* 

Hohman,  in  his  Der  Lang  Verborgene  Freund,  seems 
to  have  brought  these  two  ancient  beliefs  together  un- 
der the  heading  of  "Die  Schelwurzel, — ein  Mittel,  alien 
Krieg  und  Hader  zu  iiberwinden  und  zu  enden,  und  zu 
machen,  dasz  ein  Kranker,  wenn  er  geneset,  weint,  und 
wenn  er  stirbt,  mit  frohlicher  Stimme  singt;  wie  auch 
fur  dunkele  Augen  oder  Scheinen  der  Augen  ein  sehr, 
gutes  Mittel."  Hohman  goes  on  to  say:  "Zu  der  Zeit, 
wann  die  Schwalben  Nester  machen,  oder  die  Adler 
nisten,  wachset  dieses  Kraut.  So  es  jemand  bey  sich 
tragt,  mit  einem  Maulwurfsherz,  der  uberwindet  alien 
Krieg  und  Hader.  Wenn  diese  Dinge  auf  das  Haupt 
eines  Kranken  gelegt  werden,  und  soli  er  wieder  genesen, 
so  weint  er;  soli  er  aber  sterben,  so  singt  er  mit  froh- 

*  See  Henry  Harbaugh,  The  Birds  of  the  Bible,  Lindsay  and 
Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  1854,  page  65. 
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licher  Stimme.  Wann  die  Schelwurzeln  bliihen,  soil  man 
sie  stoszen  und  sieden;  darnach  das  Wasser  in  ein 
Geschirr  thun,  und  es  wieder  ans  Feuer  setzen  und  wohl 
schaumen.  So  es  denn  einen  Sud  gethan  hat,  so  seihe 
es  durch  ein  Tuch,  und  behalte  es.  Wer  nun  dunkele 
Augen  oder  Scheinen  der  Augen  hat,  der  streiche  sie 
damit,  und  seine  Augen  werden  ihm  klar  und  gut 
werden."* 

The  birds  were  with  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  the  spar- 
rows to  betray  his  presence,  the  swallows  to  confuse  and 
mislead  his  persecutors.  On  Calvary  the  swallows  tried 
to  steal  the  nails  and  to  hide  them,  but  the  sparrows  al- 
ways brought  them  back  again.  The  swallows,  so  runs 
an  old  Scandinavian  legend,  flew  around  the  cross  and 
cried  "Svale!  Svale!"  (Console  Him,  Console  Him) 
and  so  got  their  name  of  "svalow"  or  "bird  of  consola- 
tion." For  their  friendship  to  the  Saviour,  they  are 
loved  and  respected  of  men,  while  the  sparrow  is  cursed 
and  hated  of  men  (the  peculiar  hop  of  the  English  spar- 
row is  said  to  be  part  of  this  curse) . 

As  with  the  dove,  so  here,  a  duel  attitude  prevails 
and  some  have  considered  the  swallow  a  bad  omen.  Ger- 
man peasants  have  held  that  many  swallows  on  the  roof 
of  a  house  spelled  poverty,  and  others  have  held  that 
this  was  a  good  sign.  The  Celts  disliked  and  feared  the 
bird  and  some  Englishmen  of  more  recent  time  have  con- 
sidered the  bird's  presence  an  omen  of  death. f 

*  Johann  Georg  Hohman,  Der  Lang  Verborgene  Freund 
Harrisburg,  1840.  In  another  place,  Hohman  gives  this  "Mittel": 
"Wenn  man  den  Stein,  den  ein  Geier  in  seinen  Knieen  hat,  findet, 
und  den  man  findet,  wenn  man  recht  darauf  sieht,  und  thut  den- 
selben  in  die  Speise  zweier  Feinde,  so  stellt  er  den  Frieden 
unter  ihnen  wieder  her."  Hohman  gives  Albertus  Magnus  credit 
for  that  one! 

t  Based  on  accounts  in  The  Gods  Had  Wings,  by  W.  J.  Brown, 
Constable  and  Company.  London,  1936. 
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JAYS  AND  CROWS 
Blue  Jay,  Cyanocitta  cristata  c. 

"Der  Haerrevoggel"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leb.,  upper  Leh.) 
— also  given  by  Hoffman,  Home,  Lambert  and  Lins. 
Hoffman,  it  should  be  noted,  says  that  his  vocabulary 
consists  of  words  "spoken  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Berks,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties."  This  name 
for  the  blue  jay  has  been  heard  more  frequently  in  upper 
Lehigh  than  any  other  dialect  name  for  the  species,  and 
more  frequently  there  than  anywhere  else.  A  number 
of  reliable  persons  have  said  that  they  never  heard  any 
other  PG  name  for  this  bird  in  upper  Lehigh.  The  name 
is  distinctive  there,  but  it  has  also  been  reported  by  re- 
liable observers  that  it  is  the  most  common  name  for  the 
bird  in  Berks  and  Lancaster.  Lambert  says  that  the 
name  comes  from  the  G  Herrenvogel. 

"Der  Guthaerr"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leb.,  lower 
Leh.,  Mont.) — none  of  the  above  named  compilers  gives 
this  dialect  name.  As  said,  persons  in  upper  Lehigh  say 
they  never  heard  it.  Beck  puts  this  first  in  his  list,  per- 
haps for  no  special  reason ;  but  Marburger  has  said  that 
it  is  the  less  common  form  in  Lancaster  County.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  reliable  persons  have  said  that  they 
never  heard  any  other  name  in  lower  Lehigh  and  in 
upper  Bucks  and  upper  Montgomery.  "Guthaerr," 
therefore,  is  the  name  in  this  lower  region  while  "Haer- 
revoggel" is  the  name  north  of,  let  us  say,  Macungie. 
Elsewhere,  both  names  occur,  with  "Haerrevoggel"  be- 
ing more  popular  and  with  "Guthaerr"  seemingly  the 
older  form.  We  have  observed  that,  in  the  regions  where 
both  names  prevail,  older  persons  tend  to  use  "Guthaerr" 
while  younger  persons  generally  are  more  familiar  with 
"Haerrevoggel."  The  reader  may  interpret  all  this  as 
he  pleases. 
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There  has  been  much  speculation  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  names.  It  is  possible  that  both  of  them, 
like  the  name  "Schnarrvoggel,"  have  had  something  like 
a  double  source.  The  common  G  names  for  the  Euro- 
pean jay,  Garrulus  glandarius,  are  H after,  Holzhdher, 
Eichel-hdher,  Heher,  Heir."  Gleditsch  gives  the  last- 
named  forms,  Har,  Haer,  and  this  is  notable.  This  Euro- 
pean bird  is  crested,  has  black  cheeks,  shows  much  black 
and  blue  on  its  body,  and  has  white  wingbars  and  some 
white  on  the  tail,  thus  resembling  our  blue  jay.  It  is 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  our  dialect  names  have  their 
source  in  Har  or  in  something  like  Har-vogel  (al- 
though we  have  not  found  such  a  word!). 

The  other  possibility  lies  with  the  G  words  Gut 
(goods,  wealth,  possessions,  land,  estate)  and  Herr  (lord, 
master).  The  G,  der  Herr  ernes  Gutes,  means  "the  lord 
of  an  estate,  "  "land-lord,"  "lord  of  the  manor."  An- 
other G  name  for  landlord  is  Haus-Herr  or  Land-Herr; 
and  Herren^gut  means  "a  manor  or  an  estate."  Although 
we  have  not  found  it,  it  is  possible  that  there  might  be 
such  a  word  as  Gut-herr,  which  would  mean  "lord  of 
the  manor."  This  would  certainly  apply  to  the  European 
jay  and  to  ours.  Beck  thinks  that  the  name,  "Guthaerr," 
comes  from  the  G  word  "meaning  landlord,  because  of 
his  rich  garb  and  offlciousness."  Our  blue  jay  acts  as 
though  he  were  boss  of  the  place  and  looks  the  part. 

It  is  in  a  similar  way  that  the  name  Rot-herr  has 
been  applied  to  the  bullfinch,  a  common  European  cage 
bird  which  shows  much  tile  red  below.  The  G  names, 
Rot-herr,  Dorn-herr,  Dcmpfaff,  are  applied  to  the  canon 
of  a  cathedral,  and  so  were  applied  also  to  this  bird  of 
princely  bearing  and  color.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  word 
such  as  Gut-herr  might  have  been  in  use  and  then  ap- 
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plied  to  this  bird,  the  blue  jay,  so  richly  colored  and  so 
often  lording  it  over  all  birds  around  him? 

The  G  Herrenvogel,  given  for  the  jay,  would  really 
mean  "a  gentleman  bird."  The  jay  is  dressed  like  a 
gentleman  even  if  he  doesn't  always  behave  as  one.  This 
word  would  hardly  have  its  source  in  a  form  of  the  G 
Heher,  and  it  again  points  to  the  G  Kerr.  As  in  the  case 
of  "the  king's  fisher"  so  it  might  even  be  suggested  here 
that  the  jay  was  referred  to  as  "the  master's  bird"  or 
"the  lord's  bird."  That  a  G  name  like  Heer-holz  should 
also  be  used  for  a  jay  only  serves  to  indicate  how  all  the 
G  names  for  this  species  have  suffered  change  and  cor- 
ruption, and  how  varied  is  their  origin.  * 

"Der  Dieb" — heard  at  several  places  in  Lehigh 
County.  The  name  is  based  on  the  bird's  ringing  call  of 
"Dieb-Dieb-Dieb."  The  name  is  also  descriptive  of  this 
amusing  rascal's  plundering  habits,  for  he  is  a  "thief" 
and  his  fondness  for  eggs  and  nestlings  and  his  delight 
in  worrying  other  birds  have  given  him  a  bad  reputation. 
Reprobate  that  he  is,  dashing  and  reckless,  he  calls  out 
his  name  as  he  goes  in  search  of  trouble.  He  is  also  a 
mimic  and  a  ventriloquist,  as  this  saying  from  the  Fin- 
land section  of  upper  Bucks  and  upper  Montgomery 
points  out:  "Ebmols  dutt  aer  sei  Schproch  anneschder 
schmeisse, — odder  velleicht  sin  's  Mennche  un  Weibche." 

"Der  bio  Schpecht"  (Leh.) — he  frequents  the  large 
trees  of  lawn  and  orchard,  and  loves  to  roam  the  woods 
in  the  fall  and  winter.  Hence  this  name  of  "the  blue 
woodpecker." 

*  Karl  Breul,  A  New  German  and  English  Dictionary  (Cassell's 
New  German  Dictionary),  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York  and  London,  1909. 
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"Der  Blokopp"  (or  "Blokobb")— "blue-head." 
"Der  Waldhaehr" — given  in  Lambert,  from  the  G 
Waldhaher.  Does  the  nature  of  this  PG  word  suggest 
that  "Guthaerr"  might  stem  from  a  G  word  like  Gut- 
haeher?  or  from  Gut-hdrl  Perhaps  a  distinction  was 
made  between  European  jays  that  lived  in  the  deep 
forest  and  those  that  lived  in  the  fields,  in  orchards,  and 
close  to  dwellings. 

"Heckert" — a  name  given  by  Beck,  probably  from  the 
G  Hecke  (hedge,  brush-wood,  brush-fence),  haunts  of 
the  jay. 

"Der  Grieschpecht" — this  name  has  been  given  for 
the  jay  in  Berks,  Lancaster  and  Lehigh  Counties.  None 
of  the  informants  were  quite  sure  that  the  jay  really 
was  meant;  and  most  of  them  thought  it  might  refer  to 
the  flicker.  Obviously,  two  prominent  species  were  con- 
fused.* 

"Der  Greisch-schpecht" —  because  of  the  bird's  scream- 
ing, and  the  noise  of  a  company  of  them  can  make  when 
they  are  up  to  some  mischief,  f 

Eastern  Crow,  Corvus  brachyrhynchos  b. 

"Die  Grabb"  (pi.  "die  Grabbe")— less  commonly 
"Krabb"  and  "Krapp."  Lins  wrote  "Krob";  Home, 
"Grob";  Hoffman,  "Krap";  and  Rauch,  "crop."  Lam- 
bert, who  gives  the  first  two  names  mentioned,  says  the 
name  comes  from  the  dialectic  G,  "krapp."    This,  un- 


*  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Graeff  once  submitted  the  name  "Grieschpecht" 
to  the  readers  of  his  "Scholia."  Out  of  twelve  replies  by  inter- 
ested readers,  only  one  person  identified  this  name  with  the  blue 
jay;  the  others  named  the  flicker.  Two  persons  identified  the  blue 
jay  with  "Guthaerr";  six  did  not  know  and  four  named  the  night- 
hawk,  cardinal,  hawk,  chipmunk!  One  reader  thought  that  the 
"Guthaerr"  was  a  member  of  the  crane  family. 

t  Reported  by  Raymond  E.  Kiebach,  Reading,  Pa. 
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doubtedly,  is  a  folkword,  based  directly  on  the  call  of 
the  species.  The  G,  gemeine  Krahe,  is  not  nearly  as  ap- 
propriate a  name.  Beck  indicates  a  rare  use  of  the  G 
name  and  spells  it  "Kraa."  This  bird  and  the  PG  name 
for  it  are  known  wherever  the  dialect  still  prevails. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  crow  is  the  only  bird  which 
cannot  or  does  not  sing,  but  flocks  of  crows  have  made 
enough  noise  in  the  PG  community  to  leave  us  with  the 
word,  "Grabbefrallick."  The  word  is  used  in  speaking 
of  the  noisy  gathering  of  crows  in  a  field  of  corn,  or 
about  a  dead  animal,  or  when  they  are  on  their  way  to 
their  winter  roosting  places.  Anyone  who  has  heard 
them  in  the  woods  during  the  winter,  or  fighting  among 
themselves  before  they  scatter  in  pairs  in  the  spring, 
or  when  they  find  a  hawk  or  an  owl  in  their  vicinity, 
knows  what  the  word  implies.  Hence  any  uproar  in  the 
community,  any  noisy  gathering  of  people,  a  party  or  a 
dance,  all  were  referred  to  by  this  name.  A  certain 
family  reunion,  a  very  noisy  gathering  in  which  the  par- 
ticipants were  as  poor  as  their  habits  and  character  were 
questionable,  was  once  referred  to  as  "so  'n  Grabbe- 
frallick." 

A  crow's  nest  is  often  a  bulky,  wretched  affair,  and 
so  the  name  "Grabbenescht"  has  applied  to  many  things 
of  similar  character,  including  the  freakish  hat  that  a 
certain  woman  wore  in  church  last  Sunday.  The  wild 
geranium  or  cranesbill  is  called  "Grabbefuss"  and  "Grab- 
beschnawwel" ;  and  "Grabbefuss"  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  bird's-foot  violet.  Anything  that  looked  revolting 
and  disagreeable  was  said  to  be  as  ugly  as  the  naked 
posterior  of  a  young  crow. 

We  have  no  dialect  names  for  the  fish  crow  and  the 
practically  unknown  raven,  but  the  same  names  would 
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apply.  The  dialect  version  of  Poe's  "The  Raven"  uses 
"Grabb"  as  the  name  for  this  bird.  The  name  "Luder- 
grapp"  (or  "Ludergrabb")  is  sometimes  given  for  a 
"carrion  crow,"  but  this  refers  to  the  vulture,  except  in 
rare  instances  when,  as  the  writer  saw  and  heard  it, 
flocks  of  crows  gathered  about  a  dead  horse  lying  on  the 
winter's  snow,  and  people  spoke  of  them  generally/ as 
"die  Ludergrabbe." 

The  ravens  were  the  great  carrion  eaters  of  ancient 
times  and  their  name  has  constantly  been  associated  Avith 
disaster  and  disease,  with  death  and  putrefaction. 
Among  the  Greeks  they  were  an  emblem  of  prophecy; 
and  it  is  said  that  Odin,  supreme  deity  of  the  later  Norse 
pantheon,  and  Woden,  the  Teutonic  god  of  wisdom, 
poetry  and  war,  god  of  agriculture  and  god  of  the  dead, 
came  out  of  "raven  cults."  Among  our  people  the  raven 
was  replaced  by  the  crow,  hence  the  expression,  "The 
crows  will  fetch  you!" 

French  peasants  used  to  say  that  the  bad  priests  be- 
came ravens  and  that  the  bad  nuns  all  turned  into  crows. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  saying,  "Go  to  the  crows,"  really 
meant,  "Go  to  Hell!"  In  Wales,  one  crow  over  a  house 
was  an  omen  of  death  within  that  house  in  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  "crow's-feet"  beneath  the  eyes  were  a  reminder 
of  approaching  death  and  decay.  The  magpies  of  Europe, 
those  bold,  handsome  and  ruthless  robbers,  unknown  in 
eastern  North  America,  were  considered  birds  of  evil 
omen  also.  Witches  rode  on  this  bastard  offspring  of 
the  raven  and  the  dove.  They  had  a  drop  of  the  devil's 
blood  on  their  tongues,  feared  "the  cross,"  and  would 
forsake  any  tree  on  which  a  cross  was  cut. 

Our  crow  has  not  had  a  good  reputation.  Its  destruction 
of  the  eggs  and  nestlings  of  smaller  birds,  its  raids  on 
hens'  nests  in  the  poultry  yard  and  orchard,  and  its  de- 
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struction  of  newly  planted  corn  and  the  ripening  ear, 
have  given  it  a  bad  name.  A  crow  would  be  shot  and 
nailed  on  a  tree  or  post  to  frighten  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
and  sometimes  it  took  its  place  with  a  hawk  or  an  owl  on 
the  gable  of  a  barn.  Great  numbers  are  shot  sometimes, 
when  loose  companies  are  wandering  over  the  country- 
side or  when  a  long  line  heads  for  the  roosting  places, 
and  are  left  to  lie  where  they  fall.  Nests  of  spoiled  hens' 
eggs,  injected  with  poison,  would  be  set  out  as  lures  and 
many  crows  would  be  taken  that  way;  or  nests  of  eggs 
would  be  set  in  small  bowers  of  brush  along  a  fence,  with 
a  trap  placed  in  the  one  entrance  to  the  nest,  and  crows 
would  be  trapped  that  way.  Their  call  and  the  manner 
of  their  flight  has  been  connected  with  the  weather,  and 
these  beliefs  will  be  presented  later. 

TITMICE 

Black-capped  Chickadee,  Penthestes  atrieapillus  a. 
"Der  Wintervoggel"  (Monroe) — "winter  bird."* 
"Der  Tschickedie" — a  PG  form  of  the  E  name,  based 

on  the  liquid  whistle  and  the  chuckling  notes  of  the  bird. 

Hark  used  such  a  name  in  his  poem,  "Im  Buch  Vann's 


*  The  new  arrivals  of  late  February,  March  and  April  were 
generally  known  as  "die  Friehyaahrsveggel," — such  as  the  song 
sparrows,  whip-poor-wills,  robins  and  bluebirds.  The  arrivals  of 
the  late  spring  were  called  "die  Summerveggel," — such  as  the 
swallows,  orioles,  chipping  sparrows  and  goldfinches.  Those  that 
stayed  until  early  fall,  like  the  goldfinches  and  some  of  the  field 
sparrows,  and  the  arrivals  of  early  fall,  like  the  field  larks  and  the 
j uncos,  were  called  "die  Schpotyaahrsveggel."  The  common  winter 
residents,  like  the  downy  woodpeckers,  the  bluejays,  titmice, 
chickadees,  nuthatches  and  cardinals,  were  called  "die  Winter- 
veggel."  Of  these,  "Summerveggel"  was  the  most  prominent 
name,  for  these  birds  were  most  numerous  and  prominent.  Other 
general  names,  applied  in  all  seasons  were  "Buschveggel,"  "Raab- 
veggel,"  "Wasserveggel."  Various  families  were  given  character- 
istic names  of  this  type,  based  on  color,  mannerism  or  habitat. 
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Shnayd."  Some  form  of  the  E  name  is  usually  heard 
and  used. 

Tufted  Titmouse,  BaeolophUs  bicolor 

This  is  one  of  "die  Winterveggel"  but  we  have  no 
specific  dialect  name  for  it.  This  seems  strange  for  both 
the  titmouse  and  the  chickadee  are  such  friendly,  jolly 
fellows,  and  they  bring  so  much  good  cheer  on  dull 
winter  days.  Several  titmice  have  been  regular  visitors 
at  the  writer's  home  from  November  to  April.  Wehr 
says  that  until  recently  this  bird,  like  the  cardinal,  was 
comparatively  rare  in  the  Denver  region,  but  that  its 
range  has  been  expanding  northward  and  that  it  is  now 
much  more  common.  Landis  has  given  the  name  of 
"Meise"  for  this  species,  but  this  is  simply  the  G  name. 
Other  G  names  for  the  species  are  Haubenmeise,  Pieper, 
Koppmeise,  Blaumeise,  Bartmeise,  Kohlmeise,  Brandt- 
meise,  Spiegelmeise,  Bergmeise. 

NUTHATCHES 

Northern  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Sitta  carolinensis  c. 

"Nusspicker" — Brendle  gives  this  name  and  says  it 
applies  also  to  the  downy  woodpecker.  Yoder  gave  this 
name  for  the  red-headed  woodpecker,  but  said  that  the 
nuthatch  and  the  flicker  were  included  under  this  name. 
This  may  be  a  hybrid  word,  based  partly  on  the  G  and 
partly  on  the  E ;  again  it  may  be  derived  wholly  from  the 
G  which  has  these  names  for  the  species:  die  Specht- 
meise,  die  Nuszkrahe,  der  Nuszpicker,  Nuszhacker, 
Nuszbeiszer,  Nuszhaher,  Nuszbrecher,  Blauspecht. 

"Der  glee  bio  Woodpecker" — given  by  Beck. 

The  saying,  "Wann  der  Nusspicker  globbt,  gebt's 
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Regge,"  probably  refers  to  a  real  woodpecker  like  the 
red-head  or  the  flicker,  rather  than  to  this  bird  which 
simply  calls  "yank,  yank." 

CREEPERS 

We  have  no  dialect  names  for  this  species.  The  G 
names,  Baumpicker,  Baumreiter,  Baumldufer,  Baum- 
kriecher,  Grauspecht,  Bavmihacker,  Kriechling,  would 
apply,  in  some  form,  to  this  species  and  also  to  the  nut- 
hatches and  the  woodpeckers.  Some  dictionaries  give 
these  G  names  for  all  the  species  named.  This  species 
is  one  of  "die  Winterveggel"  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  known. 

WRENS 

House  Wren,  Troglodytes  aedon  a. 

"Der  Zaahschlipper"  (or  "Zaahschlibber") — heard 
in  Berks,  Bucks,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Schuylkill  and  York  Counties.  These  two  forms  are  most 
common  and  prevail  so  generally  that  no  geographical 
lines  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

"Es  Zaahschlipperli"  (or  "Zaahschlibberli")  and  "es 
Zaahschlipperle"  (or  "Zaahschlibberle") — the  diminu- 
tive forms,  heard  in  Berks,  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  Le- 
high Counties. 

"Der  Zaunschlibber"— less  often,  "Zaunschlipper."  A 
name,  more  G  in  quality  and  character,  heard  in  Berks, 
Lancaster  and  Lehigh  Counties. 

"Der  Zaunkeenich" — given  by  Lambert.  We  have 
not  heard  it  used  in  the  dialect.  Home  also  gives  this 
name. 

The  PG  "Zaahschlipper"  comes  from  the  G  der 
Zaunschliipfer  (also  Zauns chlupfer,    Zaunschliefer) ,  a 
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name  used  for  the  common  European  wren  and  also  for 
the  hedge-sparrow,  a  small  wren-like  European  warbler. 
The  hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modularis,  is  a  bird  which 
frequents  or  creeps  through  the  hedges.  It  is  frequently 
confused  with  the  wren,  but  is  often  given  the  distinctive 
G  name  of  der  grosze  Zauns chliipfer.  The  PG  "Zaun- 
keenich"  comes  from  the  G  der  Zaunkonig  (king  of  fence 
or  hedge) ,  a  name  which  also  is  applied  to  both  Euro- 
pean species.  All  of  these  G  names  are  used  interchange- 
ably. Our  wren  resembled  these  species  and  was  related 
to  one  of  them,  hence  the  dialect  name.* 

"Der  Mauskeenich"  (pi.  "Mauskeenich"  and,  some- 
times, "die  Meiskeenich") — seemingly  quite  prominent 
in  Lancaster  County;  heard  also  in  Monroe  County.  Both 
this  name  and  "Mausekeenich"  have  been  heard  in  York 
County. 

"Der  Meiskeenich"  (same  in  the  plural) — heard  near 
Finland,  Pa. 

"Der  Mausevoggel"  (York) — these  names  were  prob- 
ably suggested  by  the  bird's  color,  habits  and  habitat. 
Like  a  mouse,  it  can  creep  through  very  small  holes  in 
boards,  rails,  posts,  tree  trunks  and  bird  houses.  The 
way  it  spends  its  time  in  shrubbery,  bushes  and  brush, 
so  that  "now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't,"  again  makes  you 
think  of  a  mouse.  The  bird's  bold,  aggressive  nature, 
not  to  be  measured  in  proportion  to  his  size,  makes  him 
a  king  wherever  he  goes. 

"Der  Beesvoggel — aer  henkt  sich  an  die  Grabbe- 
fliggel  un  losst  nat  geh!"  Brendle  heard  this  near  Fin- 
land, in  Montgomery  County.    With  his  amazing  energy 


*  Lambert  writes  the  PG  name  as  "Za-sehlipper,  Zo-schlipper" 
to  indicate  nasalization  where  the  final  G  "n"  has  been  lost.  For 
a  discussion  of  nasal  vowels  see  Lambert,  page  xix.  We  join 
with  others  in  writing  "Zaahschlipper." 
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"Der  Zaun  oder  Schnee-Konig  * 

Es  wolte  einst  die  Schaar  der  Vogelein, 
Beherrscht  von  einem  eignen  Konig  seyn, 
Und  luden  alle  Vogel,  grosz  und  klein 
Zum  hochsten  Fluge  in  den  Wettstreit  ein. 
Nun  schwungen  all  Vogel  sich  empor 
Und  alien  that  es  weit  der  Adler  vor ; 
Ihn  huldigt'  schon  der  ganze  Vogelchor 
Doch  sieh!  do  flattert  unter  ihm  hervor 
Ein  Vogel,  der  noch  tiber  ihn  hinfloh, 
Und  listig  ihn  urns  Konigreich  betrog. 
Es  hatte  nemlich  der  so  schlaue  Kleine 
Sich  zwischen  die  befiederten  Gebeine 
Vom  Adler  und  von  Allen  unentdeckt, 
Sehr  schlau  und  unversehen  versteckt. 
Un  als  der  Adler  in  dem  hochsten  Flug' 
Nach  einem  Vogel,  ders  ihm  gleich  that,  frug', 
Sich  auch  bereits  als  Aller  Herrn  betracht, 
Wird  er  vom  kleinen  Schelm  nur  ausgelacht. 
Den  der  flog  aus  des  Adlers  Federn  vor, 
Und  thats  im  Fluge  nun,  dem  Adler  selbst  zuvor. 
Nach  dem  Vertrag  wolt  Er  nun  Konig  seyn: 
Und  wurds :  doch  bios  zu  seiner  ewgen  Schande. 
Denn  alle  grosse  Vogel  in  dem  Lande 
Verhohnten  ihn,  wohin  er  immer  flog. 
Und  jetzt  fiihlt  die,  so  kleine  Majestat, 
Wie  schlecht  Betrug  und  Schelmerey  besteht. 
Jetzt  lebt  sie,  um  vor  andrer  Vogel  Necken 
Geschiitzt  zu  seyn,  in  Zaunen,  Dorn  und  Hecken. 

Lehre. 

Wer  ohn  Verdienst  nach  Macht  und  Ehren  strebt, 
Der  in  der  Folge  nichts  als  Schimpf  und  Schand' 
erlebt." 


*  "Dieser  Vogel  ist  der  allerkleinste  den  man  in  Deutschlan 
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(The  above  illustration  is  taken  from  Ein  wohl  eingerichtetes 
deutsches  A  B  C — Buchstabir-  und  Lesebuch  zum  Gebrauch  deut- 
scher  Schuien  .  .  .  Germantaun:  Gedruckt  bey  Michael  Billmeyer, 
1796.  The  text  is  taken  from  a  section  on  "Auserlesene  Fabeln" 
in  the  same  book.    From  the  library  of  Henry  S.  Borneman.) 
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and  courage,  the  wren  will  try  anything  and  will  always 
put  up  a  good  fight.  Officious  and  dictatorial,  but  not 
a  bad  fellow! 

"Der  Baasvoggel"  (Mont.) — the  master  or  boss. 
This  points  back  to  the  name  of  "Keenich"  (king),  be- 
cause the  bird  is  officious,  "bossy,"  and  inclined  to  be 
dictatorial  in  the  vicinity  of  its  nesting  site.  This  name 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  name  which 
lays  emphasis  upon  the  bird's  courage  and  its  seemingly 
cross  and  angry  disposition. 

"Schpetzli"  (Lane.) — this  name  is  used  for  any 
small  bird. 

"Zo-schlipper" — this  form  is  given  by  Lambert,  so 
written  to  show  that  the  vowel  is  nasalized  because  the 
final  G  "n"  in  Zaun  has  been  lost.  The  writer  does  not 
recall  that  he  ever  heard  this  form,  but  enters  it  here  for 
the  sake  of  the  record.  If  this  form  of  the  name  is  still 
in  use,  note  should  be  made  of  it! 

The  story  of  the  wren's  contest  with  the  eagle,  and 
the  way  in  which,  by  some  clever  deception,  he  won  the 
title  of  "king  of  birds,"  will  appear  elsewhere.  The  wren 
of  ancient  lore  is  said  to  have  been  the  golden-crested 
wren,  Regulus  r.,  of  England  and  the  continent,  and  the 
fire-crested  wren,  Regulus  ignicapillus,  of  the  continent. 
Only  much  later  did  the  "Jenny  Wren,"  Troglodytes  t., 
replace  it  in  folklore.*  One  of  these  was  the  Zaun-kbnig 
referred  to  in  the  ancient  tale.  To  us  the  wren  is  just 
a  busy  and  cheerful  fellow  who  will  make  himself  at 
home  anywhere.  As  one  old  PG  grandmother  explained, 
he  is  so  small  that  he  alone  can  pass  between  the  closely- 
set  pickets  in  a  fence  ("Zaun")  but,  like  a  naughty  boy, 
he  is  known  far  and  wide  for  all  the  good  and  bad 
things  he  will  attempt,  and  we  love  him  still. 


*  From  The  Gods  Had  Wings.  W.  J.  Brown. 
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THRASHERS  AND  MOCKINGBIRDS 

Mockingbird,  Mimus  polyglottos  p. 

"Der  Schpottvoggel" — this  is  a  general  name  heard 
throughout  the  PG  region,  used  for  a  "mocking"  bird. 
It  has  been  given  for  "the  mockingbird"  in  Berks,  Bucks, 
Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Monroe  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
As  already  noted,  reports  indicate  that  this  species  was 
rather  common  in  southern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey two  centuries  ago.  All  reports  for  the  last  fifty 
years  show  that  the  bird,  not  being  migratory,  is  but  a 
rare  straggler  from  the  south.  Beck  says  that  the 
species  was  reported  as  breeding  in  the  southern  part 
of  Lancaster  County  in  1869.  Stone  reports  that  it  is 
"a  very  rare  summer  resident,  very  irregular  in  the 
southern  countries,  and  breeding  south  of  38  degrees 
latitude."*  The  dialect  name,  undoubtedly,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  prominent  species  in  the  early  years.  More 
recently  it  came  to  be  used  for  all  "mocking"  birds,  and 
now  it  applies  only  to  the  next  two  species.  Several  per- 
sons have  reported  seeing  the  true  mockingbird,  but,  if 
these  reports  are  reliable,  they  must  have  seen  lone 
stragglers. 

The  family  Mimidae  is  distinctively  American,  but 
there  are  corresponding  and  appropriate  G  names  like 
Spottdrossel,  for  "a  mocking  thrush" ;  Spottvogel,  for  "a 
mocker"  or  "one  who  ridicules";  and  Spotter,  for  "one 
who  mocks."  Gleditsch,  in  1745,  gave  Spottvogel  and 
Spotter  for  "a  mocker,"  with  no  reference  to  any  bird. 
Such  names  may  have  been  applied  to  certain  European 
species,  like  the  "mock  nightingale"  (a  black-capped 
warbler,  Sylvia  atricapilla) ,  the  jay,  the  magpie  and  the 


*  Witmer  Stone,  The  Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Netv 
Jersey,  1894. 
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starling,  but  it  seems  they  were  used  more  generally  in 
reference  to  persons.  At  any  rate,  it  means  that  our 
people  came  here  equipped  with  general  G  words  which 
they  readily  applied  to  the  mockingbirds  found  here.  We 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  PG  name  for 
this  species  is  simply  a  translation  of  the  E  name. 
It  is  certain  that  our  people  were  just  as  quick  to  recog- 
nize a  mockingbird  as  the  English  were,  and  this  means 
that  the  E  and  PG  names  developed  separately.  The  G 
origin  of  the  PG  word  also  explains  why  this  name  for 
a  presently  uncommon  bird  has  persisted  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  that  is,  the  name  is  older  than  our  people's 
knowledge  of  the  species.  Lambert  gives  "Schpottvojjel" 
(his  spelling!)  and  retains  the  double  meaning,  "mock- 
ingbird" and  "one  who  ridicules." 

Landis  gives  the  name  "Spielfogel"  (from  the  G 
spieien,  to  play,  as  in  music),  a  very  appropriate  name 
for  this  "national  song-bird"  whose  vocal  powers  have 
made  him  famous  the  world  over.* 

Catbird,  Dumetella  carolinensis 
"Der  Schpottvoggel" — this  is  the  general  name  now 
applied  to  this  species.  Yoder  says  he  has  found, 
after  the  passing  of  forty  years,  that  the  bird  which  they 
always  called  "Schpottvoggel"  at  Hegins  really  was  the 
catbird,  f 

"Der  gro  Schpottvoggel"  (Leh.) — a  name  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  species  of  the  mockers  and  which  sets 
this  bird  of  slaty  gray  and  black  apart  from  the  more 
colorful  mockingbird  and  the  brown  thrasher. 

"Der  Katzevoggel"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leb.,  Leh., 
Monroe,  Mont.,  Sch.) — the  common    and  distinctive 

*  Henry  Kinzer  Landis,  Landis  Valley,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
t  William  F.  Yoder,  Hegins,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  in  a  letter 
to  the  writer. 
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name.  Many  persons  use  both  the  general  and  the  spe- 
cific name  for  this  bird,  hence  "Schpottvoggel"  and 
"Katzevoggel"  are  the  same  bird.  Lambert  and  Lins  gave 
"Schpottvoggel"  as  the  general  name,  and  "Katzevoggel" 
aa  the  specific  name.  Hoffman  was  satisfied  with  "Sch- 
pottvoggel" for  "mockingbirds." 

"Der  Katzemaunser"  (also  "Katzemiaunser") — "aer 
schmeist  sei  Schtimm  anneschder  un  am  End  macht  aer 
'mee-eee'."  Brendle  heard  this  in  the  Finland-Sumney- 
town  region.  It  suggests  that  the  bird  is  a  ventriloquist 
as  well  as  a  mocker,  and  calls  attention  to  the  voice 
which  has  given  the  bird  its  common  name.  Part  of  the 
name  is  based  on  the  G  miauen,  maunzen, — to  mew, 
meow,  or  complain.  In  the  PG  it  is  used  to  describe  a 
monotonous  complaining  about  inconsequential  matters, 
— "So  en  G'miauns  bin  ich  leedich!"  "Miaunse"  and 
"Katzemiaunse"  and  "Katzeg'miauns"  are  used  in  the 
same  way. 

"Der  Reggevoggel" — one  report  from  Berks  County, 
not  wholly  reliable,  gives  this  name.  The  informant 
thought  that  he  had  heard  persons  refer  to  the  "catbird" 
and  "der  Schpottvoggel"  by  this  name.  The  nature  of 
the  bird's  voice  may  have  suggested  this. 

"Katzevoggel"  may  seem  to  be  a  translation  of  the  E 
name  for  the  species  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dialect 
name  for  the  killdeer,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  this 
name,  descriptive  of  the  bird's  voice,  developed  inde- 
pendently. The  dialect  name  would  come  naturally  to 
any  discerning  person  hearing  this  bird's  call,  apart 
from  any  influence  or  suggestion  of  the  E  name. 

Brown  Thrasher,  Toxostoma  rufum, 

"Der  Schpottvoggel" — given  specifically  for  this  bird 
by  informants  in  Berks,  Bucks,  Lancaster,  Lehigh  and 
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Montgomery  Counties.*  As  a  specific  name,  it  is  used  for 
this  species  more  often  than  for  the  catbird.  Several 
persons  have  said  that  it  refers  to  this  bird,  but  that  it 
also  refers  in  a  general  way  to  the  other  two  species. 
"Aer  schpott  all  die  Veggel  aus !" — so  said  one  man."Der 
Schpottvoggel  saagt:  'Titty!  Pitty!  Fui!  Fui!"— such 
was  Yoder's  report  from  Schuylkill  County,  with  the  note 
that  "  'Der  Schpottvoggel'  is,  of  course,  the  mockingbird" 
(actually,  he  was  thinking  of  the  brown  thrasher  in  this 
instance  as  his  description  of  the  call  indicates). 

"Der  brau  Schpottvoggel"  (Leh.) — a  distinctive 
name  for  this  species. 

"Der  Drescher" — from  Berks  and  Monroe  Counties. 
The  G  name  for  a  thrasher  or  thresher  is  der  Drescher. 
This  PG  name  is  probably  only  a  translation  of  the  E 
name,  for  the  E  "thrasher"  is  another  name  for  "thrush- 
er"  or  "thrushel"  and  "throstle,"  based  on  the  superficial 
way  in  which  this  bird  resembles  the  thrushes.  It  is 
sometimes  called  "song  thrush,"  "mocking  thrush," 
"brown  thrush."  The  name  has  no  connection  with 
threshing  or  thrashing,  as  of  grain. 

"Die  Drossel"  (Lane.) — based  on  the  G,  der  Drossel, 


*  Raymond  E.  Hollenbach,  Royersford,  has  made  this  pointed 
comment:  "I  notice  that  Lins  uses  the  name  'shbudfogel'  for  mock- 
ingbird. This  is  rather  strange  for  there  are  so  many  birds  com- 
mon in  our  locality  for  which  there  is  no  Penna.  German  name 
and  yet  here  is  a  bird  that  does  not  occur  in  our  locality  and  he 
has  a  name  for  it.  I  wonder  if  he  did  not  really  intend  this 
name  for  the  'brown  thrasher'  which  is  a  bird  of  the  mocking  bird 
family  and  is  very  common  in  upper  Lehigh.  These  birds  are 
so  outstanding  in  their  song  and  their  activities  that  they  can- 
not help  but  be  noticed,  and  one  of  my  outstanding  memories  of 
fishing  days  along  Jordan  Creek  are  these  brown  thrashers  on 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees,  bubbling  over  with  their  mimics 
and  varied  songs.  My  memory  is  a  little  hazy  but  it  seems  to 
me  I  have  heard  the  name  'Schpudfogel'  applied  to  this  bird." 
From  a  letter  to  the  writer. 
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for  a  thrush.  Lambert  also  gives  it  this  way.  Also,  "der 
Drossel,"  specifically  in  reference  to  the  lone  singer  on 
the  top  branch  of  an  apple  tree  in  the  orchard. 

"Die  Droschel"  (Lane,  Leh.) — a  form  of  the  above, 
first  in  Lambert's  list.  The  plural  is  "die  Droschle," 
sometimes,  "die  Droschele." 

"Droschdel" — given  by  Beck. 

"Heckedreschli"  (York) — reported  by  Brendle. 

"Schpottdrossel"  (Leh.) — this  may  be  a  pure  PG 
form,  based  on  the  forms  given  above;  or,  again,  it  may 
be  based  on  the  G  Spottdrossel. 

THRUSHES  AND  BLUEBIRDS 
Eastern  Robin,  Turdus  migratorius  m. 

"Die  Amschel"  (pi.  "Die  Amschle,"  sometimes  "die 
Amschele") — a  young  robin  is  called  "es  Amschliche," 
"es  Amschelche,"  "es  Amschli,"  "es  Amschle,"  "en 
gleeni  Amschel"  (pi.  "die  Amschelcher,"  "Amschlicher," 
"Amschlecher,"  "gleene  Amschle,"  "gleene  Amschele"). 
No  other  bird  is  as  well  and  as  widely  known  in  PG  land 
as  this  universal  favorite.  It  is  always  known  by  this 
one  dialect  name,  based  on  the  G  Amsel,  the  name  for  the 
European  blackbird,  Turdus  merula  m. 

Beck  has  said  that  "the  Palatines  like  the  Puritans 
blundered  ornithologically  in  naming  this  common  spe- 
cies. Everywhere  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  region  it 
is  called  Omshel,  which  originated  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  German  Amsel.  Omshel  is  probably 
the  only  other  commonly  used  name  for  Planesticus  mi- 
gratorius m.  besides  the  more  general  one  based  on  the 
Puritan  identification  of  the  bird  with  the  English 
Robin."   It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  "robin"  of  the  New 
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Englanders  is  a  misnomer,  but  to  say  that  our  people 
blundered  ornithologically  in  naming  this  bird  is,  at 
best,  only  a  half-truth. 

Our  "robin"  or  "migratory  thrush"  is  not  related  to 
the  European  robin,  Erythacus  rubecola,  a  small  warb- 
ler of  the  family  Sylviidae,  to  which  it  bears  some  re- 
semblance in  color  but  not  in  size.  This  small  Old  World 
warbler,  especially  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  got  the 
name  of  "robin  redbreast."  In  Germany  this  bird  was 
called  das  Rotkelchen,  Eotbriistchen,  Rotbriistle.  The 
E  name  was  then  applied  to  our  migratory  thrush,  hence 
"robin"  for  our  bird,  but  the  G  name  was  not  so  used. 
Instead,  our  early  fathers  took  the  name  of  their  com- 
mon, black,  singing  thrush,  die  Amsel,  (Turdus  merula 
m.)  and  applied  it  to  our  common  New  World  thrush, 
hence  "Amschel"  for  our  bird.  The  reader  will  decide 
whether  our  people  blundered  ornithologically  or  not  in 
the  naming  of  our  bird!  "Unser  Voreltre  hen  die  Veg- 
gelsnaame  nat  aus  d'r  Fauscht  g'suckelt  wie  Deel  vun 
de  dumme  Englische!" 

Some  comment  on  the  English  robin  is  in  order  here. 
First  in  the  affections  of  most  Englishmen,  it  is  a  bird 
that  is  a  friend  to  all,  stays  with  them  during  the  sharp- 
est winter,  and  frequents  their  homes.  As  such  it  goes 
unharmed  and  its  person  is  sacrosanct.  Once  it  really 
was  a  "sacred  bird" ;  its  red  breast,  like  the  black  wood- 
pecker's red  crest,  made  the  bird  sacred  to  Thor,  the 
god  of  lightning  and  thunder.  In  ancient  lore  the  bird 
was  the  "fire-bringer"  and  penalties  for  harming  it  or 
its  nest  were  that  the  home  of  the  wrong-doer  would  be 
destroyed  by  fire  or  lightning,  or  that  the  cows  would 
give  bloody  milk.  The  robin  and  the  wren,  "God's  cock 
and  hen,"  were  sacred  to  the  fire  gods,  and  both  were 
killed  for  ceremonial  purposes  on  Candlemas  Day,  Feb- 
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ruary  2.  Of  various  forms  are  the  legends  that  the  red- 
breast will  cover  the  face  of  a  dead  person  with  moss; 
that  he  may  cover  the  whole  body  if  he  thinks  that  the 
corpse  might  remain  unburied ;  that  his  breast  bears  the 
marks  of  the  fires  that  scorch  him  as  he,  in  mercy,  brings 
drops  of  water  to  cool  the  tongues  of  those  condemned 
to  the  "fiery  pit" ;  and  that  his  breast  was  stained  red  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  when  the  bird  tried  to  pull  the  nails 
out  of  the  cross. 

So,  our  robin  is  first  in  our  affections,  and  the  first 
robin  in  the  springtime  is  a  good  sign  and  a  welcome 
friend.  It  matters  little  that  he  is  sometimes  called  "en 
Kaerschedieb,"  for  his  call  of  "cherry-cherry-cherry"  (as 
Brendle  heard  it  near  Finland,  Pa.),  is  a  sufficient  reward 
for  all  the  cherries  ("Moikaersche,"  "Bullkaersche," 
"Schwatzkaersche,"  "Siesskaersche,"  "Glaaskaersche," 
"Sauerkaersche")  that  he  claims.  They  say  that  there  was 
a  time  when  many  robins  were  killed  for  food,  but,  as  with 
the  flickers,  good  laws  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  prac- 
tice. A  good  friend  and  a  reliable  informant,  who  must 
remain  anonymous,  has  told  us  that  the  first  flesh  which 
he  was  given  as  a  child  was  robin's  flesh, — so  that  he 
would  have  a  voice  like  a  robin.  He  tells  us  that  robins 
were  not  killed  at  any  other  time  by  the  members  of  his 
family.  What  is  more,  he  confesses  to  the  shooting  of 
two  robins  in  his  lifetime,  so  that  the  first  meat  which 
his  two  daughters  would  eat  might  be  that  of  the  robin, 
— "so  dass  sie  singe  kenne  wie  die  Amschle !"  * 

*  The  same  person  told  us  that  old  hunters  would  rub  the  blood 
of  a  freshly  killed  deer  on  their  legs  so  as  to  acquire  the  swiftness 
and  strength  of  the  deer.  The  flesh  of  robins,  squabs  and  nickers 
was  fed  to  people  during  convalescence  so  that  they  might  ac- 
quire the  virility  of  these  birds.  Reference  to  this  will  be  made 
under  the  discussion  of  the  cock.  In  the  old  country,  the  tongues 
of  nightingales  were  taken  internally  with  the  idea  that  the  voice 
of  this  beautiful  singer  might  be  transferred  to  the  person. 
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Wood  Thrush,  Hyloeichla  mustelina 

"Die  Buschamschel"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Leh.,  Mont.)  — 
because  it  is  related  to  the  robin  and  because  the 
thrushes  and  the  immature  robins  resemble  each  other. 
Habitat  suggested  this  form  of  the  name. 

"Die  scheckich  Buschamschel"  (Leh.) — by  an  in- 
formant who  gave  the  name  "Buschamschel"  for  the 
towhee,  and  this  as  a  distinguishing  name  for  all  the 
"wood  thrushes." 

"Der  Buschvoggel"  (Leh.) — a  general  name  for  any 
bird  of  the  woods,  but  applied  especially  to  this  species. 
Lambert  gives  this  for  "thrush." 

"Der  scheckich  Buschvoggel"  (Leh.) — a  more  dis- 
tinctive name  given  to  the  thrushes  and  also  to  the  oven- 
bird. 

"Der  Nacktigaall" — a  name  which  Brendle  heard  for 
this  species  along  the  Swamp  Creek  in  Montgomery 
County.  Home  wrote  the  dialect  name  as  "Nochtagawl," 
another  variation  in  the  pronunciation. 

"Der  Nachtigaal"  and  the  "nightingale"  —  names 
which  Brendle  heard  in  Monroe  County.  Note  that  this 
name  for  the  nightingale,  the  common  European  "wood" 
warbler,  was  given  to  two  species  of  "Buschveggel"  here, 
— the  wood  thrush  and  whip-poor-will. 

"Die  Nachtamschel" — a  good  name,  also  from  Mon- 
roe County, — "night  robin,"  or  "night  thrush." 

"Der  Frosch"  (Lane,  Leh.) — like  the  PG  name  for  a 
frog  or  a  tree-toad.  Possibly  a  corruption  of  the  E  name 
(or  of  the  PG  for  "thrush") . 

"Der  Holsfrosch"  (Lane.) — which  seems  to  be  a  dia- 
lect version  of  the  E  name,  "thrush,"  with  the  PG 
"Hols,"  for  "wood." 

"Es  Holsfroschel"  (Lane.) — probably  a  combination 
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$1      OMfe  n  9toc&tigall 


3m  grubfmg,  menu  bte  9Mfe  blu^t, 
.port  man  ber  Dtachttaallen  ?teb. 


(Illustration  from  Hoch-Deutsches  Lutherisches  Abe — und 
Nwmen  Biichlein  fur  Kinder.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Gedruckt  und 
zu  haben  bey  G.  S.  Peters.  The  title  is  taken  from  the  title-page. 
The  outside  cover  carries  this  title:  Hoch-Deutsches  A.  B.  C.  und 
Buchstabir-B  iichlein  fur  Kinder.  Harrisburg,  Penna.  Gedruckt 
und  zu  haben  bei  Scheffer  und  Beck,  1852.  From  the  library 
of  Henry  S.  Borneman.) 
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of  "Hols"  and  the  PG  "Droschel"  (or  the  E  "thrush"  or 
"throstle"). 

"En  Holsdroschel"  (also  "Holsdruschel") — based  on 
"Droschel"  and  so  named  to  distinguish  this  species  from 
the  brown  thrasher. 

"Der  Heckedroschel"  (pi.  "die  Heckedroschle")  — 
from  York  County. 

"Der  Drossel"  and  "die  Drossel" — both  forms  used 
generally  for  the  thrushes  in  this  family.  Lambert 
writes  it  as  "die  Drossel." 

"Die  Droschel" — given  in  Lambert  for  any  thrush. 
The  plural  is  "die  Droschle,"  "Droschele."  Names  for  the 
young  would  take  the  same  endings  as  those  for  a  young 
robin.  Autenrieth  gives  "druschel"  (pi.  "druschele") 
and  "drusel"  for  the  G  Drossel. 

"Die  Amschel" — a  name  which  Lambert  gives  for 
both  robin  and  thrush.  We  have  also  heard  "der 
Amschel"  used  here,  as  elsewhere,  when  a  reference  is 
emphatic,  direct  and  pointed.  The  male  being  the  most 
prominent  as  a  rule,  a  kind  of  personalized  reference  to 
a  bird  takes  "der."  This  applies  even  in  the  case  of 
hawks,  where  the  female  is  more  prominent  than  the 
male.  When  speaking  of  birds  not  seen  at  the  moment, 
the  "die"  comes  into  use  more  frequently.  Gender  in 
the  PG  follows  no  rules,  and  we  are  only  making  notes ! 

All  these  names  would  also  apply  to  the  other  species 
of  thrushes  in  this  family.  We  have  heard  no  distinc- 
tive names  for  the  hermit  thrush,  the  veery  and  the 
others. 

Eastern  Bluebird,  Sialia  sialis  s. 

"Der  Blovoggel" — only  this  one  PG  name  for  a  bird 
that  is  familiar  to  everyone.  When  the  writer  asked 
persons  about  dialect  bird  names  they  invariably  began 
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naming  them  this  way:  "Amschel,"  "Grabb,"  "Blovog- 
gel," — ."  The  next  name  might  be  "Schpatz"  or  "Zaah- 
schlibber"  or  "Biwwi"  or  "Eil"  or  "Woi."  With  so  few 
persons  knowing  many  dialect  or  E  names,  most  seem- 
ingly limited  to  a  knowledge  of  about  six  names,  the 
above  three  would  always  be  among  those  named. 

Brendle  has  noted  that,  in  York  County,  the  name 
sounds  more  like  "Blovo'el,"  using  a  very  soft  medial 
"j"  or  dropping  it  altogether.  We  do  not  like  Lambert's 
form,  "vojjel,"  for  reasons  already  stated,  and  medial 
"j"  is  a  controversial  sign  anyway.  We  will  agree  here 
that  the  form  "Vo'el"  may  appear  anywhere  in  the  PG 
region  and  that  its  use  is  not  restricted  to  York.  On 
occasion,  when  ones  ears  are  sharp  enough,  "Vo'el"  is 
heard,  with  medial  "g"  seemingly  lost.  The  medial  "g" 
is  not  lost  in  careful  deliberate  speech,  and,  as  we  have 
commonly  heard  it,  is  so  prominent  that  "voggel"  is  the 
best  representation.  Autenrieth  wrote  "vochel";  so  did 
Schandein. 

The  bluebird  is  such  a  friendly,  cheerful  fellow  in  the 
spring,  and  there  is  such  deep  feeling  in  his  song  on  a 
day  in  late  fall,  that  we  are  sure  it  matters  not  at  all  to 
him  whether  we  call  him  "Blovo'el"  or  "Blovoggel." 

PIPITS 

American  Pipit,  Anthus  spinoletta  rubescens 
"Die  Laerrich"  would  apply  to  this  species,  as  we 
have  already  noted  in  connection  with  the  horned  lark. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  PG  "Sootlaerrich"  might  ap- 
ply to  this  species,  but  this  is  only  a  remote  possibility. 
We  think  that  the  horned  lark  has  been  more  prominent 
in  early  fall,  at  seed-time;  and  the  only  time  we  have 
seen  the  pipits  is  from  late  January  to  early  March.  The 
dialect  names  must  stand  for.  what  they  are  worth.  The 
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other  observation  to  be  repeated  here  is  that,  in  common 
usage  and  in  our  dialect  literature,  "die  Laerrich"  re- 
fers to  the  meadowlark  of  the  summer  fields,  whose 
clear,  sweet  whistle  is  a  familiar  sound.  The  name, 
"Winter  Laerrich,"  given  by  Brendle  for  a  "winter 
lark,"  may  have  referred  to  this  species. 

WAXWINGS 

Cedar  Waxwing,  Bombycilla  cedrorum 

"Der  Kaerschevoggel"  (Berks,  Leh.,  Mont.) — the 
"cherry  bird,"  because  they  are  fond  of  fruit  and  berries. 

"Der  Kappevoggel" — given  in  Lambert.  Named  for 
their  conspicuous  crest.  No  one  seems  to  have  noticed 
the  wax-like  wing  tips.  In  the  G  we  have  Seiden- 
schwanz  for  the  Bohemian  waxwing,  a  species  common 
to  the  northern  parts  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  and  a  name  that  also  calls  attention  to  the  garb 
of  the  species  in  this  family. 

SHRIKES 

Northern  Shrike,  Lanius  borealis  b. 

The  only  name  for  this  "Butcher  Bird"  is  the  G 
which  was  reported  from  Lancaster  County, — der 
Wilrger  (the  strangler,  destroyer,  etc).  Other  G  names 
are,  Neunmorder,  Wiirgengel. 

STARLINGS 

Starling,  Sturnus  vulgaris  v. 

This  is  an  Old  World  bird,  introduced  in  New  York 
City  in  1890  and  1891.  From  there  it  has  spread  very 
rapidly  across  the  continent.  They  were  first  seen  in 
Weisenberg  Township,  Lehigh  County,  during  the  win- 
ter of  1915-16,  and  were  called  "die  neie  Veggel."  They 
were  first  seen  in  Maxatawny  Township,  Berks  County, 
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about  the  year  1920,  and  were  called  "die  neie  Veggel 
fer  die  Schpatze  ausdreiwe."  Beck  reports  that  the 
species  began  breeding  in  Lancaster  County  in  1912. 
Brendle  reports  the  names,  "der  glee  Schtaar"  and  "die 
schwarz  Amschel,"  the  latter  a  name  reminiscent  of  the 
G  Amsel.  The  dialect  version  of  the  E  name  seems  to 
prevail  throughout  the  PG  region,  thus  "Schtarling," 
"Schdarling,"  "der  schwatz  Schtarling,"  "die  dreckiche 
Schtarling,"  "die  schwarze  Schtarling."  The  name 
"Schtaar"  (pi.  "die  Schtaare,  die  gleene  Schtaare"), 
based  on  the  G  der  Star,  Staar,  Stahr,  Starmatz,  is  also 
commonly  heard,  but  more  often  in  reference  to  the 
larger,  true  blackbirds.  The  best  and  most  descriptive 
name  which  we  have  recorded  for  this  species,  a  name 
that  seems  to  say  about  all  that  needs  to  be  said,  is  "die 
wieschde,  dreckiche,  umleidliche,  verfochtne,  gehlmei- 
liche  Schtaerndunnerwetter  vun  Schtarling!" 

VIREOS 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  Vireo  olivaceus 

"Der  Henkvoggel"  (Monroe) — "hanging  bird."  A 
name  suggested  by  the  hanging  nest  of  the  bird,  or  by 
the  way  the  bird  hangs  from  the  thin  branches  of  trees 
while  singing  and  while  gathering  food  from  the  under 
surfaces  of  leaves. 

"Der  Preddicher"  (Berks) — the  informant  admitted 
this  was  his  translation  of  the  E,  "the  Preacher,"  a  name 
commonly  given  to  this  species. 

Chapman  interprets  the  bird's  call  as  being  "You 
see  it — you  know  it — do  you  hear  me? — do  you  believe 
it?"  Wehr  thinks  that  he  has  heard  the  bird  say  all  this 
in  the  PG!  Graeff  has  noted  that  it  sounds  as  though 
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the  "preacher  bird"  were  saying,  "Lees  die  Biewel !  Lees 
die  Biewel !"  * 

WOOD  WARBLERS 
As  a  family  the  warblers  are  known  only  in  the  mass, 
generally  seen  during  migration  as  they  fill  the  tree 
tops  on  a  spring  morning.  Beck  notes  that  they  are  gen- 
erally called  "Finke"  (G  Finke,  finches)  and  "die  gleene 
Veggel."  "Schpetzlicher,"  "die  gleene  Schpetzlicher," 
"die  gleene  Veggel,"  are  the  only  names  which  we  have 
heard  for  the  whole  family.  Only  a  few  species  are 
noted  specifically.! 

Eastern  Yellow  Warbler,  Dendroica  aestiva  a. 

"Der  glee  Gehlvoggel" — "little  yellow  bird." 

"Zelaatvoggel"  and  "Zelaatschpetzel" — "salad  bird." 
These  names  were  mentioned  by  persons  who,  it  seemed, 
could  not  think  of  the  name,  "goldfinch,"  to  which  these 
dialect  forms  properly  belong. 

Oven-bird,  Seiurus  aurocapillus 
"Der  Buschvoggel"  and  "der  scheckich  Buschvoggel" 
— a  name  this  species  shares  with  the  thrushes.  No 
special  note  seems  to  have  been  made  of  bird's  ringing 
call  of  "Teacher,  teacher,  teacher." 

Northern  Yellow-throat,  Geothlypis  trichas  brachidactyla 
No  name  has  been  heard  for  this  species,  but  Wehr 

*  At  another  place,  in  "Scholia,"  Graeff  said  that  the  oriole 
singing  near  the  bedroom  window  early  in  the  morning  exhorted 
the  pious,  "Lees  die  Biewel,  Lees  die  Biewel"  (Read  the  Bible). 

t  George  MacReynolds,  in  The  Birds  of  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, with  annotations,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  1937,  lists  32  species 
of  wood  warblers.  Beck  gives  36  species  for  Lancaster  County  and 
Poole  lists  39  species  for  Berks  County.  Warren,  in  his  report, 
and  George  M.  Sutton,  in  An  Introduction  to  the  Birds  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1928,  each  report  on  39  species.  So 
large  a  transient  family,  yet  so  few  PG  names! 
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has  noted  that  the  bird's  call  of  "wichity,  wichity,"  re- 
minds him  of  "hexerei,  hexerei,  hexerei,  hex." 

Yellow-breasted  Chat,  Icteria  virens  v. 

Berky  has  noted  that  this  bird  of  mysterious  char- 
acter and  a  strange  assortment  of  calls  may  be  classed 
with  the  mockers  and  called  "en  Schpottvoggel."  * 

We  have  not  heard  any  dialect  names  for  the  Ameri- 
can redstart,  the  yellow  palm  warbler,  the  chestnut- 
sided  warbler,  myrtle  warbler  or  any  of  the  others.  The 
kinglets,  American  representatives  of  the  Old  World 
warblers,  have  also  gone  unnamed.  The  common  G  names 
for  the  Old  World  Warblers,  like,  Sanger,  Singvogel, 
would  not  apply  to  the  warblers  of  the  New  World, 
which  are  not  as  musical.  Rather  our  warblers  have 
weak  voices,  are  difficult  to  see  and  to  study.  G  names 
like  Rohrsperling ,  Rohrspatz,  Rohrdrossel,  Grasmilcke, 
Weidenzeifig,  Rotschivanzchen,  for  European  species, 
have  not  appeared  here;  neither  has  Rotkelchen,  the 
name  we  noted  for  the  European  "robin."  Only  the  G 
Nachtigall,  for  the  nightingale,  the  common  European 
warbler  with  the  famous  night  voice,  has  appeared  in 
other  connections  in  the  PG  as  already  noted.  G  names 
for  the  kinglets  (sometimes  called  "wrens"  because  of  a 
superficial  resemblance),  Koniglein,  Heckenkdnig,  Gold- 
hdnlein,  Goldhanchen,  Goldhahnchen,  did  not  carry  over. 

WEAVER  FINCHES 

House  or  English  Sparrow,  Passe?'  domesticus  d. 

This  sparrow  is  common  throughout  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles.  It  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1850.  Chapman  says  that  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty-five  years  it  was  introduced  in  a 


*  Ralph  W.  Berky,  Bally,  Pa. 
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number  of  other  cities,  and  during  that  period  the 
species  was  largely  confined  to  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  on  the  streets  of  which  they  found  a  ready  food- 
supply.  This  pest  has  since  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  diminution  of  their  food-supply  as  the 
automobile  replaced  the  horse  seems  not  to  have  both- 
ered them  at  all.  They  are  quarrelsome  and  trouble- 
some, dirty  and  noisy,  carriers  of  pests  and  diseases 
wherever  they  establish  themselves.  And  they  will  es- 
tablish themselves  anywhere,  and  all  other  birds  will 
then  have  no  peace.  Perhaps  they  will  yet  redeem  them- 
selves by  feeding  even  more  extensively  on  the  Japanese 
beetles. 

"Die  Schpatz"  (pi.  "die  Schpatze") — this  is  the  com- 
mon name.  It  is  as  harsh  as  the  bird  itself  is  offensive. 
This  name  is  rarely  used  in  referring  to  the  "song  spar- 
rows." Lambert  makes  it  "der  Schpatz,"  but  we  are 
not  familiar  with  this  form  and  have  not  heard  it.  The 
cock  sparrow  is  called  "der  Schpatzert"  or  "der  Sch- 
patzehaahne."  "Schpatzehinkel"  has  been  heard  for  the 
female  sparrow  or  hen.  The  species  is  usually  spoken 
of  in  the  plural  as  "Schpatze"  (or  "Schbadze"),  "Schper- 
linge"  (Lane,  from  the  G  Sperling),  "Schparwe"  (Lane, 
from  the  G  Sperber,  Sperwer) ,  "Schbarlinge"  or  "Sch- 
parlinge"  (Berks),  and  "Schbaerre"  (Lebanon).* 

"Englischer  Schpatz"  (pi.  "die  Englische  Schpatze") 
— also  a  very  common  name  for  the  species,  probably 
based  on  the  E  name.    Also  "die  Englisch  Schpatz." 

"Englisch  Schpetzel" — a  rare  form  of  the  name. 

"Die  Deitsche  Schpatze" — the  plural  form,  reported 

*  The  two  last  names  were  given  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  March  22, 
1941.  Autenrieth  gives  "spetzert"  for  the  male  Sperling  or 
Spatz.    Home  gives  "Shbarling"  (his  spelling). 
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from  upper  Lehigh  County,  pointing  back  to  the  Euro- 
pean sparrow  or  "German  sparrow." 

"Die  Geilsdreck  Schpatze" — a  name  based  on  their 
feeding  habits,  reported  by  Butterwick.  Once  they  fed 
almost  exclusively  on  the  horse  manure  on  city  streets. 

"Die  Hausschpatze" — heard  occasionally  in  Lehigh 
County. 

The  basic  G  word  in  most  of  these  forms  is  der  Spatz 
(pi.  die  Spatzen).  Der  Sperling  (pi.  die  Sperlinge)  is 
the  other  common  G  name;  and  the  cock  sparrow  and 
hen  sparrow  are  known  as  Sperling  smannchen  and  Sper- 
ling siveibchen  respectively.  A  passerine  bird  is  called 
ein  Sperling  svog  el.  "Er  tragi  Spatzen  unterm  Hut"  was 
a  common  expression,  meaning,  "He  takes  off  his  hat  to 
no  one."  We  have  heard  a  form  of  this  in  the  dialect 
but  then  it  meant  that  the  person  was  concealing  some 
trick  or  scheme,  or  that  the  person  had  "something  up 
his  sleeve."  Another  G  saying.  "Das  ivissen  die  Sper- 
linge auf  den  Dachern,"  meant  that  everybody  knew 
about  the  matter,  even  the  sparrows  on  the  roof.  Akin 
to  this  is  the  belief  about  birds  carrying  news  because 
they  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  everything  and  get 
around, — "a  little  bird  told  me."  "Pumpernickle  Bill" 
still  has  his  "Fegelcher"  bringing  news  for  his  daily 
column  in  the  Allentown  Morning  Call. 

Spatzle,  G  name  for  a  favorite  Swabian  dish,  may  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  sparrows,  but  the  form  of  the 
word  is  present,  and  in  the  dialect  it  became  "Schpetzle", 
tiny  dumplings  or  noodles  (the  dough  was  made  that 
way  sometimes)  made  by  dropping  little  bits  of  dough 
into  boiling  water;  other  stock  was  added,  such  as  meat, 
to  make  a  soup  or  some  other  favorite  dish.  Years  ago, 
among  our  people,  sparrows  were  killed   (shot,  with 
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"Schpatzeschrot")  for  food.  A  large  potato  was  halved 
and  hollowed  out  in  the  center;  the  dressed  sparrow  was 
inserted,  the  halves  of  potato  put  together,  and  the 
whole  baked  in  the  oven.  A  soup,  called  "Schpatzesupp," 
was  made  by  boiling  the  breasts  and  legs  of  sparrows, 
potatoes  and  onions;  seasoning,  butter  and  milk  were 
added  to  make  another  tasty  dish.  The  flesh  did  look  a 
bit  "blue"  sometimes,  hence  the  expression,  "Des  is  so 
maager  as  Schpatzesupp."  A  mixture  of  all  kinds  of 
food,  a  soup  or  dish  made  of  left-overs,  or  anything  on 
the  table  not  quite  up  to  standard,  was  also  known  as 
"Schpatzesupp."  "Schpatz"  and  "Maadervoggel"  were 
the  names  for  a  mason's  hawk.  Of  quarrelsome  people 
it  was  said,  "Sie  fechte  un  raase  wie  die  Schpatze." 

MEADOWLARKS,  BLACKBIRDS  AND  ORIOLES 

Bobolink,  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus 

"Der  Riedvoggel" — "reedbird."  One  of  the  names 
which  this  bird  assumes  during  his  long  journey  to  his 
winter  home.  This  is  probably  based  on  the  E  name, 
reedbird.  Beck,  who  gives  this  name,  says  it  is  also 
used,  but  rarely,  for  the  local  rails,  the  Virginia  and 
Sora. 

"Der  Buttervoggel" — a  name  which  Lambert  gives 
for  "reedbird."  Hoffman  also  gives  it  for  reedbird  or 
"butter  bird,"  another  local  E  name  for  the  fat  little 
bird  of  the  fall  migrations 

"Der  Grammesvoggel"  (also  "Krammesvoggel"  and 
"Grammes") — names  which  Brendle  heard  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sumneytown,  Pa.  They  are  based  on  the 
G,  der  Krammetsvogel,  Turdus  pilaris,  a  fieldfare  or 
thrush  that  breeds  in  the  birch  forests  of  Europe  and 
winters  in  great  Britain.   It  bears  a  superficial  resemb- 
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lance  to  the  female  Bobolink,  to  the  male  Bobolink  dur- 
ing and  after  the  post-nuptial  molt,  and  to  the  female 
cowbird.  The  bird's  coloration,  its  song  and  habitat, 
probably  suggested  this  name  reminiscent  of  the  Old 
World  thrush. 

"Der  (glee)  Schtaar" — for  this  species,  the  cowbird 
and  blackbirds. 

Eastern  Meadowlark,  Sturnella  magna  m. 

"Die  Laerrich"  (sometimes,  "der  Laerrich") — a  name 
used  in  Berks,  Bucks,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery 
and  Schuylkill  Counties.  In  dozens  of  instances  this 
name  was  always  applied  specifically  to  this  species. 

"Die  Laerrick"  (Berks  and  Lehigh) — a  form  of  the 
plural  which  we  have  heard  a  number  of  times,  with  a 
clear  "k"  sound  at  the  end.  The  rarer  singular  was  "der 
Laerrick." 

"Die  Winterlaerriche"-a  plural  form,  heard  by  Brendle, 
for  "winter  larks."  They  have  been  reported  as  uncom- 
mon local  winter  residents  in  the  lowlands  of  the  lower 
counties,  returning  to  the  uplands  in  early  March.  The 
writer  has  seen  the  species  on  the  winter's  snows  in 
Delaware  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  but  has 
not  seen  them  in  Lehigh  County  during  the  winter.  This 
name  would  also  apply  to  the  horned  lark  and  pipit. 

This  species  is  the  "Laerrich"  of  PG  prose  and 
poetry.  When  Edward  Hermany  wrote  "singe  wie'n 
Laerch  im  Moi !"  and  Fischer  wrote,  "Guck,  wie  dart  en 
Lerchli  schwingt,"  they  were  undoubtedly  thinking  of 
this  bird,  for  its  voice  was  very  prominent  in  the  freshly 
cultivated  fields  of  spring  and  the  grass  fields  of  early 
summer.  G  names  like  HevAerche  for  a  "meadow"  lark, 
and  Wiesenlerche,  Heidelerche,  for  the  pipit,  have  not 
appeared  in  the  dialect  in  this  connection. 
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Eastern  Red-winged  Blackbird,  Agelaius  phoeniceus  p. 

"Der  Schtaar"  (pi.  "die  Schtaare") — a  general  name 
for  all  the  blackbirds,  heard  in  Berks,  Lancaster,  Le- 
high, Montgomery  and  Monroe  Counties.  Harbaugh's 
beautiful  lines  about  "e'  Staar"  in  the  poem,  "Haemweh," 
referred  to  this  species.  The  plural  form  is  most  com- 
monly used. 

"Der  rotfliggelich  Schtaar"  (pi.  "die  rotfliggeliche 
Schtaare") — heard  in  Berks,  Lancaster  and  Lehigh 
Counties,  usually  in  the  plural. 

"Der  Rotfliggel" — a  name  reported  by  Brendle,  whose 
Finland  informant  said  that  the  bird's  call  was  "waa- 
grie,  waa-grie." 

"En  rotg'fligg'lder  Schtaar"  (Leh.) — the  name  which 
Beck  gives  is  similar  to  this.  We  have  also  heard  "der 
rotg'fligg'lt  Schtaar"  and  "der  rotfligg'lich  Schtaar"  (pi. 
"die  rotfligg'liche  Schtaare"). 

"Die  grosse  Schtaare"  (Leh.) — usually  used  in  speak- 
ing of  a  large,  mixed  company  of  red-wings  and  grackles, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  smaller  starlings  and  cow- 
birds. 

"  Schwammschtaare"  (Bucks,  Leh.,  Mont.) — so-called 
because  they  make  their  home  in  the  meadows  and 
swamps,  among  the  tall  grasses,  weeds  and  reeds.  Tall 
meadow  weeds  (Erigeron  annuus  and  ramosus)  were 
called  "Schtaareschtengel"  in  Lehigh  County. 

"Die  Schwammveggel"  (Leh.) — a  general  name, 
which  would  apply  to  various  species  of  meadow  and 
swamp,  given  specifically  for  this  bird.  "Schwamm- 
voggel"  is  the  rarely  used  singular. 

"Der  Grickeschtaar"  (pi.  "die  Grickeschtaare")  — 
based  on  the  E  "creek."    A  name  given  by  Brendle. 
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"Die  Wasserschtaare" — another  name  based  on  the 
habitat  of  the  species. 

"Der  Flammvoggel" — "flame  bird,"  because  of  the 
male's  bright  scarlet  "shoulders."  A  name  reported  by 
Brendle. 


"Die  Goldamschel"  (with  the  other  forms  of  this 
being  the  same  as  those  for  "Amschel") — A  very  com- 
mon and  popular  name,  about  as  widely  known  as 
"Amschel"  itself.  From  Finland  comes  the  report  that 
the  call  of  this  bird  of  splendor  is  "Ever-so-beauty."  The 
name  is  undoubtedly  based  on  the  G  Goldamsel  for  the 
European  "golden  oriole."  We  have  already  called  at- 
tention to  this  G  name  in  another  connection.  Other  G 
names  like  Pirol,  for  the  common  European  oriole,  re- 
sembling our  Baltimore;  Vogel-Pirol,  for  the  same 
species  and  for  a  "yellow  thrush";  and  Vogel-Bulow  for 
the  oriole,  yellow  thrush  and  "witwall,"  have  not  ap- 
peared in  the  dialect.  Here  the  confusion  in  G  nomen- 
clature again  becomes  apparent,  and  explains  why  the 
dialect  name  is  applied  to  a  bird  that  is  not  of  the  thrush 
family. 

We  have  also  heard  the  name  of  "Henkvoggel"  for 
this  species,  but  cannot  locate  its  source.  The  pensile 
nest  of  the  species  and  the  manner  of  their  perching  on 
very  thin  branches  of  trees,  would  suggest  this  name. 


"Die  schwarz  Goldamschel" — a  name  in  Brendle's 
list,  based  on  the  fact  of  the  darker  plumage  of  the  male 
which  shows  much  black  and  chestnut  as  compared  with 
the  orange,  yellow  and  black  plumage  of  the  Baltimore. 


Baltimore  Oriole,  Icterus  galbula 


Orchard  Oriole,  Icterus  spurius 
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Purple  Grackle,  Quiscalus  quiscula  q. 

"Die  Schtaare" — the  general  name  which  usually 
appears  in  the  plural,  for  these  birds,  like  the  red-wings 
and  starlings,  travel  in  great  companies,  especially  in 
the  fall.  The  red-wings  and  grackles  seem  to  send  a  few 
scouts  ahead  in  the  spring;  a  few  days  later  the  main 
company  arrives.  After  a  season  of  dramatic  court- 
ships, they  break  up  in  pairs  for  the  nesting  period. 
After  that  the  slow  gathering  of  great  flocks  of  these 
birds,  is  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  fall. 

"Die  schwatze  (schwarze)  Schtaare" — a  name  espec- 
cially  for  this  species,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  red- 
wings. 

"Die  grosse  Schtaare" — to  distinguish  them  from  the 
red-wings  and  the  starlings. 

"Die  grosse  schwatze  Schtaare"  (Berks,  Leh.) — the 
ultimate  in  names  for  this  large  bird. 

"Die  schwarze  Veggel"  (Lane,  Berks) — "black- 
birds." 

"Die  grosse  schwarze  Veggel"  (Berks,  Leh.). 

"Die  langfliggeliche  Schtaare"  (Berks) — "long- 
winged"  blackbirds. 

"Die  langschwensiche  Schtaare"  (Leh.) — "long 
tailed"  blackbirds 

"Die  Welschkarn  Schtaare"  (Berks) — because  they 
pull  up  the  corn  in  the  fields  and  damage  the  ripening 
ears. 

Cowbird,  Molothrus  ater  a. 

"Der  Kihschtaar"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leh.) — so-called 
because  they  follow  cattle  about  in  the  pasture,  to  feed 
on  the  insects  that  are  aroused.  They  follow  you  when 
you  till  the  soil  and  when  you  mow  grass  in  the  meadow. 
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Their  manner  of  walking,  characteristic  of  the  family, 
is  a  familiar  sight  on  the  farm.  This  is  the  so-called 
"wandering  Jew"  among  American  birds.  It  builds  no 
nest  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species. 

"Der  glee  Kihschtaar"  (Leh.) — probably  meant  to 
distinguish  this  species  from  the  larger  grackles  and 
red-wings  of  field  and  meadow.  The  name  has  also  been 
applied  to  the  starling  and  the  female  bobolink.  Cow- 
birds  have  been  called  "bobolinks"  and  grackles  have 
been  called  "Kihschtaare."  There  is  a  G  name  Kuhstar, 
for  the  "cow  bunting,"  but  this  must  refer  to  our  Ameri- 
can bird,  for  the  family  Icteridae  is  distinctively  Ameri- 
can. 

"Der  Grickeschtaar"  (pi.  "die  Grickeschtaare") — the 
birds  are  also  seen  in  the  meadows  and  along  the  creeks. 
Names  based  on  the  habitat  of  the  red-wing  would  apply 
loosely  to  the  bobolink,  cowbird  and  even  the  grackles. 
We  have  heard  "black"  birds  of  the  meadow  called  by  a 
variety  of  general  names. 

TANAGERS 
Scarlet  Tanager,  Piranga  erythromelas 
"Der  Blutfmk"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Monroe,  Mont.) 
—  "blood  finch."     The  tanagers   are   a  distinctively 
American  family,  very  closely  related  to  the  finches.  * 

*  Henry  S.  Borneman,  in  "Pennsylvania  German  Illuminated 
Manuscripts,  "  P.  G.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  XLVI,  speaks  of  the 
wide  range  in  design  and  color  evident  in  baptismal  certificates 
and  other  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  says  that  "birds  of  curi- 
ous shapes  and  colors  unknown  in  nature  appear  everywhere. 
Doves,  parrots,  cardinals,  warblers,  tanagers,  eagles,  and  ever  so 
many  others  with  the  gayest  but  unnatural  plumage  appear  in 
the  borders."  Plates  20  and  24  show  the  usual  "twin  birds"  of 
nondescript  variety.  Plate  No.  11  shows  red  birds  with  green 
and  yellow  wings  and  minus  feet;  the  ring-neck  may  suggest  the 
"dove."  Plate  No.  7  shows  strange  parrot-like  birds,  and  plate 
26  shows  a  crested  bird  of  many  colors.  Plate  No.  5  has  a  red 
bird  with  black  wings  which  would  pass  for  a  scarlet  tanager. 
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"Der  Blutfinsch"  (Leh.) — a  variant  of  the  above, 
based  either  on  the  G  Fink,  or  the  E  "finch." 

"Der  Blutvoggel"  (Lane,  Leh.)— "blood  (red) 
bird." 

"Der  Rotfink"  (Mont.,  Sch.)—  "red  finch."  Also  the 
cardinal. 

"Der  Rotvoggel"  (Leh.)— "redbird."  Usually  used 
for  the  cardinal. 

"Der  Flammvoggel"  (Berks,  Leh.) — "flame  bird," 
same  name  used  for  the  red-winged  blackbird.  A  male 
tanager  in  the  top  of  a  tall,  green  oak  looks  like  a  bit 
of  bright,  scarlet  flame. 

GROSBEAKS,  FINCHES,  SPARROWS,  BUNTINGS 
Eastern  Cardinal,  Richmondena  cardinalis  c. 
"Der  Rotvoggel"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh.,  Mont., 


Plate  No.  12  shows  birds  which  resemble  the  goldfinch  and  scarlet 
tanager.  Plate  No.  14  has  a  red  bird  with  black  wings  and  the 
usual  black  on  the  forepart  of  the  head,  which  would  suggest 
the  cardinal,  but  no  crest  is  shown.  Plate  No.  31  shows  two 
"tanagers"  with  crests  and  with  black  on  the  forepart  of  the 
head, — a  mixture  of  "cardinal"  and  "tanager."  Plate  No.  22, 
"A  Song  of  Summer,"  shows  two  large  birds,  odd  in  shape,  size 
and  color, — just  birds!  In  this  manuscript,  Susanna  Heebner  of 
Montgomery  County,  1807,  used  the  text  of  Paulus  Gerhardt's 
German  poem,  "Geh  aus  mein  Herz  und  suche  Freud  in  dieser 
lieben  Sommers  Zeit,"  which  is  notable  for  the  G  bird  names, 
"Lerche,"  "Taublein,"  "Nachtigall,"  "Storch,"  "Schwalblein," 
"Glucke."  The  greater  number  of  birds  appearing  in  PG  folk- 
art  are  "just  birds,"  used  because  our  people  loved  nature  and 
design  and  color.  If  the  illuminators  were  copying  American 
species  like  the  cardinal,  tanager  and  goldfinch,  why  do  we  not 
see  more  of  the  robin,  bluebird  and  swallow?  "Just  birds"  and 
the  faint  memory  of  European  species  seems  to  have  influenced 
their  work  for  the  most  part,  giving  us  the  strange  varieties 
mentioned.  For  a  use  of  the  "peacock,"  see  plate  5  after  page 
38  in  Vol.  7,  The  Pennsylvania  German  Folklore  Society,  1942. 
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Sch.,  York) — more  often  applied  to  this  species  than  to 
the  less  easily  seen  tanager.* 

"Der  Rotfink"  (Sch.). 

"Der  Blutvoggel"  (Leh.). 

"Der  Kornkracker"  (Berks,  Lane.) — based  on  the 
local  E  name  of  "corn  cracker,"  a  name  applicable  to 
any  seed-eater  or  finch.  The  "seecl-eaters,"  distinguished 
by  their  stout,  conical  bills,  are  the  largest  of  bird 
families  and  are  distributed  all  over  the  world.  They 
are  the  most  highly  developed  of  all  birds.  The  order 
Passeres  contains  more  species  of  birds  than  any  other, 
and  this  family,  Fringillidae,  is  the  highest  and  the 
largest.  Some  of  the  family,  especially  the  grosbeaks, 
are  known  as  Kernbeiszer  in  the  G.  Several  reliable 
observers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cardinal 
was  not  well  known  among  the  early  PG  people,  but  that 
its  range  has  been  expanding  northward,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  use  of  a  name  like  "corn  cracker"  and 
the  more  frequent  use  of  the  E  name.  It  is  true  that 
the  E  names,  standard  and  local,  are  filling  in  the  blank 
spaces  in  the  dialect  vocabulary,  and  that  they  are 
gradually  replacing  the  established  PG  names. 

"Der  Guthaerr" — Graeff,  who  knows  that  this  is  the 
common  name  for  the  blue  jay,  is  sure  that  he  has  heard 
several  natives  of  western  Berks  use  this  name  for  the 
cardinal.f 


*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  advertisement  in  Der 
Bauem  Freund,  Sumneytown,  Pa.,  May  20,  1829:  "Wanted.  A 
number  of  young  gray  Mocking  Birds  and  also  a  number  of  Red 
Birds  (called  Baltimore),  for  which  50  cents  apiece  will  be  paid 
if  brought  to  printing  office  of  Bauern  Freund."  This  appeared 
in  "The  Perkiomen  Region,"  Dec.  1,  1921,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  and  the 
editor,  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  then  of  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  added  the 
note  that  "the  Cardinal  is  still  called  Baltimore  by  people  around 
Sumneytown." 

t  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Graeff,  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer. 
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Indigo  Bunting,  Passerina  cyanea 
"Der    Blovoggel"    (Lane,    Leh.) — this    name  was 
given  by  persons  who  knew  both  this  bird  and  also  the 
bluebird. 

"Der  glee  Blovoggel"  (Leh.) — this  bird  is  smaller 
than  the  bluebird. 

"Bloer  Zitt" — a  name  which  Brendle  heard  in  Mon- 
roe County. 

"Indigo  Voggel"  (Berks) — probably  a  form  based  on 
the  E  and  no  more. 

Eastern  Goldfinch,  Spinus  tristis  t. 

"Der  Zeiaatvoggel"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane.  Leh.,  Mon- 
roe, Mont.) — "salad  bird,"  because  it  commonly  feeds 
on  the  seed-bearing  lettuce  plants.  Variants  of  this, 
which  might  be  spelled  as  "Selaatvoggel,"  "Zolaatvog- 
gel,"  "Zulaatvoggel,"  have  been  heard  in  Lancaster  and 
Berks. 

"Es  Zelaatschpetzel,"  preferably  "Zelaatschbetzel." 
Some  insist  that  it  should  be  written  "Zelaatschbedsel." 
Heard  in  Lehigh,  Lancaster  and  Schuylkill  Counties. 
This  and  its  common  variant,  "Zelaatschpetzli,"  are 
based  on  "Schpetzel"  and  "Schpetzli,"  names  for  any 
small  bird,  especially  one  that  superfically  resembles  a 
sparrow.    Hence  this  means  "the  little  salad  bird." 

"Der  wild  Kanaeri"  (Berks,  Mont.) — "wild  canary," 
based  on  appearance  and  song. 

"Der  Dischdelfink"  (Berks,  Lane.)— "thistle  finch," 
because  the  birds  like  to  feed  on  the  seed-bearing  plant 
and  use  the  thistledown  to  line  their  nests.  Sometimes 
simply,  "Dischelfink."  Based  on  the  G,  Distelfink,  Dis- 
telvogel,  for  the  European  goldfinch,  Carduelis  c,  a 
species  more  colorful  than  ours.  Lambert  also  gives  this 
name. 
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"Der  Gaardevoggel"  (Leh.) — "garden  bird,"  because 
it  frequents  our  gardens  when  the  lettuce  seed  is  ripe. 
"Gaardeveggel"  is  frequently  used  for  the  goldfinches 
and  the  chipping  sparrows,  since  both  are  busy  in  the 
summer  gardens. 

"Es  Gaardeschpetzel"  (Leh.) — also  used  for  both 
species  mentioned. 

"Der  Goldfink"  (Lane,  Leh.) — probably  based  on  the 
G  Goldfink,  Goldfinch,  rather  than  on  the  E  name. 

"Der  Goldvoggel"  (Leh.)— "golden  bird." 

"Der  Gehlvoggel"  (Lane,  Leh.)— "yellow  bird." 

"Es  Zippche"  (Leh.) — a  name  for  the  chipping 
sparrow,  based  on  the  nature  of  the  bird's  call.  Some- 
times used  generally  for  any  small  bird  and  for  the  gold- 
finch when  seen  in  the  garden  where  the  chippies  are. 

"Es  Zelaat  Zeppche"  (Leh.)— based  on  the  PG 
"Zippche,"  and  distinguishing  between  the  goldfinch  and 
the  chippy. 

"Es  Zelaatveggeli"  (Berks)  or  "Zelaatvegg'li"— all 
the  other  diminutive  forms  based  on  "Voggel"  would  also 
be  possibilities  here. 

The  G  Distelfink  or  Stieglitz  was  a  prominent  and 
favorite  species,  and  its  figure,  in  various  shapes  and 
colors,  has  appeared  quite  frequently  in  PG  folk-art.* 

Red-eyed  Towhee,  Pipilo  erythropthalmus  e. 
"Der  Schewing"  (Berks,  Leh.) — also  given  by  Lam- 

*See  frontispiece  in,  The  Dutch  Country,  Cornelius  Weygandt, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1939  Also  see  "Penn- 
sylvania German  Illuminated  Manuscripts,"  Henry  S.  Borneman, 
P.  G.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  XLVI,  pages  17  and  36.  The  "yellow 
warbler"  referred  to  by  Borneman  probably  was  the  "Distelfink," 
— see  plate  number  12.  Plate  number  16  shows  a  bird  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  European  goldfinch,  or  even  the  green 
finch  and  siskin. 
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bert,  who  says  the  name  is  imitative  of  the  call  of  the 
bird. 

"Der  Schewink"  (Berks,  Leh.,  Monroe) — based  on 
brisk  "chewink"  call  which  has  also  given  the  bird  the 
E  name  "chewink." 

"Die  Grundamschel"  (Berks,  Mont.) -"ground  robin," 
because  the  bird  is  always  busily  at  work  on  the  ground 
beneath  thickets  and  bushy  undergrowth  where  it  makes 
its  home. 

"Die  Buschamschel"  (Leh.) — because  it  resembles  a 
robin  to  the  casual  observer.  It  shares  this  name  with 
the  thrushes. 

"Der  Joe  Wink"  (Berks,  Leh.) — E  spelling,  as  of  a 
man's  name,  but  given  the  dialect  pronunciation.  This 
name  has  occurred  in  lower  Berks  and  in  upper  Lehigh, 
and  is  based  on  the  bird's  call.  The  Lehigh  County  in- 
formant said  that  this  name  was  used  because  "Wink" 
was  a  common  family  name  in  the  community. 

"Der  Buschvoggel"  (Leh.) — several  informants 
specifically  indicated  this  species  for  this  name,  but  it 
is  a  general  name  which  must  be  shared  with  the 
thrushes,  ovenbird,  vireos  and  other  forest  species. 

"Die  scheckich  Buschamschel"  (Mont.) — A  name 
which,  according  to  Brendle,  was  quite  frequently  used 
for  this  species  near  Salfordville,  Pa.  The  prominent 
colors  of  the  species  would  suggest  this  type  of  name, 
but  it  is  a  name  that  must  be  shared  with  the  thrushes 
and  the  ovenbird  to  which  it  is  more  appropriate. 

Eastern  Vesper  Sparrow,  Pooecetes  gramineus  g. 

We  have  heard  no  specific  dialect  name  for  this  dis- 
tinguished species.  It  is  the  most  common  sparrow  of 
the  dry.  upland  fields  and  the  dusty  roadsides,  running 
along  and  then  singing  from  an  elevated  perch.  Its 
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sweet  evening  song,  which  Chapman  has  called  an  "in- 
spired and  inspiring  melody,"  ranks  it  with  the  song 
sparrow  as  one  of  our  very  best  singers.  We  have  called 
attention  to  this  species  and  to  the  more  terrestrial 
grasshopper  sparrow  and  the  only  answers  we  got  were, 
"Sell  is  en  Grundschpetzliche,"  or  "Sell  is  en  Feld- 
schpetzliche." 

Slate-colored  Junco,  Junco  hyemalis  h. 

"Der  Schneevoggel"  (Berks,  Bucks,  Lane,  Leh., 
Mont.,  Sch.) — "snow-bird."  The  appearance  of  this 
bird  in  the  fall  presages  the  coming  of  the  winter's 
snows.  When  a  flock  of  them  appeared  in  the  yard  or 
along  the  roadside,  they  were  greeted  with,  "Die  Schnee- 
veggel  sin  schunn  do!" 

"Es  Schneeschpetzel"  (pi.  "die  Schneeschpetzlicher") 
— Lehigh  County. 

"Die  Schneeschpatz"  (Berks,  Sch.) — more  commonly 
spoken  of  in  the  plural,  "die  Schneeschpatze." 

"Es  Schneeveggeli"  (pi.  "die  Schneevegg'lin,"  "Sch- 
neevegg'licher,"  "Schneeveggelcher")  or  "Schneeveggele" 
— heard  in  Lebanon  and  Lehigh,  employing  the  various 
diminutive  forms  based  on  "Voggel." 

This  bird  belongs  to  the  "Schpotyaahrsveggel"  and 
"Winterveggel"  group. 

Eastern  Tree  Sparrow,  Spizella  arborea  a. 

This  "Winter  Chippy"  has,  upon  occasion,  shared  in 
the  names  of  the  chipping  sparrow  and  the  junco,  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  taken  special  note  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

Eastern  Chipping  Sparrow,  Spizella  passerina  p. 
"Es  Zittche"    (Berks,  Lane,  Leh.) — based  on  the 
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"chip,"  or  "chirp"  of  the  bird,— PG  "zipp."  Plural,  "die 
Zittcher." 

"Es  Zippche"  (Berks,  Leh.,  Northampton) — also 
based  on  "zipp."  Lambert  gives  both  forms,  and  lists 
this  one  first,  but  it  seems  to  be  less  prominent  than 
"Zittche."  Plural,  "die  Zippcher"  (sometimes  becoming 
"Zeppcher"). 

"Es  Zitt"  (rarely,  "der  Zitt")— Monroe  County. 

"Es  Zittli"  (Mont.). 

"Der  Zittvoggel"  or  "es  Zittveggelche"  (Leh.)— pi. 
"die  Zittveggel,"  "Zittveggelcher,"  "Zittvegglicher." 
Also  in  Brendle's  list. 

"Der  Zippvoggel"  (Mont.) — based  on  the  call  which 
Brendle  has  written  as  "tzipp — tzipp — tzipp." 

"Es  Zebbche"  (pi.  "die  Zebbcher") — this  is  a  variant 
of  "Zippche,"  "Zippcher."  "Die  Zebbcher  fange  die 
Grautwarrem !" 

"Es  Zitzli"  (pi.  "die  Zitzlin")  and  "es  Titzli"  (pi. 
"die  Titzlin") — from  York  County. 

"Es  Schpetzel"  (Berks,  Lane,  Leh.)— also  "Schbet- 
zel"  and  "Schbedsel."  A  name  fully  as  common  as 
"Zittche,"  used  especially  in  reference  to  this  species, 
and  then  also  for  any  other  small  bird  of  yard  and 
garden.  It  appears  that  this  delicate  name  is  reserved 
especially  for  the  song  sparrow  family,  and  that  it  is 
not  used  for  the  English  sparrow.  That  this  name 
should  be  used  for  birds  of  this  type,  and  that  "Schpatz" 
is  used  for  the  English  sparrow,  reveals  how  our  people 
felt  about  the  two  groups  of  birds. 

"En  Schpetzli" — again  a  general  name,  but  applied 
especially  to  the  chippy.  A  number  of  chippies  or  other 
small  birds  were  "Schpetzelcher,"  "Schpetzlicher," 
"Schpetz'lcher"  (not  "Schpatze"). 
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"Es  glee  Schpetzel"- — from  Finland,  Pa.,  to  distin- 
guish this  species  from  the  other  song  sparrows  and  the 
goldfinch. 

"Es  Zelaatschpetzel"  (Leh.) — the  same  name  used 
for  the  goldfinch.  Chippies  and  goldfinches,  seen  to- 
gether in  the  garden,  were  called  "Gaardeveggel." 

"Es  Gaardeschpetzel"  (Leh.) — used  for  this  species 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  "song  sparrow."  Also 
used  for  the  goldfinch. 

"Der  Sootvoggel"  (Leh.) — "Wann  die  do  sin  no  kann 
mer  sae'e."  The  bird's  arrival  in  early  April  meant  that 
it  was  warm  enough  to  sow  oats. 

Field  Sparrow,  Spizella  pusilla  p. 
Only  the  general  names,  "Feldschpetzlicher"  and 
"Grundschpetzlicher,"  have  been  heard  for  this  species. 

White-crowned  Sparrow,  Zonotrichia  leucophrys. 
We  saw  a  few  of  them  in  Lehigh  County  one  spring 
morning  and  it  was  said,  "Sell  sin  yo  weisskeppiche 
Schpetzlicher !" 

White-throated  Sparrow,  Zonotrichia  albicollis 

A  number  of  them  appeared  under  a  pear  tree  at  our 
home  in  Lehigh  County  on  a  late  afternoon  in  fall  and 
they  were  called,  "Weisshelsiche  Schpetzlicher."  The 
writer's  father  did  not  know  the  E  name  for  the  species 
and  so  this  name  would  qualify  as  an  original  PG  desig- 
nation, just  as  "weisskeppiche  Schpetzlicher"  would 
qualify  as  an  original  name  for  the  species  mentioned 
above.   The  name  has  since  been  heard  in  Berks  County. 

Swamp  Sparrow,  Melospiza  georgiana 
This  species  is  probably  mistaken  for  a  "song  spar- 
row."  It  is  more  retiring  and  rarely  seen  except  in  the 
meadows,  and  then  it  passes  for  a  song  sparrow.  The 
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name,  "Grickeschpatz,"  given  by  Brendle  for  the  song 
sparrow,  is  quite  appropriate  here  but  we  have  no 
specific  name  for  this  species. 

Eastern  Song  Sparrow,  Melospiza  melodia  m. 

"Es  Grundschpetzel"  (pi.  "die  Grundschpetzlicher") 
— "ground  sparrow."  The  most  common  name  for  an 
abundant  species,  so-called  because  its  nest  usually  is 
on  the  ground.  This  name  has  been  heard  frequently  in 
Lehigh  and  Berks  Counties;  also  in  the  form  of  "die 
Grundschpatz,"  but  rarely. 

"Der  Friehyaahrsvoggel"  (Berks,  Leh.) — a  general 
name  for  any  arrival  in  early  spring  and,  more  especi- 
ally, for  this  species  whose  first  song  is  a  sign  of  the 
coming  of  spring. 

"Es  Deitsch  Schpetzel"  or  "die  Deitsch  Schpatz"  or 
"en  Deitscher  Schpatz" — names  which  Brendle  heard  in 
Lehigh  County. 

"Der  Boddehupser" — "the  bird  that  hops  on  the 
ground."  A  name  that  Brendle  heard  in  Monroe  County. 
"Grickeschpatz,"  a  name  in  Brendle's  list  is  equally  ap- 
priate  for  this  sweet  singer  of  our  meadow  lands.  Both 
are  distinguished  names  for  an  old  favorite! 

"Schpetzel"  usually  means  this  species  or  the  chippy, 
although  it  is  used  for  other  sparrows  and  other  small 
birds.  This  name  takes  various  forms  like,  "Schpetzle," 
"Schpetzli,"  "Schpetzliche,"  "Schpatzliche,"  "Schpatzle," 
"Schpatzele,"  "Schpetzele,"  "Schpetzeli."  The  names 
based  on  "Schpatz"  are  more  commonly  associated  with 
the  English  sparrow  and  her  young.  Also  reported  from 
Lancaster  County  are  the  names  "Schbeps,"  "Schbebs," 
"Schbebsli,"  with  various  spellings.  From  York  County 
v/e  also  have  "Schpetze"  or  "Schbetze"  for  any  sparrows. 
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(Illustration  from  Das  iVeue  >4  S  C — una"  Bkichstabir-Buch, 
zum  Gebrauch  fur  Deutsche  Volksschulen  in  Pennsylvanien  und 
andem  Staaten.  Fur  Kinder,  welche  anfangen  zu  lernen.  Surrv- 
neytown^  Pa.  Druck  und  Verlag  von  E.  M.  Benner.  Edwin  M. 
Benner,  Sumneytown,  1861.  From  the  library  of  Henry  S.  Borne- 
man.) 
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BIRDS  OF  THE  BARNYARD 

The  dialect  names  for  cloves  and  pigeons,  turkeys 
and  ducks  have  already  been  noted;  and  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  guinea  fowl  ("Es  Ginnihinkel,"  "der 
Ginnihaahne,"  "die  Ginnihinkel")  and  the  peafowl  ("Es 
Pohinkel,"  "der  Pohaahne,"  "die  Pohaahne,"  "die  Po- 
hinkel"). 

The  domestic  geese  were  as  prominent  as  they  were 
useful.  A  flock  of  geese  ("En  Fluck  Gens,"  "en  Drupp 
Gens,"  "en  Haerd  Gens")  was  a  common  thing  in  many 
a  PG  barnyard,  in  the  lanes,  orchards  and  fields.  The 
cackling  of  the  geese  was  a  familiar  sound  and  sign,  a 
mark  of  prosperity,  a  note  of  alarm  at  the  approach  of 
strangers,  a  warning  and  a  challenge  to  all  who  dared 
to  cross  their  path.  The  goose  was  a  table  favorite  on 
the  festival  days  of  November  and  December,  and  at 
such  times  the  breastbone  of  a  yearling  goose  was  found 
especially  useful.  The  feathers  were  used  for  deluxe 
pillows  and  "feather  beds"  ("Fedderkisse,"  "Fedder- 
decke,"  "Fedderbetter")  ;  and  before  the  day  of  fountain 
pens  the  quill  was  the  common  instrument  of  writing 
("Fedder,"  "Schreibfedder") .  Even  the  fat  was  useful, 
as  many  a  PG  boy  well  knows.  It  was  used  as  a  healing 
salve  and  heated  fat  was  rubbed  on  the  chest  for  cases 
of  congestion,  croup  and  colds.  Warm  fat  was  taken  in- 
ternally for  colds  and  as  a  tonic  and  laxative. 

The  goose  was  called  "die  Gans"  (pi.  "die  Gens")  ; 
the  gander  was  "der  Gansert"  (or,  "der  Ganserd"),  also 
"der  Genserich"  (a  word  descriptive  of  the  passions 
and  mannerisms  of  the  gander,  sometimes  used  gener- 
ally in  reference  to  persons  or  in  describing  the  feelings 
of  a  person).  A  brooding  goose  was  called  "en  Brieh- 
gans,"  a  name  also  used  for  a  person  given  to  much  sit- 
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ting  about  the  house.  The  gosling  was  called  "Gensel," 
"Gensle,"  "Gensli,"  "Genselche,"  "Gensliche." 

Cocks  and  hens  were  the  most  prominent  of  all  the 
barnyard  fowls, — "der  Haahne  un  die  Hinkel."  Layers 
were  called  "Lekhinkel"  or  "Laeghinkel" ;  broody  hens 
were  "die  Briehglucke"  (a  brood-hen  with  chicks  was 
"die  alt  Gluck  mit  de  Bieblicher") .  Any  person,  espe- 
cially a  woman,  that  sat  around  or  acted  like  an  old 
"cluck"  was  named  accordingly !  Baby  chicks  were  called 
"Bieplin,"  "Biebelcher,"  "Bieblicher,"  "Biebcher,"  "Bie- 
bies"  (sing.  "Biepli,"  "Biebelche,"  "Biebliche,"  "Bieb- 
che,"  "  Biebie").  A  cockerel  was  known  as  "en  Haehn- 
che"  and  a  pullet  or  any  young  chicken  was  called  "en 
Hinkli,"  "en  Hinkelche"  or  "en  Hinkliche."  At  feeding 
time  the  birds  were  called  with  "Kum  Bie-bie-bie-bie !" 
Varieties  of  birds  were  commonly  given  names  which 
are  simply  dialect  versions  of  the  E  names,  like  "Laeg- 
hoorn,"  "Lekharn,"  for  the  Leghorns;  the  Barred  Rocks 
were  "die  schiwweriche  Hinkel"  (Lambert  gives  "schiw- 
werich,"  "schifferich,"  "schiwwerschteenich,"  "schiffer- 
schteenich,"  "siwwerschteenich,"  for  speckled  and  bar- 
red fowls) .  Bantams  were  called  "Bandihinkel,  "Bandi- 
haahne."  The  game-cock  was  "en  Fechthaahne"  (also  a 
name  for  any  quarrelsome  person)  ;  a  cock  with  ruffed 
plumage  was  "en  Schtrupphaahne" ;  and  fancy  breeds 
usually  were  given  forms  of  their  E  name,  like  "die 
Hambaeryer."  Any  fowl  without  a  tail  (and  one  of  a 
variety  somewhat  larger  than  a  Bantam,  bred  on  some 
PG  farms)  was  known  as  "der  Baarzer,"  "Baarzerd," 
"Batzert,"  or  simply  as  "en  Schtumpschwans."  * 

The  rooster  or  cock,  "der  alt  Mischthaahne,"  is  a 
bird  of  special  distinction, — the  husband  of  many  wives. 


*  Lambert  gives  adequate  lists  of  words  based  on  "Gens"  and 
"Hinkel"  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here. 
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master  of  ceremonies  in  the  barnyard,  a  table  favorite 
when  the  preacher  comes  for  a  visit  or  when  the  children 
come  home,  respected  and  worshipped  since  the  day 
when  his  sacred  ancestor  left  the  jungles  of  India  and 
the  wastes  of  Persia  to  enter  into  the  life  and  lore  of  the 
western  world.  He  is  a  bird  of  character  and  his  crow- 
ing in  the  stillness  that  precedes  the  dawn,  one  calling 
and  another  answering  from  a  neighboring  roost  until 
the  valley  rises  from  its  sleeping,  has  given  him  a  name 
that  is  above  every  other  name  in  the  bird  world. 

The  rooster  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  Sun  God,  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  that  his  crowing  summoned  the 
god  from  his  sleep  and  sent  him  to  his  daily  task  of 
driving  the  chariot  of  the  sun  across  the  heavens;  and 
also  because  his  red  comb  was  thought  of  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sun.  Perhaps  this  identification  of  the 
cock  with  the  sun  accounts  for  the  old  belief  that  hens' 
eggs  will  not  hatch  if  there  is  a  thunderstom  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  for  then  the  storm  clouds  obscure 
the  sun,  the  giver  of  life.  Again,  the  rooster  was  con- 
nected with  the  early  Roman  god,  Mercury,  the  god  of 
trade  and  commerce,  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
bird  summoned  men  of  all  trades  and  sent  them  about 
their  work. 

The  Roman  Mars,  god  of  war,  has  had  first  claim 
upon  the  bird  because  of  the  bird's  pugnacious  nature, 
and  this  explains  the  use  of  the  figure  of  a  cock  on  hel- 
mets and  shields.  Cock-fighting  has  been  a  favorite 
sport  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Greek  Miltiades 
ordered  an  exhibition  of  cock-fighting  that  it  might 
stimulate  courage  in  his  troops  before  battle.  The  sport 
led  to  the  specialized  breeding  of  game  varieties  and, 
though  illegal  now,  some  still  play  cocks  when  they  can't 
the  horses! 
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In  the  Christian  tradition  the  cock  took  his  place  on 
the  church  steeples,  largely  because  a  cock  crowed  at  the 
time  that  Peter  denied  his  Lord.  The  cock  would  also 
be  a  suitable  sentinel,  to  warn  the  believers  at  the  hour 
of  the  second  Advent,  and  as  ready  to  greet  the  return- 
ing Messiah  as  he  was  ever  ready  to  greet  the  returning 
sun.  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  early  converts  to 
Christianity,  steeped  in  the  pagan  tradition,  saw  an  ad- 
vantage in  having  this  representative  of  the  sun  (there- 
fore a  weather  talisman)  in  so  prominent  a  place.  Again, 
it  was  believed  that  the  crowing  of  the  cock  marked  the 
time  of  the  end  of  the  world,  that  if  he  ceased  to  crow 
the  end  was  near,  that  his  crow  summoned  the  heroes 
and  saints  to  enter  into  their  particular  glory,  and  so 
forth. 

There  is  also  an  ancient  belief  that  the  powers  of 
darkness  cannot  face  the  cock,  and  that  ghosts,  who  be- 
gin their  wanderings  when  the  witching  hour  strikes, 
must  cease  from  their  evil  works  when  the  cock  crows 
and  proclaims  the  return  of  daylight.  So,  it  is  said,  the 
cock  crows  all  night  on  Christmas  Eve,  for  then  no  other 
spirits  may  be  abroad  and  this  "trumpeter  of  the  morn" 
sees  to  it  that  ail  is  clear. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  virility  of  the  cock  and 
men  have  sought  in  various  ways  to  transfer  this  abun- 
dant virility  to  themselves.  "Cock  Ale,"  broth  made  by 
stewing  a  red  cock  (anything  white  was  suggestive  of 
anaemia!),*  was  a  favorite  remedy  for  persons  of  poor 
health,  just  as  moderns  give  chicken  broth  to  the  sick. 
When  a  peasant  woman  of  Transylvania  first  left  the 
house  after  childbirth,  either  a  cock  or  a  hen,  depending 


*  Perhaps  this  is  why  some  people  prefer  brown  eggs  to  white, 
thinking  that  the  brown  eggs  are  "stronger"  ("mehner  Grefte") 
and  taste  better. 
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upon  the  sex  of  the  child,  was  cut  in  half  and  attached 
to  the  doors  posts  so  that  she  would  walk  between  them, 
thus  to  absorb  some  of  the  properties  supposed  to  radiate 
from  one-half  of  the  bird  to  the  other.  Similarly,  among 
other  peoples,  the  broth  of  a  stewed  cock  or  the  blood  of 
a  red  cock  applied  to  the  person  would  give  extra 
strength  and  courage  to  the  person  and  provide  im- 
munity from  danger  and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  So, 
the  cock  had  a  place  in  the  folk  medicine  of  our  people, 
and  several  references  to  this  will  appear  later. 

Among  our  people  the  cock's  most  prominent  role 
was  played  in  the  barnyard  from  whence  he  greeted  the 
dawn  and  summoned  the  children  to  work  and  study  and 
prayer  in  the  early  morning  hours.  As  such,  "der  Hahn" 
was  a  feature  in  almost  every  early  "A-B-C  Buch"  that 
we  have  seen.  Likewise,  "der  Wetterhaahne"  was  a 
prominent  mark  and  sign  on  many  a  PG  building.  The 
name  was  applied  to  any  person  not  having  opinions  of 
his  own,  to  one  (especially  a  preacher)  who  is  all  things 
to  all  men  and  who,  like  a  weathervane,  always  turns  as 
the  wind  blows.  *  When  the  rooster  atop  the  lightning 
rod  on  the  barn  turned  into  the  face  of  the  east  wind  it 
was  said  that  the  wind  had  changed  and  that  it  was  now 
blowing  from  "the  land  of  rain."  Any  person  that 
looked  or  acted  like  a  rooster  was  given  an  appropriate 
name;  young  men  were  said  to  behave  like  young  roos- 
ters and  old  men,  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  the 
flesh,  were  called  "so  alte  Haahne!"  And  when  a  baby 
sister  arrived  in  a  certain  family  to  take  her  place  at 
the  side  of  an  older  brother,  the  young  lad  was  promptly 
told,  "Nau  bischt  awwer  aa  nimmi  leeh  Haahne  im 
Kaerb !" 


*  See  the  story,  "Wetterhahne,"  in  Pennsylvania  German,  edited 
by  Daniel  Miller,  Reading,  Pa.,  1903,  p.  238. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NAMES 

Bird  names  have  been  given  to  or  associated  with  a 
variety  of  things,  but  nowhere  more  prominently  than 
in  the  matter  of  plant  names*  : 

"Schwalmegraas"  —  orchard  grass  or  "Bungert 
graas." 

"Fersante-beer" — partridge-berry  or  checkerberry. 
A  general  name  given  by  Lambert.  The  favorite  food  of 
grouse,  ("pheasant," — Lick  and  Brendle). 

"Gensaage" — daisy  fieabane  ("goose  eyes").  Also, 
"gieene  Gensblumme." 

'"Dauwebeere" — berries  of  pokeweed.  Berries  of 
poke  and  sassafras  were  favorite  foods  of  the  wild 
pigeons. 

"Dauwekreppche  Zelaat" — catchfly  ("pigeon-crop 
salad"). 

"Dauwegropp" — fumitory  ("pigeon's  crop"). 

"Haahneschwans" — prince's  feather.  Lambert  also 
gives  "Fleehgraut"  for  this  species  and  for  "daisy-flea- 
bane"  and  "common  smartweed". 

"Habbichgraut" — hawkweed,  given  in  Lambert. 

"Voggelfuss,"  "Grabbefuss" — bird-foot  violet. 

"Gensblumme" — the  wild  or  ox-eye  daisies. 

"Grabbe  fuss,"  "Grabbe  schnawwel" — wild  geranium 
or  cranesbill. 

"Hinkelfuss  Graas,"  "Hinkelfuss,"  "Voggelfuss"— 
finger  grass. 

"Haahnefuss" — crow-foot. 

"Haahnekamm" — cockscomb,  red  amaranth,  pig- 
weed. 

*  Most  of  these  names  are  taken  from  "Plant  Names  and  Plant 
Lore  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans."  David  E.  Lick  and 
Thomas  R.  Brendle,  P.  G.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXXIII,  which  see 
for  additional  details  concerning  species  named. 
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"Hinkeldarrem"— chiekweed,  starwort. 
"Endeschnewwel" — pickerel  weed  ("duckbills"). 
"Rater  Hinkeldarrem" — red  chiekweed,  pimpernel. 
"Wibberwill  Blumme,"  "Wipperwill" — painted  cup, 
wild  azalea. 

"Voggelsdrauwe" — frost  grapes,  "Reifdrauwe." 

"Voggelskaersche" — wild  black  cherry  and  common 
wild  cherry,  some  varieties  of  which  were  an  important 
food  of  the  passenger  pigeon. 

"Amschelmeiler"  —  cultivated  snapdragons  (and 
iris) . 

"Gilleri  Blumme" — goldenrods. 

"Schwalmegraut"  (also  "Schellgraut,"  "Schelle- 
graut,"  "Scheelgraut") — also  "Schwalbenkraut" — celan- 
dine. 

"Schtaareschtengel" — tall  meadow  grasses  and  weeds 
in  which  the  red-wing  nests.  Not  given  by  Lick  and 
Brendle. 

"Wibberwillschtock"  —  wild  honeysuckle,  pinxter, 
wild  azalea. 

"Voggelsbohn,"  "Veggelsoi'er  Buhne" — "bird's  egg 
bean,"  a  variety  of  speckled  bean. 

"Voggelsbeere" — berry  of  the  mountain  ash,  "Vog- 
gelsbeerebaam." 


Two  "birds"  of  special  interest  must  also  be  men- 
tioned here.  One  is  the  mythical  "Elbedritsch,"  said  to 
travel  in  companies  on  a  cold  winter's  night, — a  rare, 
elusive  bird  which  has  been  the  occasion  for  much  sport 
among  our  people.  More  will  be  said  about  it  later.  The 
other  is  "die  Schmutzamschel"   or   "die  Fettamschel" 
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(also  "Schmutzlicht,"  "Fettlicht,"  "Schwimmlicht," 
"Schwimmlichdel") ,  a  lamp  in  which  lard,  tallow,  used 
fats  or  oil  were  burned. 

The  "fat-lamp"  or  "Fettlicht"  seems  to  have  been 
the  more  primitive  of  two  types  of  lamps.  It  was 
a  make-shift  affair,  consisting  of  an  open  dish,  a 
saucer  or  small  pie-tin,  and  a  floating  wick  of 
twisted  paper  or  cloth.  Sometimes  the  wick  was  in- 
serted in  the  center  of  a  circular  piece  of  paper  which 
floated  on  the  melted  fat,  hence  the  name,  "Schwimm- 
licht." It  could  not  easily  be  carried  around  and,  so  we 
are  told,  was  used  chiefly  during  wakes  or  night  vigils 
with  a  corpse  ("Wachnacht") .  It  was  easily  constructed 
and  cheap  to  use,  but  gave  off  a  lot  of  black,  greasy 
smoke  and  the  odor  of  burning  fat.  The  "Schmutzam- 
schel"  or  "Fettamschel"  was  a  more  permanent  piece  of 
early  household  equipment.  It  was  a  covered  vessel, 
with  the  wick  protruding  through  a  spout.  It  was  equip- 
ped with  a  handle  so  that  it  could  be  carried  about  in 
the  house  (when  it  was  not  suitable  to  use  candles),  and 
it  was  also  equipped  with  a  pin  or  wedge  on  a  few  links 
of  chain  fastened  to  the  handle,  so  that  the  lamp  could 
be  attached  to  the  mantel  over  the  fireplace  by  driving 
the  pin  into  the  wood  mantel.  In  the  latter  case  it  be- 
came a  kind  of  hanging  lamp  which  gave  better  light 
than  the  candles  on  the  mantel  while  the  mother  tended 
the  kettles  on  the  hearth.  If  light  was  needed  in  another 
room  the  lamp  was  taken  along  and  pinned  to  the  door- 
post or  window-frame.  Some  have  thought  that  it  got 
its  name  because  it  was  black  (like  the  G  Amsel)  from 
smoke  and  grease,  or  perhaps  because  it  looked  like  a 
bird  with  its  tail,  body,  beak,  and  the  handle  from  which 
it  was  swinging.  The  other  possibility  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  is  the  one  suggested  by  Lambert,  that  it 
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comes  from  Fett  Ampel,  the  G  for  a  lamp,  especially  a 
hanging  lamp,  in  which  fat  is  burned ;  Fett  Lampe  would 
be  another  G  name  for  the  same  thing.  Since  the  name 
"Amschel"  was  so  common  a  name  in  the  dialect  and 
frequently  used  in  various  common  expressions,  just  as 
"Voggel,"  "Schpatz,"  "Grabb"  and  others  were  used 
with  other  words  to  form  names  for  this  or  that,  it  is 
possible  that  "Ampel"  with  "Fett"  and  "Schmutz"  sug- 
gested "Fettamschel"  and  "Schmutzamschel."  It  would 
not  be  correct,  however,  to  say  that  these  are  corruptions 
of  the  earlier  name.  Rather,  an  old  word  is  put  to  new 
use,  a  new  word  is  born,  and  we  are  left  with  PG  words 
as  distinctive  as  they  once  were  common.* 

A  few  more  names  and  usages,  and  then  we  leave  this 
matter.  "Gensfuss"  was  the  name  for  a  pentagram,  a 
quilt  design,  and  a  girl's  game  played  on  boards  with 
pieces  of  corn  or  with  buttons  as  tokens.  "Blovoggel" 
also  was  the  name  for  a  game  in  which  all  the  players 
were  given  bird  names  and  the  one  who  was  "it"  had  to 
guess  which  one  was  the  bluebird.  "Feiervoggel"  or 
"Feierveggelche"  was  (and  is,  of  course!)  the  name  for 
the  firefly ;  "Hitzvoggel,"  the  name  for  the  August  cicada ; 
and  "Summervoggel,"  in  addition  to  being  a  name  for 
any  bird  of  the  summer  months,  was  a  name  for  a  but- 
terfly; and  "Lichteil"  was  the  name  of  a  moth. 

Birds  in  general  and  especially  those  of  the  barnyard 
were  known  as  "Feddervieh"  and  "Hinkelvieh,"  rarely 
as  "Schaerrveggel"  (for  the  "scratchers") ,  "Entveggel" 
and  "Schwimmveggel"  (for  the  ducks  and  geese).  A 

*  Our  information  on  the  uses  of  "Fettlicht"  and  "Schmutz- 
amschel" was  received  from  Calvin  S.  Stump,  Maxatawny,  Pa., 
who  as  a  little  boy  saw  these  various  types  of  lamps  used  by  his 
grandmother  in  the  old  "Watch  House"  (a  frontier  outpost  and 
house  of  refuge  built  during  the  French  and  Indian  War)  in 
Albany  Township,  Berks  County,  where  his  family  lived. 
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male  bird  was  called  "Mennche,"  and  a  female  bird, 
"Weibche"  or  "Weiwel."  "Veggelmischt"  was  the  name 
for  guano,  and  various  bird  names  compounded  with 
"Dreck"  formed  the  names  for  the  droppings  of  birds. 
Parts  of  a  bird,  of  course,  had  their  specific  names  like 
"Schnawwel,"  "Feddere,"  "Fliggel,"  "Glooe,"  "Oi'er," 
"Schwans,"  "Fiess,"  "Beeh."  Other  things  usually  as- 
sociated with  birds  were  generally  given  names  based  on 
a  form  of  "Voggel"  or  "Veggel." 

Family  names  like  "Dauweschpeck,"  "Hinkel," 
"Finck,"  "Spatz,"  "Hahn,"  "Fegley,"  "Storch,"  and 
"Fogel"  are  heard,  and  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
"Till  Eileschpiggel"  ("Till  Owl-glass").  "Voggelfrei" 
meant  to  have  no  debts,  or  to  be  free  of  all  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities, like  "Er  geht  Voggelfrei,"  or  "Wann  m'r 
heiert  is  m'r  nimmi  Voggelfrei."  Places  have  been  given 
bird  names,  like  "Eiledaal,"  "Aadler's  Kopp,"  "Welsch- 
hinkel  Loch,"  "Geierdaal,"  "Grabbe  Baerrick."  "Galye- 
voggel"  (like  "Galyedieb,"  "Galyeschtrick")  is  a  name 
for  a  scoundrel  or  rascal,,  and  "Windfliggel"  is  a  name 
for  a  hussy.  "G'schpassvoggel"  is  the  name  for  a  comi- 
cal person  or  one  who  loves  fun,  just  as  "Schpottvoggel" 
is  the  name  for  a  mocker,  scoffer  and  cynic.  "Fass- 
daub"  (pi.  "Fassdauwe")  is  the  name  for  a  stave  of  a 
barrel  or  cask. 

Newspapers  have  been  named  for  the  eagle,  like 
Der  Lancaster  Adler,  Der  Unpartheyische  Reading 
Adler,  (Der  Reading  Adler) ,  Berks  County  Adler, 
Easton  Adler,  Montgomery  County  Adler,  Pottsville 
Adler,  Carbon  Adler  (the  paper  founded  by  E.  H.  Rauch 
in  Mauch  Chunk,  1858),  and  Der  Westliche  Adler  von 
Lancaster  [Ohio]  (later  Der  Ohio  Adler).  Many  of 
these  papers  carried  the  picture  of  an  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings  on  their  title  page,  and  the  original 
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Reading  Adler  of  1796  pictured  an  eagle  flying  into  the 
sun,  carrying  in  its  beak  the  banner  of  "Freyheit" 
(Freedom) .  * 

*  Daniel  Miller,  "Early  German  American  Newspapers,"  P.  G. 
S.  Proceedings,  1911,  Vol.  XIX  (1908). 


IV 


BELIEFS,  SUPERSTITIONS  AND  SAYINGS 


The  beliefs,  superstitions  and  sayings  which  follow 
have  been  gathered  from  a  number  of  sources.  Their 
occurrence  is  as  varied  as  our  presentation  of  them  here. 
We  make  no  attempt  at  interpretation  and  at  fixation  as 
to  time  and  place.  Here  they  are  as  we  found  them  and 
heard  them.  Proper  sources  are  given  credit  in  the  case 
of  items  which  we  did  not  hear  with  our  own  ears. 

BIRDS  AND  THE  WEATHER 

The  most  significant  role  played  by  birds  in  the  life 
of  the  PG  community  was  that  which  had  to  do  with  the 
weather  and  the  change  of  seasons.  The  birds  were 
nature's  clock,  calendar  and  almanac.  The  day  began 
with  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock  and  the  song  of  "the 
early  bird";  it  came  to  a  close  with  the  vesper  songs  of 
birdland,  the  chickens  going  to  roost,  and  the  night 
voices  from  the  orchard  and  the  woods.  The  migration 
of  the  birds,  that  arrival  and  departure  which  was  as 
reliable  as  it  was  mysterious,  marked  the  change  of  the 
seasons.  Any  prominent  song  or  call  and  any  signifi- 
cant or  peculiar  habit  or  mannerism  were  the  signs  of 
a  coming  change  in  the  weather.  The  barnyard  fowls 
and  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  the  driving  winds  and  the 
driven  clouds,  the  appearance  and  the  disappearance  of 
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the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  vast  expanse  of  clear,  blue 
sky  in  summer  and  the  gray  skies  of  winter,  the  falling 
mists  and  rains  and  the  snow  and  sleet  which  swirled 
over  the  landscape, — all  these  were  the  visible  parts  of 
an  invisible  power,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  birds 
could  share  some  of  the  secrets  with  mortal  men.  They 
were  one  with  the  elements  and,  like  nature  itself,  they 
spoke  a  strange  and  varied  language.  To  them  who  had 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  was  it  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  weather,  of  life  and  love  and  destiny, 
of  health  and  fortune  and  death. 

There  was  faith  and  therefore  belief,  mystery  and 
therefore  superstition;  and  all  were  as  honest  as  the 
people  themselves.  Beyond  all  this,  they  loved  life,  said 
what  they  pleased  and  did  as  they  pleased.  And  always 
the  birds  were  a  sign  by  which  their  life  was  guided. 

1.  The  early  moulting  of  domestic  fowls  is  an  indi- 
cation of  an  early  winter;  or,  if  chickens  moult  in  Au- 
gust, the  winter  will  be  severe. 

2.  If  the  chickens  moult  in  October,  the  winter  will 
be  mild.  "Wann  die  Hinkel  sich  im  October  mause, 
gebt's  en  leichter  Winter." 

3.  Birds  gathering  in  flocks  unusually  early  in  late 
summer  and  the  early  departure  of  birds  indicates  an 
early  winter,  that  is,  it  means  winter  will  arrive  ahead 
of  schedule, — "es  wintert  frieh  ei." 

4.  If  the  chickens  moult  first  on  the  forepart  of  their 
body,  the  early  part  of  the  winter  will  be  severe ;  if  they 
moult  first  on  the  rear,  then  the  end  of  the  winter  will 
be  severe.  (F)* 

5.  If  the  chickens  grow  feathers  on  their  lower  legs 
and  feet  it  is  an  indication  of  a  severe  winter.  (F). 


*  Edwin  M.  Fogel,  Beliefs  and  Superstitions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,  Philadelphia,  1915.  (F)  indicates  this  source. 
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"Wann  die  Hinkel  schibbiche  Bee  hen,  gebt's  en  kalter 
Winter." 

6.  Heavy  down  on  the  geese  is  a  sign  of  a  severe 
winter, — "  en  harter  Winter."  Heavy  coats  of  fur  on 
animals  and  birds  are  still  considered  as  signs  of  a  hard 
winter. 

7.  If,  in  fall,  the  feathers  on  the  legs  of  the  part- 
ridges extend  almost  to  the  claws,  we  may  expect  a  se- 
vere winter.  (S)*  During  the  winter  the  toes  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  are  provided  with  a  fringe  of  strong, 
horny  points  which  serve  as  snowshoes.  Grouse  and 
ptarmigan  have  toes  and  tarsi  more  or  less  feathered. 

8.  If  the  geese  stand  on  ice  on  St.  Martin's  Day  (No- 
vember 11,)  they  will  walk  in  the  mud  on  Christmas 
Day.  (S)  If  the  weather  on  St.  Martin's  Day  is  cold, 
fair  and  dry,  the  winter's  cold  will  not  last  long.  (S) 

9.  If  the  geese  waddle  in  the  mud  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year,  they  will  do  so  every  month  of  the 
following  year,  that  is,  "open  ground"  at  that  time 
means  "open  ground"  all  year.  Related  to  this  is  the 
belief  that  an  "open  cemetery"  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year  means  an  "open  cemetery"  all  year,  that  is, 
many  burials,  or  many  open  graves  during  the  coming 
year. 

10.  If  there  be  ice  in  November  that  will  bear  a 
duck,  there  will  be  nothing  thereafter  but  sleet  and 
muck.  (S) 

11.  If,  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  turkeys  go 
afield,  or  the  guinea  hens  hallo,  then  there  will  be  a 
thaw  —  "no  geht  der  Boddem  uff."  (S) 


*  John  Baer  Stoudt,  "Weather  Prognostications  and  Supersti- 
tions among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,"  The  Pennsylvani-Ger- 
man,  July,  1905,  and  September,  1906.    (S)  indicates  this  source. 
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12.  The  hooting  of  a  screech  owl  in  fall  is  a  sign 
that  a  severe  cold  spell  is  on  its  way;  in  winter  it  por- 
tends a  thaw  and  mild  weather;  in  summer  it  is  a  por- 
tent of  rain.  If  the  owl  calls  from  the  swamps  and  low- 
lands, it  is  a  sign  that  bad  weather  or  warmer  weather 
is  coming;  if  it  calls  from  the  hills,  the  weather  will  be 
clear  and  much  colder. 

13.  If,  in  winter,  the  crows  congregate  and  scream 
and  caw  on  the  "summer  side"  (south  side)  of  the  hills, 
it  indicates  rain;  if  on  the  "winter  side"  (north  side), 
it  indicates  snow.  (S) 

14.  If  the  crows  call  before  seven  o'clock  on  a  rainy 
morning,  it  will  be  clear  by  noon,  that  is,  "rain  before 
seven,  clear  before  eleven." 

15.  When  the  crows  fly  in  one  direction  in  a  steady 
and  almost  endless  stream,  a  storm  will  follow  in  the 
next  twelve  hours. 

16.  Crows  flying  high  up  in  the  air  foretell  unfavor- 
able weather.  (S)  We  have  heard  the  exact  opposite  of 
this:  when  the  crows  fly  high,  the  weather  is  and  will 
be  clear  and  favorable;  if  they  fly  low  and  erratically, 
bad  weather  is  impending.  When  the  crows  were  flying 
low  and  in  scattered  formation,  as  if  they  were  confused 
and  lost,  it  was  said  that  the  air  was  heavy,  the  sky  low- 
ering and  that  bad  weather  was  coming.  Crows  usually 
did  this  when  the  weather  already  was  bad  and  the  sky 
overcast  or  misty.  "Was  fliege  die  Grabbe  so  arrick! 
Es  gebt  gewiss  widder  wiescht  Wetter!" 

17.  Wild  geese  flying  toward  the  south  in  early  fall 
indicates  that  a  cold  wave  is  on  the  way.  Their  flight 
was  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  snow,  but  if  they  flew 
very  fast,  steadily  and  in  good  formation,  as  though 
pressed  for  time  and  eager  to  arrive  in  the  Southlands, 
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it  was  a  sign  of  a  sudden  cold  spell, — "es  waert  schnell 
arrick  kalt!" 

Wilson's  description  of  the  flight  of  the  Canada  geese 
is  to  the  point  here:  "The  van  is  led  by  an  old  gander 
who,  every  now  and  then,  pipes  his  well  known  'honk.' 
as  if  to  ask  how  they  come  on;  and  the  honk  of  'All's 
well'  is  generally  returned  by  some  of  the  party.  Their 
course  is  in  a  straight  line,  with  the  exception  of  the 
undulations  in  their  flight.  When  bewildered  in  foggy 
weather,  they  appear  sometimes  to  be  in  great  distress, 
flying  about  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  over  the  same  quarter,  making  a  great  clamor. 
On  these  occasions,  should  they  approach  the  earth  and 
alight,  which  they  sometimes  do  to  rest  and  recollect 
themselves,  the  only  hospitality  they  meet  with  is  death 
and  destruction  from  a  whole  neighborhood  already  in 
arms  for  their  ruin."  * 

18.  Restless  and  noisy  geese  are  the  sign  of  rain  or 
an  impending  storm;  or,  if  the  geese  and  ducks  splash 
their  wings  in  the  water,  it  is  going  to  rain.  Any  rest- 
lessness among  domestic  fowls,  the  cawing  of  the  crows, 
and  the  noisy  quarrels  of  the  English  sparrows,  were 
signs  of  coming  rain. 

19.  When  it  began  to  snow  in  the  fall  it  was  said 
that  the  people  along  the  Blue  Mountains  were  plucking 
their  geese.  (F).  In  English  lore  it  was:  "The  Old  Lady 
is  plucking  her  geese." 

20.  The  cry  of  the  peacock,  the  hooting  of  the  owl 
at  dusk  (before  dark)  and  immediately  after  daybreak, 
the  call  of  the  whip-poor-will,  the  killdeer,  the  cuckoo 
and  the  turtle-dove,  and  the  drumming  of  the  grouse 

*  i 

*  Quoted  in  B.  H.  Warren's  Report  on  the  Birds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, second  edition,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1890. 
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and  the  woodpeckers,  all  are  indications  of  rain, — "die 
gleene  Fassante  brumme  wann's  Reggewetter  gebt." 

21.  If  wild  geese  fly  high  in  the  air,  warmer  weather 
is  coming;  if  they  fly  low,  it  means  colder  weather.  (F) 
The  northward  flight  of  the  Canada  geese  in  late  winter 
and  early  spring  was  a  sign  of  warmer  weather. 

22.  When  the  swallows  fly  high  over  the  fields,  it  is 
a  sign  of  favorable  weather;  if  they  fly  low  over  the 
meadows  and  ponds,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain.  The  writer 
heard  this  in  Lehigh  County.  Fogel  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Tyrol :  "Fliegen  die  Schwalben  hoch,  bedeu- 
ten  sie  gutes  Wetter;  fliegen  sie  nahe  am  Boden,  kommt 
Regen."  (F) 

23.  If  the  robins  sit  on  the  topmost  branches  and 
sing,  it  indicates  clear  weather;  but  if  on  the  lower 
branches,  rain.  (S) 

24.  When  the  wrens  whistle  around  the  house,  rain 
is  sure  to  come.  (S) 

25.  When  the  heron  flies  up  the  stream,  it  searches 
for  water;  if  it  finds  some  it  will  stay  for  some  time 
and  rain  may  be  expected,  but  if  it  returns  soon,  it  has 
found  no  water  and  a  dry  spell  will  follow.  (S) 

26.  The  appearance  of  wild  ducks,  or  herons,  any- 
where except  along  large  watercourses,  indicates  rain 
for  several  days.  (S) 

27.  "Hocke  die  Hinkel  rum  maudrich  un  schtill, 
Langer  Regge  kumrne  will."  * 

28.  "Picken  die  Huehner  noch  abends  spaet, 
Regen  schon  am  Himmel  steht."  * 

29.  "Kraeht  der  Hahn  abends  auf  dem  Mist, 

So  bleibt  das  Wetter  wie  es  ist."* 

*  Given  under  "Aide  Wedder  Regel"  and  "Aide  Bauere  Sch- 
prich"  in  the  P.  D.  Eck. 
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30.  Chickens  take  extra  pains  in  "oiling"  their 
feathers  just  before  a  rain.  (S) 

31.  If  the  chickens  run  and  seek  shelter  when  it  be- 
gins to  rain,  the  rain  will  not  last  very  long, — "Die 
Hinkel  schpringe  so  arrick  fer  unnich's  Dach  (fer  in's 
Druckene),  es  gebt  yuscht  so'n  Hoiseecher!" 

32.  When  the  chickens  walk  around  in  the  rain,  it 
means  that  more  rain  is  coming  or  that  the  rain  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time.  Also,  when  the  chickens  stand  in 
the  rain  with  their  tails  down,  it  will  be  a  long  rain. 

33.  When  the  chickens  in  the  rain  have  their  tail 
feathers  down,  it  will  continue  to  rain  until  they  raise 
them.  (S) 

34.  When  the  roosters  sit  on  the  fence,  it  is  a  sign 
of  rain.  (F) 

35.  The  crowing  of  the  cocks  before  nine  in  the  eve- 
ning indicates  rain.  (F)  Usually,  it  indicates  rain  by 
morning. 

36.  The  cry  of  the  peacocks  in  the  evening  indicates 
rain.  (F) 

37.  If  it  thunders  on  Sunday,  goose  eggs  will  not 
hatch.  (S) 

38.  If  there  are  thunderstorms  early  in  spring,  the 
geese  will  be  easily  raised.  (F) 

39.  Thunderstorms  in  early  spring  tend  to  addle 
hatching  eggs.  Warm  weather  in  connection  with  early 
spring  showers  would  tend  to  spoil  eggs,  milk  and  meats 
for  careless  people. 

40.  "Fliegen  die  Schwalben  dicht  auf  den  Wegen, 
Giebt's  bald  einen  langen  Regen; 

Wenn  Sie  hoch  am  Himmel  schweben, 
Wird  es  trocken  Wetter  geben."  * 


*  Given  under  "Aide  Bauere  Schprich,"  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  May 
9,  1942.    Compare  this  with  No.  22  which  is  of  a  similar  nature. 
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41.  "Warm  die  Hinkel  sich  puttre  dann  gebt's 
Regge,"  that  is,  when  domestic  fowls  take  a  dust-bath, 
it  is  a  sign  of  rain. 

42.  The  first  robin  (or  the  first  bluebird  or  song 
sparrow)  indicates  the  approach  of  spring.  The  first 
call  of  the  whip-poor-will  and  of  the  phoebe  also  is  a  sign 
of  spring.  This  holds  true  for  any  "Friehyaahrsvoggel." 
The  arrival  of  other  species  later  on  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  subsequent  seasons,  as  indicated  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  One  swallow  did  not  make  a  summer,  but 
when  several  were  seen  together  it  was  a  sign  that 
summer  was  at  hand. 

43.  "Warm  die  Goldamschel  ihr  Nescht  hoch  henkt 
dann  gebt's  en  ruhicher  Summer,  awwer  wann  sie  es 
nidder  henkt  dann  gebt's  en  schtarmicher  (windicher) 
Summer," — that  is,  if  the  oriole  hangs  her  nest  high  in 
the  tree,  or  in  the  tree-top,  the  summer  will  be  quiet,  but 
if  she  hangs  it  low,  or  on  the  lower  branches,  the  sum- 
mer will  be  stormy  or  windy. 

THE  GOOSEBONE 

In  ancient  lore  the  goose  layed  golden  eggs  and  some 
form  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  mythology  of 
many  peoples.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  goose  played 
an  important  part  in  the  domestic  economy,  for  goose- 
grease  and  feather  beds  were  valuable  commodities,  and 
have  been  almost  until  the  present  time.  The  ancient 
Saxons  traditionally  ate  the  goose  on  Michaelmas,  the 
feast  of  the  archangel,  September  29,  perhaps  because 
it  originally  was  sacred  to  Woden  in  his  capacity  as  god 
of  storms.  That  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  weather 
may  be  gathered  from  this  story  in  the  Book  of  All  For- 
bidden Arts,  Unbelief  and  Sorcery,  written  in  1455  by  a 
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Doctor  Hartlieb,  "Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Duke 

Albrecht  of  Bavaria" — 

"First  I  will  write  of  the  goosebone.  On  St. 
Martin's  day  or  night,  when  they  have  eaten  the 
goose,  the  eldest  and  the  wisest  do  keep  the  breast- 
bone and  let  it  dry  till  the  morning,  and  examine 
it  in  every  particular,  before  and  behind  and  in  the 
middle.  Thereby  they  judge  of  the  winter,  if 
it  shall  be  cold,  warm,  wet  or  dry,  and  are  so  firm 
in  their  faith  that  they  wager  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels thereon.  And  thereon  have  they  a  special  lot- 
drawing  that  shall  not  and  cannot  fail,  to  tell 
whether  the  snow  shall  be  much  or  little;  all  this 
knoweth  the  goosebone. 

"Moreover  I  will  write  thee  a  thing  that  lately  a 
great  victorious  captain  told  me,  in  whom  prince 
and  peasant  put  great  confidence,  one  for  his  deeds, 
the  other  for  his  wisdom.  This  good  man  on  St. 
Nicholas  Day  in  this  year  1455  said  to  me,  'Dear 
Master,  how  shall  the  winter  be  this  year  as  ye  star 
gazers  opine?'  I  was  quick  and  hasty  as  I  still  am 
and  spake,  'Lord  Saturn  goeth  this  month  into  a 
fiery  sign,  likewise  other  stars  are  so  disposed,  that 
in  three  years  no  harder  winter  shall  have  been.' 
This  dauntless  man,  this  Christian  Captain,  drew 
forth  out  of  his  doublet  that  heretical  unbelief  the 
goosebone,  and  showed  me  that  after  Candelmas  an 
exceeding  great  frost  should  be,  and  could  not  fail. 
What  I  had  said  he  said  yet  more,  and  told  me  that 
the  Teutonic  knights  in  Prussia  waged  all  their 
wars  by  the  goosebone;  and  as  the  goosebone 
showed,  so  did  they  order  their  two  campaigns,  one 
in  summer  and  one  in  winter."  * 


*  Quoted  in  The  Gods  Had  Wings. 
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The  note  is  added  elsewhere  that  "while  the  Teutonic 
Order  obeyed  the  bone,  so  long  had  they  great  worship 
and  honor,  but  since  they  have  left  it  off,  the  Lord 
knows  how  it  stands  with  them,"* 

The  countryfolk  of  Hampshire  used  to  claim  that 
they  could  foretell  the  weather  from  the  breastbone  of 
a  duck  killed  in  October.  If  the  bone  was  dark  in  color, 
a  severe  winter  would  follow,  whereas  if  it  was  light, 
an  open  winter  might  be  expected.f 

Fogel  quotes  the  following  from  a  London  source: 
"If  the  breast  of  the  roast  goose  when  held  up  to  the 
light  shows  dark  upon  the  whole  rather  than  otherwise, 
we  shall  have  a  severe  winter  throughout;  if  mottled 
variable,  the  lighter  aspects  betokening  snow,  the  darker, 
frosts.  The  general  transparency  of  the  bone  denotes 
an  open  winter,  the  front  part  foretelling  the  state  of 
that  season  before  Christmas,  the  inner  part  the  weather 
after  Christmas." 

St.  Martin's  Day,  November  11,  was  the  original 
"Gensdaag."  It  was  believed  that  a  goose  eaten  on  this 
day  would  insure  the  health  of  the  entire  family  or 
household  for  the  coming  year ;  then  the  breastbone  of  a 
yearling  goose  was  taken  and  examined  and  the  weather 
predictions  were  made.  The  first  third  of  the  bone  rep- 
resented December,  the  second  third  January,  and  the 
last  third  represented  February.  Dark  colorations  on 
the  several  parts  of  the  bone  meant  that  cold  and  snowy 
weather  would  obtain  during  the  corresponding  months ; 
lighter  parts  indicated  an  open  and  mild  winter.  All 
this  was  later  transferred  to  "Beetdaag"  (Thanksgiving 
Day)  and  in  many  quarters,  in  keeping  with  the  New 

*  See  John  Baer  Stoudt's  "Weather  Prognostications,  etc.,"  in 
The  Pennsylvania-German,  July,  1905. 
f  The  Gods  Had  Wings. 
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England  tradition,  the  turkey  replaced  the  goose  as  the 
table  favorite,  with  the  goose  becoming  the  Christmas 
fowl.  Of  course,  it  always  was  true,  and  always  will  be, 
that  "en  guti  gebrodne  Gans  is  en  guti  Gaabe  Gottes!" 

Of  such  was  the  pattern  according  to  which  the 
famous  goosebone  "prophets"  of  our  time  made  their 
predictions, — the  late  Elias  Hartz  of  Reading  and  the 
late  Willoughby  "Goosebone  Man"  Troxell  of  Indian 
Spring  Park,  Lehigh  County.  A  young  goose,  raised 
during  the  preceding  summer,  was  killed  and  eaten  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  A  day  later  the  famous  predictions 
were  issued,  based  on  the  peculiar  shape,  color  and  mark- 
ings of  the  breastbone.  The  matter  has  received  much 
publicity  and  the  old  controversies  continue  as  to  who 
or  what  knows  most  about  the  weather, — the  goosebone, 
the  groundhog,  the  almanac,  the  bees  and  wasps,  the 
hairy  caterpillars,  other  birds,  or  the  government's 
Weather  Bureau! 

HEALTH  AND  DESTINY 

1.  Cure  for  snake  bite:  cut  a  live  chicken  in  two  and 
apply  the  warm,  raw  flesh  to  the  wound;  or  place  the 
vent  of  a  live  chicken  upon  the  wound  and  it  will  draw 
out  the  poison, — and  kill  the  chicken!* 

2.  Cure  for  warts:  fry  hens'  feet  in  lard  and  apply 
to  the  warts.  * 

Hohman's  "Ein  Mittel  um  die  Warzen  zu  vertreiben" 
is  as  follows:  "Brate  Hinkelfiiss  und  reibe  die  Warzen 
damit;  hernach  grabe  sie  unter  die  Dachtraufe." 


*  W.  J.  Hoffman,  "Folk  Medicine  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans," 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  329-352,  1889. 

Also,  "Popular  Superstitions,"  P.  G.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  V. 
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3.  Cure  for  epilepsy:  drink  the  warm  blood  of  a 
freshly  killed  turtle-dove.  It  is  better  if  the  head  is 
cut  off  and  the  blood  taken  directly  from  the  neck.*  The 
dove  was  considered  a  protection  against  evil  spirits; 
its  blood  would  drive  out  the  evil  and  give  new  life. 
Hohman's  prescription  "fur  die  fallende  Krankheit" 
was  as  follows:  "Nimm  eine  Turtletaube,  schneid  ihr 
den  Hals  ab,  und  gieb  dem,  der  die  fallende  Krankheit 
hat,  das  Blut  ein." 

4.  Another  cure  for  warts:  catch  a  fowl,  rub  the 
warts  with  the  feet  of  the  fowl,  then  let  the  fowl  run 
away.  The  idea  of  transference  is  implied  here.t 

Another  cure  for  warts :  rub  the  warts  with  the  blood 
of  a  black  chicken. 

5.  A  "Brauch"  remedy  for  fever:  "The  stork  has  no 
tongue,  the  wolf  has  no  lung,  the  turtle-dove  has  no  gall, 
thereby  I  let  my  seventy-seven  kinds  of  fever  fall,  in  the 
name  of  God  the  Father,  etc."  f 

6.  The  swallow  is  noted  for  its  unerring  memory 
which  enables  it  to  return  to  its  old  nest  in  the  barn  year 
after  year.  To  obtain  a  memory  like  the  swallow's,  take 
the  heart  of  a  live  swallow,  boil  the  same  in  milk  and 
wear  it  around  your  neck.f 

7.  Baldness  may  be  prevented  by  rubbing  the  scalp 
with  chicken  fat.f  If  you  throw  away  some  of  your  hair 
so  that  the  birds  will  find  them  and  use  them  in  making 
their  nests,  you  will  become  bald  or  you  will  suffer  from 
headaches.  To  prevent  all  this,  combings  or  cut  hair  must 
not  be  thrown  into  the  yard,  but  must  be  burned  or 
buried.  (F)  The  writer  remembers  the  warning  about 
throwing  loose  hair  into  the  yard  or  garden, — headaches, 
baldness  and  worse  might  result! 

*  From  Hoffman. 

f  Brendle  and  Unger,  "Folk  Medicine  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans," P.  G.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  XLV. 
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Illustration  from  Hoch-Deutsches  Lutherisches  ABC  und 
Namen  Buchlein  Fur  Kinder,  welch  c  anfangen  zu  lernen.  G&r- 
mantaun:  Gedruckt  und  zu  haben  bey  M.  BUlmeyer,  1819.  From 
the  library  of  Henry  S.  Borneman.) 
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8.  To  prevent  toothache :  pick  the  tooth  with  the  nail 
of  the  middle  toe  of  an  owl.  Also:  shoot  a  woodcock 
and  take  out  its  tongue,  stretch  it  and  allow  it  to  dry, 
then  stir  the  teeth  with  it  until  they  bleed  (that  is,  until 
the  gums  bleed).  These  probably  were  also  used  as  cures 
for  toothache.  * 

9.  Cure  for  rheumatism :  shoot  a  carrion  bird  or 
turkey  buzzard  ("einen  Aas  Vogel  oder  Torke  Bohser"), 
cut  off  the  feathers  with  shears  and  hang  the  carcass  to 
the  fire  so  that  it  will  roast;  catch  the  fat  drippings 
and  then  smear  your  limbs  as  long  as  you  feel  any  pain. 
Another  cure:  chop  fine  a  fat,  young  chicken,  add  a  like 
quantity  of  finely  ground  hempseed,  and  boil  thoroughly 
in  water.  Press  out  the  liquor  through  a  linen  cloth  and 
allow  to  set  until  cold ;  then  take  the  fat  off  the  top  and 
apply  it  to  the  painful  parts.  * 

10.  Cure  for  ringworm:  cut  off  the  head  of  a  hen 
or  cock  and,  when  bleeding  has  almost  ceased,  let  a  few 
drops  of  blood  fall  on  the  ringworm,  rub  in  well,  let  dry 
and  then  repeat  two  or  three  times.* 

11.  A  sure  cure  for  constipation:  kill  a  totally  black 
chicken  without  shedding  blood,  scald  and  cook  it  feath- 
ers and  all,  make  a  soup  of  this  and  eat  it.  (F) 

12.  To  prevent  fever:  eat  three  hard  boiled  eggs  on 
Good  Friday.  (F) 

13.  To  prevent  hernia:  on  Easter  Sunday  eat  eggs 
that  were  laid  on  Good  Friday.  (F) 

14.  To  ease  dentition :  pass  the  comb  of  a  decapitated 
rooster  through  the  mouth  of  a  child  before  the  bird  is 
fully  dead.  (F) 

15.  Rub  a  wart  with  the  rind  of  bacon  and  hang  the 
rind  on  an  apple  tree  so  that  the  birds  may  eat  it.  (F) 
Thus  the  wart  will  disappear. 


*  Brendle  and  Unser, 
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16.  To  remove  a  wart,  rub  it  with  the  head  of  a 
rooster  that  has  just  been  killed;  then  bury  the  head 
under  the  eaves.  (F)  It  was  common  practice  to  bury 
any  agents  to  which  an  ailment  was  transferred,  or 
which  had  served  as  media  in  a  cure.  Under  the  eaves 
was  a  favorite  place.  The  other  cure  for  warts,  given 
above,  implied  that  the  wart  would  be  transferred  to  the 
rind  and  in  turn  be  consumed.  The  earlier  cure  referred 
to  suggested  that  the  released  fowl  would  carry  the  wart 
away  with  it.  Such  a  "cure"  has  appeared  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  about  the  earliest  of  which  was  the  use  of  the 
"scapegoat"  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  released  in  the 
wilderness  to  take  with  it  the  sins  of  a  people. 

17.  Turn  a  somersault  when  you  hear  the  whip-poor- 
will  for  the  first  time  in  spring,  and  you  will  not  have 
any  backache;  or,  roll  down  the  hill  when  you  hear  the 
first  call  of  this  bird,  and  you  will  not  get  a  backache  all 
year.  This  same  belief  was  connected  with  the  cuckoo 
in  Europe.  Fogel  quotes  from  Grimm  as  follows :  "Sieht 
der  bauer  zum  erstenmal  im  jahr  den  storch,  so  wirft 
er  sich  zu  erde,  walzt  sich  herum,  und  bleibt  nun  das 
ganze  jahr  frei  von  ruckenweh." 

18.  Goose  fat  or  goose-grease,  taken  warm  (some- 
times mixed  with  wine),  was  used  as  a  cure  for  croup 
and  as  a  tonic  and  laxative.  It  was  also  applied  extern- 
ally to  throat  and  chest  for  colds  and  congestion.  As  a 
healing  salve  it  was  considered  good  for  almost  anything 
on  man  or  beast. 

19.  The  cackling  of  hens  in  the  evening  is  an  omen 
of  death.  (F) 

20.  If  a  hen  "crows."  there  will  be  a  funeral.  If  the 
hens  cackle  early  in  the  morning  it  is  an  omen  of  death, 
or  that  some  relative  will  die.  (F)  We  always  said  that 
it  meant  plenty  of  eggs  that  day. 
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21.  If  the  hens  cackle  late  at  night,  it  means  there 
will  be  a  wedding.  (F) 

22.  The  continual  crowing  of  the  roosters  indicates 
a  funeral.  (F) 

23.  Meeting  a  crow  on  the  road  indicates  a  funeral. 
A  single  crow  flying  over  the  house  also  is  an  omen  of 
death.  Death  was  sometimes  spoken  of  in  terms  of  be- 
ing fetched  by  the  crows. 

24.  A  bird  flying  into  a  house  was  an  omen  of  death 
or  misfortune  to  the  family. 

25.  A  white  pigeon  perching  on  the  window  sill  of  a 
house,  trying  to  get  into  a  room,  or  a  pigeon  flying  over 
the  house  or  alighting  on  it,  were  omens  of  death  within 
the  family. 

26.  The  call  of  the  whip-poor-will  or  the  hoot  of  an 
owl  near  to  a  dwelling  is  an  omen  of  death  within  that 
home. 

27.  When  a  sick  person  cannot  die,  take  the  person 
off  the  feathers  on  which  he  is  lying  and  death  will  soon 
follow.  (F)  It  Avas  anciently  believed  that  the  feathers 
of  chickens,  doves  or  other  birds  kept  death  away  or  de- 
layed the  death  of  the  person  lying  upon  them.  Birds, 
especially  such  as  the  cock  and  the  dove  were  symbols 
of  life  and  virility,  hence  this  association  between  feath- 
ers and  a  difficult  death. 

28.  The  inner  lining  of  a  chicken's  gizzard  is  good  for 
stomach  complaint,  if  washed,  dried,  pulverized  and  then 
taken  internally.  "It  will  give  the  stomach  a  new  lin- 
ing." 

LOVE  AND  FORTUNE 

1.  Shake  your  purse  when  you  hear  the  call  of  the 
whip-poor-will  for  the  first  time  in  spring  and  you  will 
always  have  money  in  it  during  the  ensuing  year.  Fogel 
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reports  this  with  reference  to  the  "cuckoo"  for  all  counties 
in  the  PG  region;  this  is  a  survival  of  the  European  be- 
lief that  an  empty  purse  at  the  time  of  the  cuckoo's 
first  call  means  an  empty  purse  all  year,  and  some  money 
in  the  purse  at  the  time  means  money  all  year.  Similar 
to  it  is  the  belief  that  if  you  rattle  your  purse  and  make 
a  wish  when  the  first  call  of  the  cuckoo  is  heard,  the  wish 
will  be  fulfilled,  that  is,  the  call  is  a  favorable  omen.  We 
have  heard  the  same  thing  from  Schuylkill  County  with 
reference  to  the  first  call  of  the  phoebe. 

2.  To  meet  geese  is  an  omen  of  bad  luck.  (F) 

3.  To  hear  a  hen  crow  is  an  omen  of  some  calamity. 
This  usually  was  calamitous  for  the  hen, — it  came  to  an 
end  as  pot-pie  on  the  very  day  that  it  crowed.  Killing 
the  hen  avoided  the  "unglick." 

4.  "Die  Maed  wu  peife  un  die  Hinkel  wu  graehe,  soil 
mer  dabber  die  Hels  rum  drehe!" 

5.  You  will  have  no  luck  if  you  shoot  or  kill  barn 
swallows. 

6.  If  you  kill  a  barn  swallow  the  cows  will  give  bloody 
milk,  or  you  will  have  bad  luck  with  your  cattle,  or 
lightning  will  strike  the  barn. 

7.  Lightning  will  not  strike  a  building  in  which  the 
swallows  make  their  nests.  Any  bird's  nest  at  the  barn 
must  not  be  destroyed  or  molested.  Swallows  and  mar- 
tins (sometimes  also  pigeons  and  the  phoebe)  are  omens 
of  good  luck,  giving  protection  and  security  from  the 
elements  and  evil  spirits. 

8.  Crows,  hawks  and  owls  are  nailed  to  the  barn  or 
shed  to  keep  vermin  and  birds  of  prey  away  from  the 
buildings,  to  keep  away  evil  spirits,  and  so  that  one  evil 
will  cancel  out  another  evil.  Thus  one  could  also  "show 
off"  his  prowess  as  a  hunter  and  shot.  Fogel  quotes  as 
follows:  "Die  weihen  und  hake  sucht  man  dadurch  vom 
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hofe  fern  zu  halten,  class  man  dergleichen  tiere  mit  aus- 
gespannten  flugeln  an  das  scheuertor  nagelt." 

9.  "Wann  en  Oosveggel  iwwer  die  Scheier  fliegt 
gebt's  dod  Vieh."  (F)  Similar  to  this  is  the  belief  that 
crows  flying  low  over  the  house  are  an  omen  of  death. 
In  European  lore  the  cry  of  a  raven  over  a  house  was 
an  omen  of  death. 

10.  You  will  have  no  luck  if  you  move  and  take  eggs 
with  you.  It  is  good  luck  to  leave  something  behind 
when  you  move.  (F) 

11.  Eggshells  must  be  burned  so  that  the  witches  will 
have  no  power  over  the  chickens.  (F)  Also,  the  chickens 
will  not  learn  to  eat  eggs.  (F) 

12.  "Putting  the  foot  of  a  goose  (draw  a  penta- 
gram?) on  the  stable  door  keeps  the  witch  out."  (F) 

13.  Good  Friday  eggs,  that  is  eggs  laid  on  Good  Fri- 
day, are  good  for  powwowing  ("Brauche").  (F) 

14.  On  Christmas  night  you  stretch  a  rope  as  far  as 
the  chickens  roam  and  then  the  hawks  will  not  prey  on 
them.  (F) 

15.  If  you  set  out  three  kinds  of  grain  on  Christmas 
night  and  then  feed  this  to  the  chickens  on  Christmas 
morning  and  New  Year's  morning,  no  hawk  can  get 
those  chickens.  (F) 

16.  Turkey  hens  will  not  go  away  from  home  to  lay 
their  eggs  if  they  are  fed  with  corn  which  has  been 
soaked  in  the  lard  in  which  doughnuts  were  baked.  (F) 

17.  A  dwarf  egg  ("en  Unglicksoi")  must  be  thrown 
over  a  barn  or  building,  or  against  a  barn  door,  other- 
wise one  will  not  have  good  luck.  The  idea  is  that  the 
bad  luck  will  accompany  the  egg  that  is  thrown  away. 
Also,  one  should  throw  it  backwards  over  a  roof  to  get 
rid  of  the  bad  luck.  (F) 

18.  When  eggs  are  set  for  hatching  one  must  not  talk 
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about  it  at  mealtime,  otherwise  the  eggs  will  not 
hatch.  (F) 

19.  Hens  ("Briehglucke")  should  be  set  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  (F) 

20.  If  hens  are  set  during  the  forenoon  the  chickens 
will  hatch  a  day  or  two  sooner.  (F) 

21.  Set  hens  on  Sunday  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  minister  pronounces  the  benediction  in 
church,  and  there  will  be  a  good  hatch.  (F) 

22.  If  hens  are  set  in  the  sign  of  "Virgo"  the  eggs 
will  hatch  well.  (F)    Also,  the  chicks  will  be  very  hardy. 

23.  Set  a  hen  on  an  odd  number  of  eggs  if  you  want 
a  good  hatch.  Mark  an  "X"  on  each  egg  that  you  set 
(to  insure  a  good  hatch?)  so  that  you  can  tell  if  an- 
other hen  lays  an  additional  egg  in  the  nest. 

24.  When  a  chicken  dies  one  must  carry  it  "over  the 
line"  (that  is,  beyond  your  own  premises)  and  then  no 
more  will  die.  (F)  This  belief,  like  some  others,  has  a 
basis  in  fact  in  that  a  diseased  chicken  should  be  dis- 
posed of  and  dead  ones  carried  to  the  woods  and  away 
from  the  barnyard  and  poultry  yard. 

25.  Chicks  hatched  in  May  will  be  no  good  or  will 
have  staggers  ("Moischtagger") ,  that  is,  they  will  not 
thrive.  (F) 

26.  Eggs  should  not  be  given  to  a  hen  for  hatching  so 
that  they  will  hatch  in  July.  (F)  Thus,  "a  chicken  in 
July  is  not  worth  a  fly." 

27.  When  setting  eggs  under  hens  a  woman  should 
carry  the  eggs  to  the  stable  in  her  apron  or  bonnet.  If 
you  want  many  pullets  in  the  hatch,  a  woman  should 
carry  the  eggs  to  the  nest  for  setting.  If  you  want 
cockerels,  a  man  should  carry  the  eggs  to  the  nest  in 
his  hat.  If  a  woman  carries  the  eggs  in  her  bonnet  or 
apron  there  will  be  a  good  hatch. 
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28.  Pointed  eggs  will  hatch  cockerels,  round  eggs 
will  hatch  pullets.  A  deformed  egg  or  an  egg  of  irregu- 
lar shape  must  not  be  set  for  hatching;  the  chick  would 
be  a  cripple.  This  sometimes  included  the  pointed  egg, 
and  round  eggs  of  uniform  size  and  shape  were  carefully 
selected  for  hatching. 

29.  A  speck  of  dirt  on  the  yolk  of  an  egg  shows  that 
a  cockerel  will  be  hatched  from  it.  (F) 

30.  Egg  shells  must  be  crushed  before  they  are 
thrown  away,  or  the  witches  will  use  them  as  boats.  (F) 
Also,  the  crows  will  come  and  take  them  away. 

31.  If  Easter  eggs  are  kept  in  the  house  for  more 
than  a  year  some  one  in  the  family  will  die,  but  it  is  al- 
right to  keep  eggs  laid  on  Good  Friday  from  one  year  to 
the  next, — "selle  kann  mer  yuse  fer  Brauche!" 

32.  Eggs  for  setting  must  not  be  carried  over  a 
stream;  otherwise  they  will  not  hatch.  (F) 

33.  Eggs  laid  on  Good  Friday  will  not  decay.  (F) 

34.  You  must  not  reach  into  a  guinea  hen's  nest  with 
your  hand;  otherwise  the  hen  will  not  go  on  the  nest 
any  more.  Eggs  must  be  removed  a  few  at  a  time  with 
a  tablespoon  so  that  the  guinea  will  not  miss  a  few  when 
she  counts  her  eggs. 

35.  If  you  set  a  hen  at  high  noon  or  before  six  in  the 
morning  only  pullets  will  be  hatched.  (F)  That  is,  just 
as  when  a  woman  carries  the  eggs  to  the  nest,  nothing 
but  hen  chicks  will  result. 

36.  Setting  eggs  should  be  handled  very  gently, — "so 
as  mer  es  Lewe  nat  verschuddert."  That  is,  improper 
handling  will  kill  the  "germ  of  life"  or  the  chick  in  the 
egg. 

37.  To  dream  of  eggs  means  that  a  quarrel  is  coming. 
(F)  Sometimes  this  also  was  an  omen  of  riches  and 
good  fortune. 
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(Illustration  from  Hoch-Dentsches  Reformirtes  A  B  C — und 
Naimen-Biichlein  fur  Kinder  welche  anfangen  zu  lernen.  Verbes- 
serte  Ausgabe.  Philadelphia:  Gedruckt  und  zu  haben  bey  Conrad 
Zentler.    1849.    From  the  library  of  Henry  Borneman.) 
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38.  Cut  out  the  tongue  of  a  white  pigeon,  place  it 
under  your  tongue,  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  through 
a  partition  wall.  (F) 

39.  The  person  you  are  thinking  of  when  you  swal- 
low a  raw  chicken  heart,  will  become  your  husband.  (F) 

40.  Carry  the  heart  of  an  owl  in  your  pocket  if  you 
want  to  have  the  admiration  of  the  girls.  (F)  That  is, 
all  the  girls  will  think  very  highly  of  you. 

41.  If  you  kiss  a  girl  when  you  have  the  heart  of  a 
turtle-dove  in  your  mouth,  she  must  fall  in  love  with 
you.  (F)  That  is,  it  will  act  as  a  love  charm,  and  the 
maiden  is  compelled  to  love  you  so  much  that  she  can 
neither  leave  nor  refuse  you. 

42.  The  first  man  to  enter  a  room  by  a  door  over 
which  the  "wishbone"  of  a  chicken  (that  is,  the  breast- 
bone) has  been  placed,  will  become  the  husband  of  the 
girl  that  put  it  there.  Or,  hang  a  "chicken  bone"  (wish- 
bone or  breastbone)  over  the  door  and  the  first  man  to 
enter  will  become  your  husband.  (F) 

43.  When  breaking  the  wishbone  of  a  chicken,  the 
one  who  gets  the  shorter  piece  will  be  the  first  to  get 
married;  or,  sometimes,  the  last  to  get  married.  Per- 
sonal ambitions  and  desires  will  decide  which  of  these 
is  good  luck  and  which  is  bad  luck.  Usually  when  one 
gets  the  short  piece  it  means  bad  luck  or  that  the  wish 
will  not  come  true. 

44.  When  breaking  the  breastbone  (wishbone)  of  a 
chicken,  the  one  getting  "the  shovel"  or  long  piece  will 
live  longer  than  the  person  getting  "the  mattock"  or 
short  piece,  for  he  has  the  shovel  with  which  to  help 
bury  the  other.  (F) 

45.  When  breaking  a  wishbone,  the  one  getting  the 
shorter  piece  will  be  the  first  to  rock  the  cradle.  (F)  The 
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question  is  whether  being  the  first  to  marry  and  the  first 
to  have  children  is  really  "bad  luck"  or  not! 

46.  If  you  have  any  peacock's  feathers  in  your  home, 
your  daughters  will  not  get  husbands.  Fogel  also  gives 
the  exact  opposite  of  this:  Your  daughters  will  get  hus- 
bands if  you  have  peacock's  feathers  in  the  house! 
Generally  there  were  vague  references  to  these  orna- 
ments as  being  "evil  eyes"  or  as  bringing  bad  luck,  and 
still  they  were  kept,  at  least  for  beauty's  sake  if  for  noth- 
ing else. 

47.  The  stork  brings  the  babies.  This  is  a  survival 
of  the  European  belief,  even  though  the  stork  is  not  an 
American  species.  Variants  of  this  belief  are  that  the 
doctor  finds  babies  under  the  cabbage  plants  in  the 
garden  or  under  the  bridge,  that  he  fishes  them  out  of 
the  dam  or  creek  and  then  brings  them  in  his  black  bag. 

48.  The  number  of  birds  that  you  see  on  your  wed- 
ding day  indicates  the  number  of  children  you  will  have, 
— "so  viel  Veggel,  so  viel  Kinner!" 

49.  If  the  rooster  crows  on  the  threshold  and  into  a 
room,  you  may  expect  visitors, — "Wann  der  Haahne  zu 
der  Kichedier  nei  graeht  no  kummt  Bsuch !" 

50.  When  the  cock  crows  all  the  spooks  disappear. 
The  crowing  of  the  cock  marks  the  advent  of  dawn,  the 
time  when  the  spirits  must  return  from  their  nightly  ad- 
ventures and  be  at  rest. 

51.  Place  a  flicker's  tongue  in  your  mouth  when  you 
kiss  a  child  and  the  one  kissed  will  always  be  of  a  kind 
disposition. 

52.  Eggs  should  not  be  put  under  the  hen  "im  Wok" 
or  "in  der  Wok"  (Libra,  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac)  because 
this  is  a  dead  or  unfruitful  sign, — "en  doder  Zeeche." 
(Brendle) 
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53.  Chicks  hatched  in  the  sign  of  the  "Ram"  will  be 
more  patient  ("geduldich").  * 

54.  "Keep  a  crossbill  bird  in  the  house  and  lightning 
will  not  strike  it."  Brendle  and  Unger  quote  this  Euro- 
pean belief  in  speaking  of  the  helpful  and  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  "the  sign  of  the  cross."  Any  representation  or 
suggestion  of  the  cross,  even  the  word  itself,  seemingly 
was  considered  to  be  of  good  effect. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  If  you  breathe  into  a  bird's  nest  with  eggs  in  it, 
or  if  you  reach  into  the  nest  with  your  hands,  the  parent 
birds  will  abandon  the  nest, — "no  gehn  die  Alte  nimmi 
druff." 

2.  If  you  breathe  into  a  nest  with  young  in  it,  or  if 
you  touch  the  young  with  your  hands,  the  parent  birds 
will  desert  the  nest  and  ants  will  attack  the  young. 

3.  Breathe  on  young  birds  before  they  have  their 
eyes  open,  or  touch  them  with  your  hands,  and  the 
mother  bird  will  let  them  starve, — "sie  losst  es  Nescht 
leie  un  losst  die  Yunge  verhungere." 

4.  If  you  find  birds'  nests  and  then  talk  about  it  at 
the  table,  the  snakes  will  destroy  the  nests.  (F) 

5.  If  you  find  a  bird's  nest  and  touch  it,  then  the 
snakes  will  also  find  it  and  empty  it.  This  also  applies 
to  cats  and  to  crows. 

6.  If  you  breathe  into  a  bird's  nest,  the  eggs  will 
rot.  (F) 

7.  "Schpatzeoi'er  un  Grabbeoi'er  muss  mer  wedder- 
schmeise, — sie  batte  die  Welt  nix!"  This  practice  did 
far  more  harm  than  good,  even  though  crows  and  spar- 

*  Russell  W.  Gilbert,  Selinsgrove,  "The  Almanac  in  Pennsyl- 
vania German  Homes,"  P.  D.  Eck,  January  15,  1944.  Gilbert 
found  this  belief  "among  the  people  of  Snyder  County." 
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rows  were  a  pest,  for  the  eggs  of  robins,  owls  and  hawks 
suffered  a  similar  fate.  It  is  strange  that  man  should  be 
tempted  to  throw  any  bird's  egg  against  a  tree,  fence- 
post,  stone  or  door. 

8.  Tie  a  red  string  to  the  tails  of  broody  hens.  (F) 
Or,  pull  the  tail  feathers  and  they  will  be  broody  no 
longer. 

9.  Broody  hens  should  be  ducked;  that  will  put  an 
end  to  the  business.  (F) 

10.  If  broody  hens  will  not  cease  being  that  way, 
haul  them  around  on  a  wheelbarrow.  (F) 

11.  Broody  hens  must  be  confined  in  a  very  small 
coop  where  they  cannot  sit  down  and  that  will  cure 
them. 

12.  If  hens  will  not  lay,  beat  (or  "club")  their  tails. 

13.  If  the  hens  do  not  lay,  put  up  a  sign,  "Eggs,  ten 
cents  a  dozen,"  and  they  they  will  surely  start  laying.  (F) 
A  picture  of  an  axe  and  a  chopping  block  might  do  for 
the  hens  that  cannot  read.  This  is  a  "saying"  rather 
than  a  belief,  and  as  such  it  has  appeared  in  a  variety 
of  forms. 

14.  Chickens  hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  Maundy 
("Green")  Thursday  or  Good  Friday  will  all  be  speck- 
led or  spotted.  (F)  To  avoid  this  use  eggs  laid  at  some 
other  time. 

15.  To  make  hens  lay,  mix  pulverized  rabbit  drop- 
pings with  their  mash  and  feed  it  to  them  regularly, 
then  they  will  lay  many  eggs.  This  is  Hohman's 
"prescription":  "Nimm  Hasendreck,  stosz  ihn  fein, 
menge  ihn  unter  die  Kleie,  mach  die  Kleie  nasz,  dasz 
sie  klumpig  wird,  und  gieb  es  den  Hiihnern  allezeit  zu 
fressen  so  legen  sie  viel  Eyer." 

16.  "Feuersnoth  zu  wenden:  Nimm  ein  schwarzes 
Huhn  aus  dem  Neste  des  Morgens  oder  des  Abends, 
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schneide  ihm  den  Hals  ab,  wirf  es  auf  die  Erde,  schneide 
ihm  den  Magen  aus  dem  Leibe,  thue  nichts  daraus,  lasz 
es  bey  einander  bleiben ;  darnach  siehe,  dasz  du  ein  Stuck 
aus  einem  Hemde  bekommst  da  ein  Magdlein,  die  noch 
eine  reine  Jungf rau  ist,  ihre  Zeit  innen  hat ;  nimm  davon 
eines  Tellers  breit,  von  dem  da  die  Zeit  am  meisten  darin- 
nen  ist.  Diese  zwey  Stiicke  wickele  zusammen,  und  gieb 
wohl  Achtung,  dasz  du  ein  Ey  bekommst,  das  am  griinen 
Donnerstag  gelegt  worden  ist.  Diese  drey  Stiicke  wickele 
zusammen,  mit  Wachs;  darnach  thue  es  in  ein  achtmas- 
zig  Haflein,  decke  es  zu  und  vergrab  es  unter  deine  Haus- 
schwellen,  mit  Gottes  Hiilfe,  so  lange  als  ein  Stecken  am 
Hause  wahrt.  Wenn  es  schon  vor  und  hinter  deiner  Be- 
hausung  brennet,  so  kann  das  Feuer  dir  und  deinen 
Kindern  keinen  Schaden  thun."  (Hohman) 

17.  Chimney  swifts  bring  bedbugs  if  they  can  get 
into  a  room. 

SAYINGS 

1.  "Yeder  Voggel  peift  (singt)  wie  ihm  der  Schnaw- 
wel  gewachse  is." 

2.  "Besser  en  Schpatz  in  der  Hand  als  en  Daub  uff 
em  Dach." 

3.  "Sis  ah  net  gsat  as  en  Katz  die  Music  arrig  gleicht, 
juscht  weil  sie  gern  Canaryfeggel  fresst."  (Charles  C. 
More)* 

4.  "Aus  gebackne  Oi'er  kumme  ken  Biebelcher." 

5.  "Zwee  Veggel  mit  eem  Schdee  dot  schmeisse." 

6.  "Er  laaft  dart  rum  as  wie  en  Pohaahne." 

*  We  include  sayings,  proverbs  and  just  plain  "expressions"  as 
we  have  heard  them  or  found  them  in  dialect  literature. 
Quotations  from  a  dialect  writer  are  given  in  the  original  spell- 
ing with  the  author's  name  attached. 
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7.  "Sie  sin  in  alle  Ecke  naus  g'schprunge  as  wie  en 
Drupp  Badderriesel  wann  mer  sie  veryaagt." 

8.  "Er  is  en  reenter  Galyevoggel." 

9.  "Es  is  en  mien  Hinkel,  as  daheem  fresst  un  beim 
Noehbar  legt."  (More) 

10.  "Wu  Dauwe  sin,  do  fliege  Dauwe  gewehniglich 
derzu."   (Henry  L.  Fischer) 

11.  "Gebt's  am  Martini  (11  Nov.)  Sunneglans. 

Dann  schwitzt  im  Offe  die  Gans."* 

12.  "Wann  der  Haas  iwwer  Schneeheife  schpringt, 

Ken  Lerch  meh  in  der  Luft  rum  singt."  (Eck) 

13.  ".  .  .  en  Geblabber  as  wann  en  gansi  Haerd  Gens 
drin  waere  ...  en  Gegacks  as  wie  im  Hinkelhof  .  .  ." 
(Lloyd  Moll) 

14.  "Lache  wie  en  Babbegoi  .  .  ."  (Moll) 

15.  "Er  macht  en  Hals  wie  en  Gillerie  un 's  Maul  uff, 
so  das  mer  en  Hinkeloi  nei  schtecke  kennt,  awwer  's 
kummt  nix  meh  raus"  (Moll) 

16.  "...  sei  G'sicht  so  rot  wie  me  Welschawhne  sei 
Kopp  .  .  ."  (Moll) 

17.  ".  .  en  manches  Meedel  hot  en  Schtimm  wie'n 
Canaryfoggel  un  schwetzt  wie'n  Papagoi"  (More) 

18.  "Wie  Badderiesel  aus  ihrm  Nescht,  so  sin  mir 
widder  fart  .  .  ."  (Frank  R.  Brunner) 

19.  "  'S  oierlege  un  's  gackse  sin  zwee  verschiedene 
Sache."  (Eck) 

20.  "Os-Woi  deet  sich  mit  'ne  (die  Schtink-brief 
Schreiwer)  schemme  .  .  ."  (John  Birmelin) 

21.  "Schloosse  so  gross  wie'n  Hinkeloi!"  (Eck) 

22.  "En  Blick  im  Aag  wie'n  Hinkelwoi."  (Birmelin) 

*  Barba's  Pennsylfaumisch  Deitsch  Eck.  Some  of  the  "expres- 
sions" by  More,  Moll,  Birmelin  and  others  have  been  taken  from 
the  "Eck"  also.  Others  are  taken  from  various  sources,  and  some 
are  put  down  as  we  have  heard  them. 
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23.  "En  Schpottfoggel  in  seim  eegne  Kaschte  hot 
nichs  zu  bralle!"  (Charles  A.  Butz) 

24.  "Des  waer  awwer  aa  gut  fer  die  Grabbe  schei 
mache  !■' 

25.  "Dass  dich  der  Guckuck  hett!"  (Eli  Keller) 

26.  "...  en  Philosoph  odder  'n  Schnepp?"  (Charles 
C.  Ziegler) 

27.  "Wie's  guckt,  waerd's  voll  im  Gillerie  Busch  .  .  ." 
(Astor  C.  Wuchter) 

28.  "Wie  die  Ludergrappe  en  doter  Gaul  finne  .  .  ." 
(William  F.  Yoder) 

29.  "Ich  hab  schun  Felder  g'sehna,  die  wara  ganz 
iwerwuchert  mit  Hecka  un  Unkraut.  'S  het  ken  Gilderi 
druf  lewa  kenna!"  ("Hansjoerg") 

30.  "...  ausnanner  gschtewwert  wie  so'n  Drupp 
gleene  Hinkel  wann  en  Woi  kommt!"  (More) 

31.  "  .  .  .wie'n  freeliches  lockisches  Singe  vumme 
Vojjel  in  der  Paarzeit."  (More) 

32.  "Der  Biwwi  kaemt  yo  gaar  net  bei  .  .  ."  (Birme- 

lin) 

33.  "Der  Voggel  kennt  mer  an  de  Feddere." 

34.  "Am  erschte  Moi  leegt  die  Katz  en  Oi !" 

35.  "Wann  die  Veggel  's  erscht  mol  singe  is  es  noch 
nat  Maerye." 

36.  "Do  heest's  aa  'Voggel,  f ress  adder  verreck  V  " 

37.  "...  wie  en  Fogel  im  Honfsawma."  (A.  R. 
Horne). 

38.  "Ich  hob  g'sawd  de  official  luder-grobba  data  ene 
farrise  eb  are  recht  dote  ware."  ("Boonastiel") 

39.  "Are  is  awfongs  tsu  en  oldter  hawna  far  mit 
shprow  g'fonga  tsu  wara."  ("Boonastiel") 

40.  "En  goote  wasser — milloon  daid  de  shpots  fum 
leb-koocha  shloga."  ("Boonastiel") 
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41.  "En  fraw  os  singa  con  we  en  omshel  un  bocked 
brote  we  en  wetzshtae  con  dich  gli  in  de  avichkeit  shicka, 
awwer  se  con  dich  net  in  der  Himmel  singa."  ("Boona- 
stiel") 

42.  "Seller  Haahne  is  ewwe  uff  sei'm  eegne  Mischt- 
hauf  e."  (Der  Hahn  weisz  sich  viel  auf  seinem  Mist) . 

43.  "Du  hoscht  dei  Gensel  aa  noch  nat  iwwer'm  Was- 
ser." 

44.  "  'S  is  en  Gensche  fart  un  en  Gansert  is  heem 
kumme."  (Es  flog  ein  Gcinschen  iiber's  Meer,  tend  kam 
ein  Ganser  tvieder  her) . 

45.  "Wann  ee  Gans  sauft  dann  wolle  sie  all  saufe." 
(Wenn  ein  Gans  trinkt,  so  trinken  alle) . 

46.  "En  Hinkel  wu  viel  gackst  leegt  nat  viel  Oi'er." 
(Hennen  die  viel  gackern,  legen  wenig  Eier) 

47.  "Fette  Hinkel  leege  nat  viel  Oi'er." 

48.  "Wann  die  Hinkel  nat  leege  wolle  dann  misse  sie 
mol  die  Schwens  geglobbt  hawwe." 

49.  "Sie  sin  ab  as  wie  en  Drupp  Veggel." 

50.  "Sie  sin  abg'floge  as  wie  die  Dauwe." 

51.  "Se  hot  ge-gooked  we  en  oldte  fasont  os  breed." 
("Boonastiel") 

52.  "Sell  macht  em  recht  gensheitich." 

53.  "Wann  en  porra  cooma  is  don  is  es  amohl  es 
arsht  ons  hinkel  fonga  gonga."  ("Boonastiel") 

54.  "De  weipsleit  os  shunt  amohl  g'hired  wora  un 
setta  ga-nunk  hovva,  schnappa  de  boova  aweck  os  we  en 
oldte  shillgrut  yunge  gens  fongt."  ("Boonastiel") 

55.  "Se  bussa  nonner  we  en  droop  dowva."  (Boona- 
stiel") 

56.  "De  welsh-hawna  hen  shtrow-heet  g'wora  .  .  ." 
("Boonastiel") 

57.  "De  looder-grobba  hen  en  doter  gowl  garucha.  un 
aner  noach  em  onera  is  tsu  fleega  cooma  .  .  .  De  looder- 
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grobba  hen  era  ronsa  full  g'hot  un  der  oldt  gowl  is  ols 
wennicher  worra."  ("Boonastiel") 

58.  "Do  fliege  em  aa  die  gebrotne  Dauwe  nat  ins 
Maul." 

59.  "Wann  du  gackse  witt,  dann  leeg  aa." 

60.  "Sie  fechte  wie  die  Schpatze." 

61.  "Sie  kann  schelte  wie  en  Amschel." 

62.  "Sie  kann  schwimme  wie  en  Ent." 

63.  "Er  graeht  wie  en  alder  Haahne." 

64.  "Er  hott  schun  so  viel  Weiwer  g'hatt  as  en  alder 
Mischthaahne." 

65.  "Ich  hab  gekarresiert  wie  en  Schpatzert." 

66.  "Er  meent  er  waer  aa  leenich  Haahne  im  Kaerb." 

67.  "Sie  sin  hinnernannerno  wie  die  Gens  (wie  die 
Ende)." 

68.  "Er  henkt  die  Fliggel." 

69.  "Es  Friehyaahr  is  nat  do  bis  die  Oschderoi'er 
gesse  sin." 

70.  "Ee  Schwalm  macht  ken  Summer." 

71.  "Wann  der  Biwwi  mol  peift  un  du  sehnscht  drei 
Scheierschwalme  bei  nanner  no  kannscht  baarfiessich 
geh." 

72.  "Sell  Veggelche  waar  aa  noch  nat  aus'm  Nescht." 

73.  "Es  scheisst  aa  noch  en  mannich  Veggelche  as 
nau  noch  ken  Aarsch  hott  bis  sell  g'schehnt." 

74.  "Sell  Veggelche  hott  aa  noch  sei  Warrem  nat 
selwer  g'fange." 

75.  "Zwee  Haahne  uff  eem  Mischthaufe  (Misch- 
thof )  fechte  immer." 

76.  "Yeder  Haahne  kann's  bescht  fechte  uff  sei'm 
eegne  Mischthaufe." 

77.  "Er  schteht  hie  mit  'm  Maul  uff  wie'n  yungi 
Amschel." 
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(Illustration  from  Hooh-Deutsches  ABC  und  Buchstabir- 
Biichlein  fiir  Kinder.  Harrisburg,  Penna.  Gedruckt  und  zu  haben 
bei  Sckeffer  und  Beck,  1852.  From  the  library  of  Henry  S.  Borne- 
man.) 
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78.  "Un  sell  broofed  os  der  oldt  Porra  Frees  fun  sina 
oyer  wore  we  are  g'sawd  hut :  'Geldt  regeneered  de  weldt 
un  doomheit  Brush  Valley.'  "  ("Boonastiel") 

79.  "De  Beckie  is  bout  en  shae  maidel,  hut  rhode 
hore,  awga  we  en  daub,  en  broosht  we  en  fasont,  un  is 
so  shpry  os  en  bodderreesly."  ("Boonastiel") 

80.  "  .  .  .  unnich  yader  sitz  sin  bindle  chewing  gum 
os  es  boll  gooked  os  won  de  dreck-schwolma  neshter  ni 
ga-bowed  hetta."  ("Boonastiel") 

81.  "De  hinkel  shtaena  rum  uff  ame  bae  un  warda 
far  era  welshkarn."  ("Boonastiel")* 

82.  "Won  en  mon  blendy  geld  hut  un  gebts  don 
saened  de  g'mae  shunt  de  fluss-federa  fun  sina  fliggel, 
un  won  are  nixt  gebt  don  reecha  se  gli  shwewel." 
("Boonstiel") 

83.  "De  bedder  sin  in  de  tswae  sida  fun  em  Pullman 
sina  shlofe-kars  un  gooka  awenich  we  hinkelneshter  in 
ma  giles-droke."  ("Boonastiel") 

84.  ".  .  .  en  hoot  full  federa  os  ga-gooked  hut  we  en 
po-hawna  won  are  der  schwanz  uff-schteld."  ("Boona- 
stiel") 

85.  "Gook  usht  amohl  hee !  De  glooka  hen  era  neshter 
farlussa,  de  kee  sin  net  ga-mulka  worra,  un  dart  drows 
leid  de  oldt  lose  mit  ame  yunga.  So  far-flompts  manage- 
ment!" ("Boonastiel") 

86.  "Baheed  dich  fum  mon  os  si  nawma  peddled  os 
we  en  pohawna  si  schwontz — olsfardt  in  der  hae  won  are 
denked  os  ebber  gooked."  ("Boonastiel") 

*  The  writer  makes  no  apology  for  including  so  many  "expres- 
sions" from  "Boonastiel."  Barter's  prose  has  vigor  and  color, 
and  a  down-to-earth  quality  that  few  have  been  able  to  match.  He 
uses  more  bird  names  and  more  descriptive  terms  related  to  birds 
than  any  dialect  writer  that  we  know;  and  he  employs  these  more 
uniquely  than  any  other.  Despite  his  system  of  spelling,  his  "say- 
ings" are  most  worthy. 
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87.  "Si  feddera  sin  shae  awver  si  hartz  is  shtawl." 
"Boonastiel") 

88.  "Ieh  gleich  selver  om  dish  si  woo  en  welshawna 
farrissa  wardt."  ("Boonastiel") 

89.  "Are  greeked  net  mae  gootes  ous  dara  weldt  os 
en  oldte  glook  os  uff'ma  welshkarn-grootsa  breed." 
("Boonastiel") 

90.  "Derno  hov  ich  de  'nocht  ile'  greeked  un  wasser 
uff's  licht  g'shit."  ("Boonastiel") 

91.  "Es  is  nat  graad  Daag  wann  aa  ee  Voggel  aafangt 
singe."  (Fogel)* 

92.  "Er  versaut  sei  eege  Nescht."  (Fogel) 

93.  "Es  graeht  ken  Haahne  denno."  (Fogel) 

94.  "Schwarze  Hinkel  leege  aa  weisse  Oi'er."  (Fogel) 

95.  "Yeder  Hinkel  leegt  aa  alsemol  en  Unglieksoi." 
(Fogel) 

96.  "En  gscheit  Hinkel  leegt  aa  alsemol  newich  's 
Nescht."  (Fogel) 

97.  "Die  Hinkel  leege  nat  gaern  in  neie  Neschter." 
(Fogel) 

98.  "Es  is  gange  wie  Hinkel  uff  're  heese  Kucheblatt." 
(Fogel) 

99.  "Wann  der  Pohaahne  sich  uff  die  Fiess  guckt 
fallt 'm  der  Schwans." 

100.  "Wann  der  Pohaahne  sich  uff  die  Fiess  guckt 
fallt 'm  der  Mut."  (Fogel) 

101.  "Schtols  wie  en  Pohaahne, — scheene  Feddere 
awwer  wieschte  Fiess."  (Fogel) 

102.  "So  schtols  as  en  Pohaahne." 

*  Edwin  M.  Fogel,  "Proverbs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans," 
P.  G.  S.  Proceedings,  1929.  We  are  quoting  from  Fogel  only  those 
proverbs  which  we  did  not  find  or  hear  somewhere  else.  The  spell- 
ing is  our  own. 
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103.  "Wann  du  saufe  muscht,  dann  sauf  Genswei." 
(Fogel) 

104.  "Sell  schlaggt  die  Schpatze  raus."  (Fogel) 

105.  "So  bees  as  en  Gluck  mit  eem  Yunge." 

106.  "So  bissi  as  en  Gluck  mit  eem  Yunge." 

107.  "Mer  zaehlt  die  Oi'er  nat  eb  sie  geleegt  sin." 

108.  "Mer  daerf  nat  zu  gschwind  graehe." 

109.  "Mer  dut  sei  Oi'er  nat  all  in  ee  Kaerb." 

110.  "Oi'er  mache  schpielich."  (Fogel) 

111.  "So  gross  as  en  Gensoi  (Hinkeloi,  Welschhink- 
eloi,  usw.)." 

112.  "In  de  Luft — wie  die  Veggel  frei  .  .  ."  (Ziegler) 

113.  "Fer  was  gebts  ken  gleene  Rotkepp?  Wann  sie 
glee  sin,  sin's  all  Grokepp!" 

114.  "Was  guckt 'm  halwe  Hinkel  gleich?  Die  anner 
Helft!" 

115.  "Was  is  schwatzer  as  en  Grabb?  Die  Feddere." 

116.  "Fer  was  macht  der  Haahne  die  Aage  zu  wann 
er  graeht?   Weil  er 's  auswennich  kann." 

117.  "Fer  was  schritt  der  Haahne  iwwer  die  Wagge- 
glees?  Es  is  zu  weit  fer  drumrum  zu  geh." 

118.  "Fer  was  geht's  Hinkel  iwwer  die  Schtrooss? 
Weil 's  uff  die  anner  Seid  will." 

119.  "Wie  weit  fliegt  die  Grabb  in  der  Busch?  Bis  in 
die  Mitt,  no  fliegt  sie  widder  aus 'm  Busch." 

120.  "Was  hott  's  greesscht  Schnuppduch  in  der 
Welt?  En  Hinkel, — es  butzt  sei  Naas  ab  uff  der  Aerd." 

121.  "Was  is  der  'Unnerschitt  zwische  me  Haahne  un 
en  Budderfass?  Der  Haahne  hott  die  Flieggel  ausewen- 
nich  un  en  Budderfass  hott  die  Fliggel  innewennich." 

122.  "Wie  viel  Hols  geht  in  en  Grabbenescht?  Kens 
geht  nei.  Es  waerd  neigedraage !" 

123.  "En  Aadler  fangt  ken  Micke." 

124.  "Die  Grabbe  picke  nanner  die  Aage  nat  raus." 
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125.  "Er  macht  Aage  wie  en  Woi." 

126.  "Er  hott  Aage  wie  en  Eil." 

127.  "Sie  is  so  batzich  wie  en  Zaahschlibber  (wie  en 
aide  Gluck) ." 

128.  "Sie  gehn  aa  in 's  Bett  mit  de  Hinkel." 

129.  "Du  bischt  wie  en  Badderrieselche, — du  sch- 
pringscht  aa  aus  'm  Nescht  un  hoscht  noch  die  halb 
Schaal  uff 'm  Buckel." 

130.  "Wu  's  Luder  is  dart  kumme  die  Grabbe  zam- 
me." 

131.  "Wann  die  Oi'er  arrick  wolfel  sin  dann  bezaahlt 
's  de  Hinkel  nat  fer  sich  die  Aahrschlecher  auswehre." 

132.  "Des  do  is  mei  Nescht  un  do  bin  ich  Baas." 

133.  "Waart  mol  bis  du  dei  Yunge  aus  'm  Nescht 
hoscht." 

134.  "Sei  Yunge  sin  noch  all  im  Nescht  mit  de  Meiler 
uff." 

135.  "Was  fer  'n  Voggel  hott  ken  Fliggel,  ken  Fed- 
dere  un  ken  Schnawwel?  En  Maadervoggel." 

136.  "Sie  hen  imme  Roi  g'hockt  wie  yunge  Veggel 
uff  me  Nascht." 

137.  "Hinkel  as  graehe  sotte  die  Hels  rumgedraeht 
hawwe." 

138.  "Er  is  aagange  as  wie  en  Gillerie  (Briehgluck, 
Haahne,  Schdoosswoi) ." 

139.  "Sie  sin  drufflos  gange  wie  die  Grabbe (  wie  die 
Ooshaahne)." 

140.  "Sie  hen  geraast  wie  die  Schpatze." 

141.  "Er  is  rumgedanst  wie  so'n  gleener  Bandi- 
haahne." 

142.  "Sie  sin  druffnei  as  wie  die  Hinkel." 

143.  "No  sin  awwer  die  Feddere  mol  g'floge!" 

144.  "M'r  huckt  doh  wie  Douva  im  Nescht." 
(Wuchter) 
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145.  "Er  is  mol  geduldich  am  briehe." 

146.  "Sie  hen  gepickt  wie  die  Hinkel  (wie  gleene 
Hinkel,  wie  gleene  Gens)." 

147.  "Sie  hen  g'schnappert  wie  die  Gens." 

148.  "So'n  verflammts  alt  Grabbenescht." 

149.  "Er  grickt's  aa  noch  uff  die  Schnawwel." 

150.  "Er  grickt  die  Schnawwel  mol  abgebutzt." 

151.  "So  schwarz  wie'n  Grabb." 

152.  "So  darr  as  en  Gilleri." 

153.  "So  schpangich  as  en  alder  Mischthaahne." 

154.  "So  umleidlich  as  en  Ooshaahne." 

155.  "So  schdinkich  as  en  Ooswoi." 

156.  "So  faul  as  en  Wibberwill." 

157.  "So  raachdierisch  as  en  Hinkelwoi." 

158.  "So  bees  wie  en  Gansert." 

159.  "So  flink  as  en  Schdoosswoi. 

160.  "So  batzich  wie  en  Ginnihinkel." 

161.  "Es  hott  ihn  iwwernumme  wie  en  Schwob." 

162.  "Veggel  mit  gleiche  feddere  fliege  gaern 
zamme." 

163.  "Der  Wibberwill  holt  ihn  gewiss." 

164.  "Do  is  ken  Zeit  fer  hischteh  un  die  Veggel 
watsche." 

165.  "Seller  Haahne  graeht  aa  iwwer  Oi'er  as  er  nat 
geleegt  hott." 

166.  "Scheene  Feddere  mache  cler  schee  Voggel." 

167.  "Die  Grabbe  daete  ihn  aa  besser  hole." 

168.  "Er  hott  gelockt  an  'ne  wie  en  Daubert  (wie  'n 
Gluck)." 

169.  "Sie  hott  ihr  Nescht  gut  g'feddert." 

170.  "Er  hott  sich  mol  gut  genischtelt." 

171.  "Sell  is  en  recht  Ludernescht." 

172.  "Sell  is  en  loser  Voggel." 
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173.  "Bis  sie  faerdich  waare  mit  ihm  hott  'r  geguckt 
as  wie  en  geroppt  Hinkel  (en  geroppter  Haahne) ." 

174.  "Seller  hott  aa  Veggel  im  Kopp  (im  Haern- 
kaschde) ." 

175.  "Wie  kann  mer  en  Ent  aus  're  Gans  mache? 
Wann  mer  sie  esst!" 

176.  "Wann  nein  Veggel  uff  'me  Baam  hocke,  un  du 
schiescht  drei  davun  runner,  wie  viel  hocke  noch  druff? 
Kenni !" 

177.  "Was  geht  uff's  Wasser  un  waerd  nat  Nass? 
En  Gans!" 

178.  ".  .  .  sin  g'fohra  wie  won  die  fuhrleit  gailsch- 
paich  weara.  un  kenta  ken  signs  laisa!"  ("Pumpernickle 
Bill") 

179.  "Er  is  rum  g'shossa  wie  'n  gailshpaich."  Also, 
"sie  wor  imma  huddle  wie  'n  gailshpaich."  (Pumper- 
nickle Bill") 

180.  "Es  is  gange  as  wie  lauder  Hinkelwoi."  Also, 
"druppweis  wie  die  Grabbe." 

181.  "Sie  waar  so  wusslich  wie  en  Gensel." 

182.  "Sie  is  en  rechte  alte  Schnappergans." 

183.  ".  .  .  so  schtuls  os  wie  en  gluck  mit  ame  yunga 
biebli."  (Joseph  H.  Light,  "Alt  Schulmeshter" ) 

184.  "Dale  fon  denna  alte  aemter  yaeger  sin  grawd 
wie  so  alte  glucka  die  imma  uf'm  nescht  rumrutscha 
wella.  Onnere  hinkel  sella  de  oyer  lahga,  un  sie  maehna 
sie  ollanich  waehra  fit  for  sie  rousbriea.  So  alte  glucka 
griega  for  kommen  der  kup  obgakept  wann  sie  net  fon 
der  neschter  bleiva  wella."  (Light) 

185.  "Er  hott  en  Roi  dohi  gemacht  as  wie  en  Katze- 
voggel  (wie  en  Schpottvoggel,  Zaahschlibber,  Babbe- 
goi)." 

186.  ".  .  .  singe  doch  wie'n  Laerrich  im  Moi."  (Ed- 
ward Her  many) 
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187.  "Er  hut  der  gons  wage  gepiffa,  '0  du  liebliche 
dottel-doub.' "  (Light) 

188.  .  .  ah  morgya  wahre  zwa  kevvich  laar  un  de 
fegel  wahra  fort  g'floga."  (Light) 

189.  "Es  hott  geguckt  as  wie  en  Drupp  Gens  (Sch- 
neegens) ." 

190.  "Wie  der  Voggel  so  es  Oi." 

191.  "Wu  die  Hinkel  rausgebrieht  waerre  datt  wolle 
sie  aa  verkommen  schlofe." 

192.  "Sie  hott  rumkockt  wie  'n  rechte  alte  Brieh- 
gluck." 

193.  "Schiwwerich  wie  en  Hinkel."  Also,  "scheckich 
wie  en  Ginnihinkel." 

194.  ".  .  .  en  lott  fettervieh,  25  hinkel  de  oyer  lahga 
olle  moll  os  mer  ihne  der  schwonz  kloppt;  15  schnepper- 
gens  mit  gaschpitste  schnevel ;  10  hawne  os  Yankee  Doodle 
odder  Nelly  Bly  krahe  kenna  wann  sie  en  drum  hoera 
schpiele;  5  welschhinkle  ohne  fliegel  odder  schwenz,  de 
sin  orrig  handich  for  redde  griega  for  en  roascht;  klahne 
banty  hinkle,  de  so  bortsich  rum  lawfe  wie  dale  Aveibsleit 
wann  sie  neie  hats  uff  hen  udder  yunge  buhwa  mit 
cigaretts  im  maul."  (Light) 

195.  "So  hungrich  far  en  Fraa  'als  en  Fischreir  far 
en  Ohl.'  "* 

196.  "Es  Land  waar  so  maager,  die  Grabbe  hen  ihre 
Esse  nooch  draage  misse  wann  sie  driwwer  g'flogge  sin." 
(Clarence  R.  Rahn)f 

197.  "Ich  waar  ariger  verkolebiert  as  en  alte  Gans 
im  e  Schloose  Schtaerem."  (Rahn)f 

*  From  "Pennsylvania  German  Wit  and  Humor,"  a  thesis  by 
Leo.  A.  Bressler,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1943.  Quoted  from 
"Humor  in  Pennsylvania  German  Almanacs,"  Arthur  D.  Graeff, 
American-German  Review,  June,  1939. 

t  From  Bressler's  thesis,  above. 
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198.  "Es  is  en  dummer  Voggel  as  sei  eeje  Nescht 
versaut." 

199.  "Jeder  Voggel  gleicht  sei  eeje  Nescht 's  bescht." 

200.  "So  wie  die  Scheierschwalm  ihr  Nescht  baut, — 
noch  un  noch." 

201.  "Die  Veggel  wu  maryets  so  arrick  singe  fangt 
die  Katz  eb  Nacht." 

202.  "M'r  hen  gepiffe  graad  wie  uns  die  Schnawwel 
gewachse  is." 
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BIRD  CALLS 


The  calls  of  the  birds,  as  well  as  other  sounds,  have 
always  been  of  interest  to  our  people.  The  repetition  of 
a  sound  makes  an  impression  upon  the  mind  and  the 
mind  gives  its  meaning.  The  church  bell  invited  the 
people  to  come  and  worship.  The  water  wheel  at  the 
old  mill  complained  of  its  approaching  death  as  it  made 
its  slow,  creaking  turns  during  the  dry  spell  of  summer 
when  there  was  little  water  in  the  dam;  but  when  the 
race  ran  full  after  the  heavy  rains,  the  wheel  took  on 
new  spirit,  came  to  life  again  and  boasted  that  it  could 
help  itself.  The  squeak  of  the  old  wheel-barrow  be- 
trayed the  farmer  who  was  on  his  way  to  a  neighbor's 
field  to  steal  some  turnips  by  night;  and  the  sharper, 
more  rapid  squeaks  of  the  wheel  announced  that  the 
farmer  was  running  home  again  and  that  he  had  gotten 
no  turnips. 

So  the  songs  and  calls  of  the  birds  had  meaning,  for 
the  birds  spoke  a  language  of  their  own,  and  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  see  how  our  people  interpreted  and  repro- 
duced these  calls.  We  have  already  called  attention  to 
some  of  these  and  here  are  some  more. 

Some  species  were  named  for  their  several  calls,  like 
the  night  heron,  quail,  towhee,  turkey,  killdeer,  whip- 
poor-will,  crow,  chickadee,  chipping  sparrow,  saw-whet 
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owl,  blue  jay,  catbird,  phoebe  and  wood  pewee.  Other 
species  were  named  according  to  some  special  quality  of 
their  song  or  call,  like  the  loon,  the  flicker,  the 
woodpeckers,  the  cuckoos,  the  mockers,  the  vireo,  whip- 
poor-will,  kingfisher,  crested  flycatcher  and  nighthawk. 
Various  meanings  were  assigned  to  the  calls  and  sounds 
of  the  owls,  cuckoos,  grouse,  quail,  woodpeckers,  night- 
hawk,  whip-poor-will,  flycatchers,  mourning  doves,  kill- 
dee,  upland  plover  and  the  sparrows. 

The  Bob-white  calls:  "Mach,  mach  fatt,"  meaning 
that  the  farmer  shall  keep  on  working ;  or,  "Mach,  mach 
Hoi,"  meaning  that  he  shall  make  his  hay;  or,  "Mach, 
mach  nass,"  meaning  that  it  will  rain.  In  Northern 
Lehigh  County  there  lived  an  old  farmer  by  the  name  of 
Tom  Boyd  and  the  boys  of  the  community  thought  that 
the  quail  called:  "Alt  Tom  Boyd,  Alt  Tom  Boyd."  In 
Montgomery  County  it  was  thought  that  the  quail  told 
the  farmer  to  sow  buckwheat  by  calling  "Buck  Wheat, 
Buck  Wheat."  To  others,  of  course,  it  seemed  that  he 
was  simply  calling  his  name  as  we  have  it  in  English. 
Bob  would  sit  on  a  fence  post  at  the  far  end  of  a  clover 
field  and  call  his  name;  a  little  farmboy  would  return 
an  imitation  of  the  call  from  the  other  end  of  the  field, 
and  so  there  would  be  an  exchange  of  calls  until  Bob 
drew  near  and  discovered  his  mistake. 

The  mourning  dove  calls :  "Mei  Fuss,  blut,  blut,  blut" 
or  simply:  "Blut,  Blut,  Blut"  and  "Gut  Blut,  gut  Blut. 
gut  Blut."  Again  it  seems  to  complain  as  follows: 
"Mei  Fuss  dutt  weh, 
Weh,  dutt  weh,  weh." 
This  sometimes  seems  to  be  a  two-way  conversation 
with  one  dove  saying:  "Mei  Fuss  blut,  blut,  blut,"  the 
other  joining  in  the  lament  with  the  answer:  "Dutt  weh, 
weh,  weh." 
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The  blue  jay,  so  noisy  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  seeing  a 
nutpicker  or  hunter,  or  bent  on  some  destruction  some- 
where, cries:  "Dieb,  Dieb,  Dieb."  The  catbird,  watching 
the  fisherman  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  hops  about 
in  the  alder  bushes  and  cries :  "Zieg,  zieg,  zieg,"  meaning 
that  the  fisherman  must  pull  and  pull  some  more. 

In  a  certain  part  of  Montgomery  County  there  lived  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Billiard.  In  the  family  there  were 
several  girls  who  were  much  courted.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood the  song  of  the  robin  was  interpreted  as  follows: 

"Bei  d'r  Maed  gewest,  gewest; 
James  Billiard's  gewest,  gewest,  gewest, 
Bei  d'r  Maed  gewest,  gewest,  gewest !"  * 
Peter  Jones  coming  home  from  Mauch  Chunk,  slightly 
intoxicated,  heard  the  brown  thrasher  call: 

"Pit  Jones,  Pit  Jones, 
Mauch  Chunk,  Mauch  Chunk, 
Whiskey,  whiskey, 
Uff  barricks,  uif  barricks, 
Hab  grickt,  hab  grickt, 
'R  waar  gut,  'r  waar  gut, 
Noch  meh,  noch  men!"  * 

Again,  the  brown  thrasher's  song  has  been  repro- 
duced as  follows: 

"Gange  Seef  koche! 
Gange  Seef  koche! 
Koesch,  Koesch! 
Gebettelt,  gebettelt! 
Yar,  g'schtohle! 
Yar,  g'schtohle!"! 

*  Reported  by  Thomas  R.  Brendle. 

t  Heard  from  John  Baer  Stoudt,  Allentown.  Dr.  Stoudt  onc« 
said  that  the  crow  called:  "Quay,  Quay,  Quay,"  in  reference  to 
the  senator  by  this  name. 
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The  crow,  seeing  the  farmer  at  work  in  his  fields  day 
after  day,  says :  "Graab,  Graab,  Graab,"  and  so  tells  him 
that  he  will  soon  be  in  his  grave.  It  may  also  say: 
"Graab,  graab,  graab,"  thus  directing  the  farmer  to  dig 
and  plant  his  corn  so  that  the  crows  may  feed  upon  it. 
Again,  the  crow  may  be  saying:  "Gau-1  Gau-1,  Gau-1," 
meaning  that  the  farmer  is  to  work  his  old  horse  to  death 
so  that  the  crow  may  feed  upon  him.*  More  often  the 
crow  simply  calls  his  name:  "Grabb,  Grabb,  Grabb,"  or 
something  that  sounds  like:  "Gau-gau-gau-gauk." 

A  little  boy  once  threw  a  clod  ("En  Grundscholle") 
at  a  killdeer  and  struck  the  bird.  The  bird  toppled  over 
and  then  fluttered  away,  as  this  species  will  when  dan- 
ger threatens,  calling:  "Es  geht,  es  geht,  es  geht." 
"Yar,"  replied  the  little  boy,  "Awwer  verdammt  sch- 
lecht!"f 

Peter  Schuler  of  Upper  Saucon  was  hurrying  along 
a  lane  through  the  woods  early  on  a  summer  morning. 
The  wood  pewee  called:  "Pete!  Wu  gehscht  hie?  Pete! 
Wu  gehscht  hie?"  Pete,  who  had  been  deep  in  thought, 
quickly  replied  and  waved  his  arms  as  he  said:  "Ei, 
doniwwer  noch's  Engelmann's  fer  helfe  maehe!"f 

The  nighhawk,  in  the  course  of  its  erratic  flight, 
travels  in  wide  circles,  mounting  higher  and  higher,  and 
with  each  round  says:  "Betz — Betz — Betz."  Then,  div- 
ing earthward,  it  booms:  "Met  Fraa-a-a-a-a !"f 

In  upper  Lehigh  County  there  was  an  old  miller  by 
the  name  of  Ephraim.  One  day  the  mill  burned  down. 
The  red-wing  in  the  willow  above  the  mill  dam  asked: 
"Waer  hott  die  Miehl  aag'schteckt?  Miehl  aag'schteckt?" 


*  Reported  by  Thomas  R.  Brendle. 

t  Reported  by  Claude  Butterwick,  Sellersville. 
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The  old  bullfrog  in  the  dam  replied:  "Ei,  der  Ephraim! 
Ephraim!  Ephraim!"* 

Turning  to  the  barnyard  we  have  the  following  story. 
Two  roosters  were  calling  to  each  other  after  a  day  of 
threshing.  One  of  them  stood  on  a  heap  of  grain  and 
called:  "Do  is  gut  Lewe!  Do  is  gut  Lewe!"  raising  his 
voice  on  the  word  "gut."  The  other  rooster,  standing  on 
a  pile  of  straw,  replied :  "Es  waerd  nat  lang  waehre !  Es 
waerd  nat  lang  waehre!"  raising  his  voice  on  "waehre." 
Thereupon  the  farmer  came  along  and  struck  the  bird 
on  the  grain  heap  a  mighty  blow.  As  the  rooster  ran 
away  he  cried:  "0  Gott!  0  Gott!  0  Gott!"  The  other 
rooster  then  added:  "Ich  hab's  geglaabt!  Ich  hab's  geg- 
laabt !  Ich  hab's  geglaabt  !"f 

The  following  story  about  "Gsheite  Hinkle,"  given  in 
the  original  spelling,  will  speak  for  itself: 

"Die  shtorie  kumt  fun  Bareks  County.  Es  war 
emol  en  bauer  in  Bareks  County  os  en  groze  drub 
hinkel  ghotte  hot.  Er  hot  alle  sotte  hinkel  ghot — 
welsh-hinkel,  guini-hinkel  un  mischt-hinkel.  Die 
hinkel  ware  gsheit.  Der  Parre  is  oft  tzum  bauer 
kumme.  Die  hinkel  hen  es  aw  gewisst.  Alemol  os 
sie  gsehne  hen  os  der  Parre  kumt  hen  sie  sich  bullie 
fershlupt  unnich  der  hinkel-shtall,  die  sih-ben  oder 
es  welshkern  heisei.  Die  guini-hinkel  hen  gewatcht 
un  hen  der  signel  geve.  Wie  sie  gsehne  hen  os  der 
Parre  noch  dat  is  hen  sie  sochtlich  gebiebst: 
'Tzurick!  Tzurick!  Er  is  noch  do!'  Wie  er  fert 
gonge  is  hen  die  welshhinkel  gegrishe.    'Aurig  gut 


*  By  John  J.  Stoudt,  from  his  father,  the  late  John  Baer  Stoudt. 
Dr.  Stoudt  gives  another  interpretation  of  the  red-wing's  song: 
"Mustache  un  Napkin, — sell  is  der  biet!" 

f  Given  by  Thomas  R.  Brendle. 
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gesse!  Aurig  gut  gesse!'  No  hen  die  mischt-hinkel 
sieher  gfield. 

"Wie  yusht  der  bauer  urn  der  wehg  war  ware  die 
hinkel  aurig  tzahm.  Der  bauer  is  fiel  getzohe  un 
alemol  os  er  naus  on  die  sheir  kumme  is  hen  die 
hinkel  sich  uf  der  bugel  gelegt  un  hen  die  beh  in  die 
heh  gshtreckt  fer  sie  tzumme  gebunne  tzu  have. 
Mihr  deht  denke  fetter  fie  deht  nicks  wisse  awer  des 
weist  os  sie  aw  die  knep  hinich  de  orah  hen."  * 

The  crow  of  the  rooster  has  been  given  various  inter- 
pretations, some  of  which  appear  throughout  this  work, 
but  the  simplest  of  them  is  that  when  the  cock  crows  on 
the  strawstack  he  says:  "Guckeri-gu-u-u !  Ich  bin 
greesser  wie  du  \"  To  this  the  children  in  the  barnyard 
would  reply  with:  "Guckeri-gu-u-u!  Mir  sin  (Ich  bin) 
greesser  (schmaerter,  schenner)  wie  du!"  Such  an  ex- 
change of  calls  would  usually  be  carried  on  until  the 
rooster  got  tired  of  the  business  and  strutted  away. 

The  following  bits  of  verse  also  have  something  to 
say  about  bird  songs  and  calls: 

"Die  alte  Muehl  steht  still  un  dum ; 
Es  geht  nix  meh  im  Ringel  rum. 
En  Amschel,  wie  en  junge  Braut, 
Hut  in  dem  Korb  ihr  Nescht  gebaut, 
Dort  singt  sie  lieblich, 
Un  waes  nix  drueblich; 
'Mei  Heim  is  doh 
Ich  bin  so  f  roh ! 
Dem  Herr  is  alles  zuvertraut !"  f 

*  From  Dumhete — En  Gleh  Bitch  Mit  Tseeh  Shtories  in  Penn- 
sylvania Deutsch,  A.  D.  Steckel  Fullerton,  Pa.,  1930.  This  story 
has  appeared  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  in  a  number  of  counties. 

t  From  "Die  Alt  Cider  Muehl"  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Adam  Stump,  in 
Reichard's  Anthology. 
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"Heer  mol's  Badderieselche ! 

Sawgt — 'Hab — weit !' 

Des  hot  flinke  Fiesselche — 

Baff ! — Uff  eemol  gracht  die  Flind ; 

Ei,  was  sin  die  Fliegel  g'schwind! 

Grawd — noch — Zeit ! 
*    *  * 

"Guile,  guile! — Des  dut  mich  gemahne, 
Guile,  guile! — Mer  hen'n  Welschhawne, 

So  dick  un  so  rund, 

So  herzhaftich,  g'sund; 
Ich  glaub  er  wiegt  achtzeh  bis  zwanzich  Pund. 

Ich  will  aw  vergesse 

Wie  viel  as  er  g'fresse, 
Un  wann  ich  en  mol  amme  Schenkel  verwisch, 
Dann  is  er  schun  marye  bei  uns  uff'm  Disch."* 


"Die  Daub  sawgt,  'Guh-Ruh,  was  soil  ich  yuscht  duh? 
Mei  Kinner  sin  hungrich  un  gewwe  ken  Ruh.' 
'Ei,  ich  hab  doch  zehe,'  Zahschlipperli  sawgt, 
'Ken  eens  is  dabei  as  sich  eemol  beklawgt.'  "f 


"  'Gulle-gulle!'  Nau,  hoschte  sel  k'heert? 
So  macht  unser  Welschhawne  drauss; 
Der  Paepp,  der  hot'n  gewiss  verschteert 
Dart  aeryets  hinner'm  Haus. 

Was  iss  der  Kaerl  so  dick  un  fett! 
Un  wann  er  greeser  waerre  sett. 
Der  gengt  yo  gawr  net  in  die  Pann ! 
Du  yeh !  Wie  wedd  mer'n  reeschte  dann  ? 

*  From  "Der  November,"  by  John  Birmelin,  in  the  P.  D.  Eck, 
November  2,  1935. 

t  "Aus  'm  John  Birmelin  Seim  'Mammi  Gans  Buch,' " — "The 
Dove  Says,  'Coo,  Coo.'  "    In  the  P.  D.  Eck,  July  20,  1935. 
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Der  Paepp,  der  hot  en  schtill  bedracht, 
So  wie  mer  dut  bevor  mer  schlacht. 
Der  Hawne  schpreitzt  die  Feddre  aus 
Un  henkt  die  Fliggel  neewe  naus; 
Er  zieght  der  Kopp  so  schtolz  zurick, 
Mer  meent  es  deet  em  wen  im  Gnick; 
Dann  geht  er  uf  der  Holzblatz  zu 
Un  wees  var  Zarn  net  was  zu  duh, 
Er  guckt  emol  der  Hackglotz  aw — 
En  scharfi  Ax  leit  neewe  draw — 
Un  hot's  en  bees  gemacht? 
Er  hot's  e  Weil  bedracht."  * 


"Gickeri — gickeri — guh ! 
Die  Maad  verliert  der  Schuh, 
Der  Knecht  verliert  die  Geige-seed 
Un  wees  net  was  zu  duh. 

"Gickeri — gickeri — guh ! 
Was  soil  die  Maad  yuscht  duh? 
Sie  wart  net  uf  die  Geige-seed 
Un  danzt  mitaus  em  Schuh."  f 

SPORT  AND  GAMES 
ELBEDRITSCHE  FANGE 

The  "Elbedritsch"  is  indeed  a  "rare  bird"  and  an  un- 
suspecting person's  search  for  this  elusive  species  has 
been  the  occasion  for  much  sport  among  our  people. 
Since  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  bird  and  has  been  so  de- 
scribed by  those  who  claim  to  know  (a  few  have  claimed 

*  From  "Die  Dawge  var  Grischtdawg,"  by  John  Birmelin,  in  the 
P.  D  Eck,  December  19,  1936. 

t  "Aus  'm  John  Birmelin  Seim  'Mammi  Gans  Buch,'  " — "Cock- 
a-doodle-doo."    In  the  P.  D.  Eck,  July  1,  1939. 
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that  it  is  a  furbearing  quadruped) ,  we  venture  to  in- 
clude a  discussion  of  it  here. 

Lins  gives  the  word,  "Elbedridchelchar,"  and  defines 
it  as  "a  mythical  bird."  Home  gives  the  word  as, 
"Elbadritsha,"  and  follows  with  the  same  definition. 
Horne  has  this  to  say  about  the  sport:  "Catching  Elbed- 
riches  was  a  sport  which,  like  the  boys  pelting  the  frogs 
with  stones,  though  fun  to  the  initiated,  was,  if  not 
death,  at  least  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated youth.  A  number  of  boys  who  understood  the 
trick,  persuaded  a  verdant  youth  to  accompany  them  to 
a  lonely  field  or  wood  on  a  cold  winter's  night.  With  the 
pretense  that  they  were  going  around  by  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  chase  the  mythical  bird, — for  elbedriches  were 
supposed  to  be  a  bird, — they  placed  the  uninitiated  youth 
at  a  fence  corner,  holding  a  bag  widely  open  for  the 
birds  to  run  in.  There  he  stood  trembling  and  his  hands 
freezing.  Neither  bird  nor  companions  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. At  length,  almost  perishing  from  the  cold,  he 
concluded  to  go  home,  where  he  found  his  companions 
gathered  around  the  hot  stove,  enjoying  the  fun  at  his 
expense."  * 

Lambert  gives,  "Elbedritsche,"  "Elfedritsche,"  "Elbe- 
dritschelche,"  and  defines  it  as  a  "mythical  bird  or  beast, 
also  used  whimsically  to  designate  an  insect  of  unknown 
species.  Elbedritsche  fange  was  a  term  used  for  play- 
ing a  practical  joke  on  an  innocent  or  simple  person  who 
was  persuaded  to  hold  a  bag  at  some  lonesome  spot  to 
catch  this  supposed  animal,  and  who  was  then  deserted 
by  the  rest  of  the  party  while  they  pretended  to  be  beat- 
ing up  the  animal  in  the  bushes  and  driving  it  towards 

*  Dr.  A.  R.  Horne,  "The  Pennsylvania  Germans,"  ch.  6  in  A 
History  of  the  Counties  of  Lehigh  and  Carbon,  etc.,  Matthews  and 
Hungerford,  1884. 
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the  bag;  in  a  less  literal  sense,  to  be  wool-gathering." 
Lambert  cites,  elpedritsch,  olpedriitsch,  as  dialect  Ger- 
man names  for  a  simple  person. 

Dr.  Preston  A.  Barba  says  that  he  has  found  "that 
the  lore  about  Elbedritschelcher  is  familiar  not  only  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  but  that  it  is 
also  widely  spread  over  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  an 
article  entitled  'Elbetritsche'  which  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lication Pfaelzisches  Museum,  for  1922,  we  read  that 
every  Palatine  between  Landau  and  Bergzabern  is  ac- 
quainted with  this  mythical  bird.  The  name  itself  also 
appears  in  various  forms,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
catching  the  bird.  In  Rhenish  Hessen  it  is  Ilbetritsche ; 
in  Baden  near  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg,  Elwetritsche 
and  Ilwetritsche.  In  the  Vogelsberg  wild  ducks  are 
called  Ilbetritsche.  Today  a  stupid,  simple  and  foolish 
person  is  sometimes  called  an  Elbetroetsch."  * 

Barba  goes  on  to  say:  "The  word  Elbetritsch  itself 
is  an  ancient  one  and  has  come  down  by  way  of  the  Old 
High  German  and  the  Middle  High  German.  The  first 
part  of  the  word  is  related  synonymous  with  the  German 
Alp  and  Elbe,  and  the  second  with  Trude.  These  words 
themselves  reach  far  back  into  the  spirit  and  demon 
world  of  Northern  mythology,  and  are  themselves  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  hoary  ancestry  of  our  mythical 
bird,  the  Elbedritschel." 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  S.  Johnson  says:  "The  term  Elben- 
tritsche  and  its  roots  are  common  in  the  folklore  of  the 
Swedes  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Germans.    It  is  spelled  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  for  ex- 


*  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.  Editor  of  the  P.  D.  Eck. 
The  Eck  of  January  13,  1940,  was  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion 
of  this  subject.  The  editor's  comment  has  been  quoted  from  that 
issue. 
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ample:  Elbentritsche,  alberdruetsch,  elbentroetsch,  drel- 
petruetsch,  hilpentritsch,  ilmedredsche,  oelpetruetsch, 
toelpentroetsch,  trilpentritsch,  always  meaning  an  awk- 
ward, simple  person  who  has  been  taken  in  by  the  elbe. 
In  Pommerellen,  in  Westpreussen,  the  common  Elberd- 
roetschjagen,  Trilpetritschjagen,  is  called  Rossmucken- 
jagen.  Apparently  it  was  a  New  Year's  trick,  for  at  that 
time  of  the  year  the  uninitiated  was  told  to  stand  on  the 
door-step  and  hold  an  open  bag,  as  though  waiting  to 
catch  something.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  party  ran 
all  over  the  house,  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
and  making  every  imaginable  kind  of  noise,  as  if  they 
intended  to  drive  the  evil  spirits  out  of  every  nook  and 
corner.  Weary  of  the  fruitless  chase,  some  one  poured  a 
bucket  of  water  over  the  unsuspecting  neophyte  at  the 
door,  and  so  the  Rossmucken  were  caught."  * 

Johnson  also  says :  "The  word  has  in  it  the  two  roots, 
elbe  and  drude.  The  root  elbe  is  the  Middle  High  Ger- 
man dative  feminine  of  the  Old  High  German  Alp,  mean- 
ing nightmare.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  elbe  is  elfen, 
elb,  aelf,  hence  our  English  elf.  The  German  word  Elfe, 
meaning  fairy,  is  familiar.  In  German  folklore  Alp  is 
very  common:  for  example,  in  Silesia,  on  Good  Friday 
and  on  St.  George's  Day,  April  23,  the  Hausvater,  with 
a  piece  of  consecrated  chalk,  makes  three  crosses  over 
every  door  of  his  house,  to  guard  against  witches  and 
the  Alp  as  well  as  against  all  evil  persons,  who  are  said 
to  be  numerous  at  that  time.  Likewise  in  the  case  of  a 
new-born  babe,  on  whose  breast  the  Alp  is  said  to  nurse, 
various  remedies  have  been  suggested :  a  pair  of  father's 
trousers,  laid  on  the  cradle;  a  heavy  club;  an  old  comb; 
an  old  broom  laid  crosswise  under  the  cradle,  will  ward 

*  "More  About  'Elbetritcbes,' "  an  article  in  The  Pennsylvania 
German,  May,  1906. 
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off  the  Alp.  In  the  Herzogtum  Braunschweig,  the  Marte, 
also  called  Nachtmarte,  is  the  Alp  that  causes  Alp- 
druecken,  pressing  of  the  nightmare,  in  that  he  comes  at 
night  in  a  transparent  form  of  smoke  and  lays  himself 
on  the  chest  of  the  sleeper,  who  is  unable  to  move  him- 
self or  utter  any  sound  whatever,  although  perfectly 
conscious,  while  the  Alpdruecken  is  going  on;  eventu- 
ally the  sleeping  person  thus  afflicted  awakens  with  a 
heavy  sigh  or  a  doleful  groan.  People  whose  eyebrows 
are  grown  together  are  said  to  be  Marten  or  to  be  able 
to  transform  themselves  into  such  at  will.  Those  subject 
to  Alpdruecken  should  bathe  the  chest  with  cold  water 
before  retiring;  care  must  be  taken  to  draw  the  hand 
across  the  chest;  the  keyhole  in  the  door  of  the  sleep- 
ing apartment  ought  to  be  closed  up  carefully  to  keep  the 
fellows  out.  As  a  last  resort,  in  case  they  do  get  in,  and 
if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  who  is  represented 
by  the  Marte,  call  them  by  name  and  they  will  vanish  at 
once." 

Barba  says  that  the  second  component  of  the  word  is 
derived  from  Drude  or  Trucle,  a  name  widely  spread  "in 
southern  Germany  as  synonymous  with  Hexe,  or  witch,  a 
feminine  Alp  so  to  speak.  Against  the  nocturnal  visits 
of  the  Trude  various  protective  signs  and  amulets  are 
used.  The  Trudenf  uss  or  pentagram  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
better  known  to  us  Pennsylvania  Germans  as  the  'Hexe- 
fuss'  is  found  as  a  protective  sign  upon  cradles  in  south- 
ern Germany."  Johnson  says  that  in  Bavaria  and  the 
Tirol  the  Druten  or  Truden  are  said  to  live  "in  the  hidden 
recesses  of  dense  forests  and  in  the  dark  crevices  of  great 
rocks.  They  infest  stones,  water,  ice,  trees,  etc.,  as  well 
as  human  beings.  When  unable  to  torment  the  latter 
they  hunt  out  some  fine  young  ash,  pine  or  larch  tree 
and  worry  it  so  that  hideous  knots,  common  to  those 
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trees,  grow  out.  A  tree  infested  by  the  Druten  trembles 
all  over  when  not  a  bit  of  air  is  stirring.  When  a  fresh 
young  branch  on  the  tree  dies,  people  say,  'die  Drut  sei 
drauf  gesessen.'  They  also  call  the  whirlwind  the 
Drutenwind." 

A  Palatine  innkeeper,  hero  in  a  Palatine  dialect  poem, 
describes  the  "birds"  this  way: 

"Ich  meen,  was  Elwetrittche  sinn, 

Sell  sollt'  doch  jeder  wisse. 

'S  sinn  Veggel  vun  re  eigne  Art, 

Prachtvolle  Diere,  scheene,  .... 

Da  kannscht  se  nachts  oft  sehne. 

Viel  schwaerzer  wie  bei  Krapp  un  Kraeh 

Un  groesser  sinn  ihr  Fliggel, 

Un  Kralle  henn  se  an  de  Zeh 

Noch  laenger  wie  e  Iggel. 

Un  um  die  schwarze  Aage  rum 

Schtehn  Feddre,  maechtig  grosse, 

Un  ihrem  Schnawwel,  breet  un  krumm, 

Benutzen  se  zum  Schtosze. 

Doch  trotzdem  kennt  selbscht 's  kleenste  Kind 

Uff  die  Jagd  geh  uhne  Bange, 

Mer  braucht  kee  Pulver  un  kee  Flint 

Zum  Elwetrittchefange. 

Mer  braucht  aach  sunscht  kee  Inschtrument, 

Nix  als  wie  Hawwersaeck, 

E  Schtallatarn,  wo  orndlich  brennt, 

Un  dief  im  Wald  e  Fleck. 

Dort  find  mer  bei  de  Nacht  sich  ei 

Un  hebt  die  Saeck  als  Schlinge, 

Bis  d'erscht,  gelockt  vum  Lichterschei, 

In's  Sackloch  nei  dut  schpringe. 

Flugs  bindscht  des  mit  em  Bendel  ab 

— Die  hott  emol  ihr  Fett — 
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Un  hoppla  hopp  un  schnipp  un  schnapp 

Do  hoscht  aach  schun  die  zwett. 

Un  bischt  de  erscht  emol  so  weit 

Un  will  ders  grad  gelinge, 

Do  laafen  der  in  korzer  Zeit 

E  Dutzencl  in  die  Schlinge."  * 
Daniel  Miller's  story  about  "Elbedritsche  Fange" 
must  suffice  as  a  description  of  the  sport  (for  such  this 
matter  of  so  strange  and  varied  a  history  came  to  be!) 
among  our  people : 

"Host  du  schun  Elbedritsche  gefange?  Ich  hab 
net.  Was  is  en  Elbedritsch?  Well,  sell  is  eppes  wu 
nix  is.  Es  is  just  en  Trick,  der  gejuhst  werd  for 
Leut  zu  fuhle,  besonders  so  Leut  wu  arg  gescheidt 
sei  wolle  oder  vun  Natur  en  wennig  dumm  sin.  Die 
Sach  is  so  En  paar  Leut  nemme  so  en  Kerl  ame 
bitter  kalte  Owed  naus  in's  Land  un  sage  sie  wotte 
Elbedritsche  fange.  Der  Kerl  muss  en  Sack  mit- 
nemme.  Ame  Buscheck  mache  sie  ihn  hinsteh  un 
der  Sack  ufhewe;  dann  gehne  die  Annere  fort  un 
sage  sie  wotte  die  Elbedritsche  ufstaerte  un  in  der 
Sack  nei  jage.  Awer  anstatt  sell  gehne  sie  schnur- 
stracks  hehm  un  losse  der  arm  Kerl  draus  am  Busch- 
eck steh  bis  er  schier  todt  gefrore  is.  Dann  geht 
er  ab  hehm  un  wees  nau  was  Elbedritsche  fange  is. 

*  From  the  January  13,  1940,  issue  of  the  P.  D.  Eck.  Barba 
quotes  a  part  of  a  poem  which  was  published  in  the  Palatine  dia- 
lect in  1922  under  the  name  of  "Die  Elwetrittschejagd"  by  Eugen 
Fried  The  frontispiece  illustration  of  this  poem,  reproduced  in 
the  above-named  issue  of  the  Eck,  was  by  a  nationally  known  Ger- 
man artist,  Max  Slevogt,  who  lived  in  the  Palatinate.  In  thi6 
narrative  poem  a  sly  Palatine  innkeeper  who  cannot  endure  Prus- 
sians, plays  the  old  trick  and  lets  the  Prussion  hold  the  bag  on  a 
hunt  one  cold  night.  The  innkeeper's  description  of  the  creatures 
is  the  portion  given  above.  Barba  quotes  another  poem  in  the 
Palatine  dialect  which  appeared  in  1939  and  which  shows  that  the 
tradition  has  persisted  in  the  Palatinate  even  as  here. 
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Nau  werd  er  noch  duechtig  ausgelacht  un  geblaeck- 
gaert  bis  er  recht  boes  is. 

"Alsemol  tarnt  des  Elbedritsche  Fange  awer  an- 
nerster  aus  wie  die  Leut  expeckt  hen.  So  is  es  emol 
in  Lecha  Caunty  gange.  Do  war  en  Mann  gewesst 
(mer  wolle  inn  Sam  Jones  heese),  der  war  net  ganz 
so  gescheidt  wie  Dehl  Annere,  un  der  Schuhmacher 
un  en  paar  Annere  hen  agried,  sie  wotte  ihn  fuhle. 
Sie  ware  bei  enanner  im  Schap  un  do  hen  sie  ausge- 
macht,  sie  wotte  naus  geh  Elbedritsche  fange,  un  der 
Sam  Jones  sott  der  Sack  hewe.  Er  war  ah 
willig  dazu.  Es  war  gar  ferchterlich  kalt.  Der  Sam 
hot  der  Sack  gehowe  am  Buscheck  un  die  Annere  sin 
fort  for  die  Elbedritsche  ufzujage.  Of  kohrs  sin  sie 
grad  hehm  gange  un  hen  der  Sam  steh  losse.  Er  hot 
gedenkt,  die  Elbedritsche  muesste  sie  gefresse  hawe. 
Wie  er  der  Sack  en  halb  Stund  gehowe  hot  katt  un 
schier  steif  gefrore  war,  macht  er  sich  ah  uf  der 
Hehmweg.  Es  war  ziemlich  dunkel.  Unnerwegs 
trefft  er  eppes  newe  der  Stross  ah,  das  gelebt  hot. 
Der  Sam  denkt,  des  muss  en  Elbedritsch  sei,  macht 
schnell  der  Sack  uff  un  kriegt  das  Ding  werklich  nei. 
Es  hot  tuechtig  gestrawelt  un  der  Sam  war  schuhr, 
dass  er  en  Elbedritsch  haett.  Mit  dem  Sack  uf'm 
Buckel  geht  er  mit  lange  Schritt  zurueck  noch  dem 
Schap.  wu  die  annere  Kerls  all  uf  ihn  gewart  hen. 
Wie  er  die  Thuer  ufmacht,  ruf e  sie ;  'Well,  Sam,  host 
du  en  Elbedritsch  gefange?'  Er  sagt:  'Ja,  bei  Gaily, 
ich  hab;  do  im  Sack  is  er.'  Uewerdem  leert  er  den 
Sack  uf  der  Bodde  im  Schap  aus  un  es  war  en  Biskatz ! 
Der  Result  kann  mer  sich  denke.  En  Biskatz  is  als- 
fort  en  Biskatz.  Nau  war  der  Lach  uf  die  annere 
Kerls.  un  der  Schuhmacher  hot  en  Zeitlang  net  in 
seim  Schap  sei  koenne.    Sell  war  die  erst  un  die  letzt 
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Elbedritsche  Jagd  wu  er  mit  gemacht  hot.  En 
Spruechwort  sagt:  'Wer  zuletzt  lacht,  lacht  am 
beste.' "  * 

GROBBA  SHEESA 

Grobba  sheesa  is  'n  kinner  game  os  in  fergongna 
yohra  fiel  g'shpielt  is  werra  on  parties  un  in  da  shula. 
Ains  wor  der  Hunder,  un  die  onnerra  die  Grobba.  Gawain- 
lich  is  ob  gatzailt  werra  fer  sehna  war  der  Hunder  wear, 
un  woh  'n  honduch  odder  'n  alter  lumba  mit  ma  gnub 
drin  grick'd  hut  fer  'n  flint. 

Die  Grobba  hen  sich  noh  uf  'n  drup  g'shteld,  ungfare 
15  bis  20  foos  week  fom  Hunder,  so  wies  ewwa  gaboss'd 
hut  mit 'm  blotz.  Noh  hen  sie  'm  Hunder  die  auga  tzu 
gabunna  un  hen  'n  drei  odder  fier  mohl  im  gringle  rum 
gadray'd,  die  weil  os  die  Grobba  sich  fertzoga  hen  on  'n 
onnerer  blotz,  dale  uf  ra  drup,  un  dale  aeletzich  wie  sie 
ewwa  gae  hen  wolla.  Wie  der  Hunder  aw'r  ready  wor 
fer  "sheesa"  odder  ewwa  schmeissa  mit  seim  lumba,  hut 


*  Daniel  Miller,  Pennsylvania  German,  Vol.  I,  Reading,  Pa., 
1904.  For  poems  on  the  same  subject  see:  "Elfetritche,"  from 
Henry  L.  Fischer's  'S  Alt  Marik-Haits  Mittes  in  D'r  Schtadt," 
given  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  January  13,  1940;  "Die  Elfetritscha  Jagt," 
by  J.  J.  B.,  in  Reiehard's  Anthology.  "Catching  Elves,"  from  Henry 
L.  Fischer's  Olden  Times,  given  with  illustrations  in  The  Pennsyl- 
vania-German, December,  1907.  For  an  extended  account  see 
Benjamin  F.  Trexler's  Skizzen  aus  dem  Lecha-Thale,  ch.  LVII, 
page  192.  An  English  version  of  this  appeared  in  The  Pennsyl- 
vania-German, January,  1906,  and  again  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1940.  Harvey  M.  Miller  and  Astor  C.  Wuchter  have  re- 
ferred to  "Elbedritsche"  in  their  writings.  Wuchter  uses  the  ex- 
pression, "Ledder  wie  Elbedritschel  Heit."  "Boonastiel"  com- 
pares the  vain  pursuits  of  some  politicians  to  this  futile  search 
for  a  mythical  bird.  And  one  still  hears  the  saying:  "Die  Nacht 
waer's  awwer  aa  kalt  genunk  fer  Elbedritsche  fange!"  or  "Die 
Nacht  waer's  gut  fer  Elbedritschelcher  (-licher)  fange!"  If  you 
should  ask  a  rather  prying  question  of  some  one  you  may  still 
get  this  answer:  "Ich  bin  uff  em  Wek  fer  Elbedritsche  fange,"  or 
"Ich  will  Elbedritsche  fange  geh." 
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'n  yaders  ruich  shtae  bleiva  missa,  un  sich  net  ferraiga 
darfa.  Warever  os  gadroffa  is  werra  mit  'm  lumba  hut 
der  Hunder  sei  missa,  odder  won  ebber  sich  ferraig'd  hut 
noch  dem  os  er  g'shmissa  hut  kot,  un  ebs  duch  uf  g'falla 
wor,  hut  sel  der  Hunder  sei  missa.  Un  won  er  niemond 
gadroffa  hut,  uns  hut  sich  aw  niemond  fermook'd,  noh 
hut  er  widder  iwwer  sheesa  missa.  * 

FEGEL  ROTA 

Des  wor  aw  'n  alt  kinner  game  os  fiel  g'shpielt  is 
werra  in  da  shula.  Tzeita  weiss  wors  aw  gakent  ols 
"Farva  Shpiela,"  odder  so  gore  "Obsht."  Won  "Fegel 
Rota"  g'shpielt  is  werra,  wor  ains  der  "Nahma-ous-Gew- 
wer"  un  'n  onners  wor  "der  Roter."  Der  "Roter"  hut 
sich  fershlupt  bis  der  "Nahma-Gewwer"  yader'm  os 
g'shpielt  hut  'n  fegels  nahma  gewwa  hut  kot. 
Noh  wie  sie  ol  banahm'd  worra  hen  sie  sich 
inna  roy  g'shteld,  un  der  "Roter"  is  bei  garufa  werra  un 
hut  shtarta  ol  die  fegels  nahma  sawga  os  er  draw  denka 
hut  kenna.  Wie  er  'n  nahma  ganann'd  hut  os  in  roy 
g'shtonna  hut,  hut  sel  kind  urns  shule  hous  rum  shpringa 
missa.  un  der  "Roter"  hut  gabroviert  fers  fonga.  Won 
ers  grick'd  hut,  hut  sel  der  "Roter"  sei  missa,  un  won  net 
huts  sich  nava  nous  ous 'm  waig  g'shteld,  noch  dem  os  es 
on  sei  blotz  in  da  roy  g'shprunga  wor.  Un  so  is  noh  fert 
g'shpielt  werra  bis  ol  die  fegel  in  da  roy  ganann'd  worra. 

'S  wor  gawainlich  'n  ehr  garaich'ld  fer  der  "Nahmer" 
tzu  sei  ebs  fegel,  farva  odder  obsht  wor  os  g'shpielt  is 
werra.    In  yader'm  fol  hut  der  "Nahmer"  ganunk  nah- 


*  The  description  of  the  children's  games  given  here  were  pre- 
pared for  us  by  William  S.  (Pumpernickle  Bill)  Troxell,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.  They  are  presented  exactly  as  Troxell  wrote  them. 
All  other  quotations  in  this  chapter  are  given  as  the  author  wrote 
them  or  as  we  found  them. 
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ma  fon  yaderra  ort  wissa  missa  fer  rum  raicha,  un  aw 
dale  nahma  howwa  missa,  os  er  shure  wor  os  der  "Roter" 
net  rota  kent. 

POETRY  AND  PROSE 

The  following  writings  taken  from  our  dialect  litera- 
ture are  given  here  both  for  their  own  sake  and  also  for 
the  reason  that  they  emphasize  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  up  to  this  point.  Here  are  revealed  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which,  so  we  like  to  think, 
have  made  our  people  great.  Some  of  this  refers  to 
specific  birds,  some  to  birds  in  a  general  way.  Most  of 
it  is  seasonal  in  character,  with  songs  of  the  springtime 
predominating,  and  birds  come  in  for  their  full  share  of 
attention.  The  various  writers  will  speak  for  themselves, 
— and  for  us ! 

'N  FRUHJOHR'S  LIED'L 

Ei,  guck  amohl  derta, 

Der  Piwie  is  doh! 
Er  huckt  uff'm  Poschta, 

Wos  is'r  so  froh ; 
Now  guckt'r  mohl  nunner,, 

Now  guckt'r  mohl  nuff, 
Now  singt'r  a-biss'l 

Now  haert'r  schun  uff. 

Ei,  Pivvie,  wo  warscht'  du 

Seidr'm  Schpotejohr  g'west? 
Warscht  fert  mit'm  Summer — 

Warscht  siid'lich  ferrehst? 
Ich  denk  derta  drunna 

Huscht's  Hehmweh  recht  g'hot, 
Huscht  nix  wie  gedrauert, 

Warscht's  Lehwa  recht  sot. 

Des  macht  em  ganz  eifrich, 
Des  macht  em  recht  froh; 
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Der  Winter  is  ivver 
Un's  Fruhjohr  is  doh. 

Der  Schnee  is  ferschmulsa, 
Un's  Ice  is  a'week, 

Die  Schtrossa  sin  schlappich 
Un  lawfa  mit  Dreck. 

Boll  rabbelt's  im  Waasem, 

Boll  klebbert's  im  Hols, 
Die  Frbsch  sin  am  Peiffa, 

Die  Hahna  sin  schtuls; 
Die  Maed  werra  wusslich, 

Der  Blohfogel  singt, 
Un  alles  is  luschtich 

Un  hutschelt  un  schpringt. 

Wie  scho  un  wie  lieblich 

Won's  Fruhjohr  mohl  kummt 
Won  alles  mit  Hummla 

Urn's  Givvelend  brummt, 
Won's  Gaert'la  mohl  awfongt, 

Un  Hinkel  un  Gans, 
Duh'n  nix  as  wie  singa 

Un  schit'la  die  Schwans. 

Wie  scho  won  die  Blumma 

Recht  dufta  im  Gras; 
Won  Rodfish  un  Jeps'l 

Beim  Johnnie  sin  boss; 
Won's  haest  bei  de  Buhwa: 

"Now  ous  mit  de  Schuh." 
Un's  greischt  nimmie  alles, 

"Die  Dtihr!  moch  sie  zu." 

Ach!  geb  m'r  doch's  Fruhjohr! 

Der  Winter  mag  geh 
Mit  Werscht  un  mit  Pannhaas, 

Mit  Ice  un  mit  Schnee. 
Ich  bin  yoh  so  frohlich, 
Ich  bin  yoh  so  froh — 
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DER  FUCHS  UND  EIN  JUNGER  VOGEL 
Fuchs.    Hab'  nie  mein  Lebelang  gesehn, 

Ein  Vogelchen,  das  doch  so  schon 

Wie  du,  mein  susses  Thierchen  ware! 

0  komm  herab!  Ich  musz  dich  naher  ehren. 
Vogel.    Gewisz,  Herr  Fuchs,  Sie  thun  mir  sehr  viel  Ehre. 

Ach  wenn's  nur  Ernst,  nicht  Falschheit  ware! 
Fuchs.    Wie!  Falschheit? 
Vogel.    Ja!  die  Mutter  spricht: 

Trau,  liebes  Kind!  den  Schmeichlern  nicht. 

Ihr  Herz  ist  falsch,  und  meint  es  nicht. 
Fuchs.    0!  sieh  mir  nur  ins  Angesicht! — 

Nicht  wahr,  ich  bin  nicht  solcher  Bosewicht? — 

Komm  also,  Piipchen,  komm ! 
Vogel.     Nun  eimal  will  ichs  wagen. 

Der  Mutter  wirds  ja  Niemand  wieder  sagen. 

Da  flog  es  aus  der  Luft  herab, 

Zum  falschen  Fuchs,  und  fand  sein  Grab 

In  des  Betriigers  Magen. 

LEHRE 

Betriigern  trauest  du  und  trau'st  den  Eltern  nicht, 
Was  Wunder,  Kind,  wenn  der  Schalk  den  Hals  denn 
bricht. 


(Illustration  and  text  are  from  "Auserlesene  Fabeln"  in  Ein 
tvohl  eingerichtetes  deutsches  A  B  C — Buchstabir — und  Lesebuch 
zum  Gebrauch  deutscher  Schulen  .  .  .  Germantaun:  Gedruckt  bey 
Michael  BiUmeyer,  1796.  From  the  library  of  Henry  S.  Borne- 
man.) 
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Wos  will  mer  dann  maehner, 
Der  Piwie  is  doh !  * 

DER  APRIL 

Im  April  muss  Regge  kumme, 
Bringt  im  Moi  die  scheene  Biumme 
Sunneschein  sowohl  wie  Regge, 
Bringt  de  Felder  Gottes  Sege; 
Kummt  die  Amschel  aa  noch  bei, 
Ya,  dann  muss  es  Friehyohr  sei!  f 

FRUHJOHR'S  LIED 

Der  Winter  isch  fort  un  ich  bin  so  froh — 
Wan  er  kummt  un  a'h  wan  er  geht, 

Die  Wolke  sin  weis  un  der  Himmel  isch  bio, 
Un  lieblich  isch's  wu  mer  sich  dreht; 
Die  Hinkel,  die  gaxe, 
Die  Zwiwle,  die  wachse, 

Un  die  Amschel  die  baut  sich  e  Nescht. 

Der  Winter  isch  fort  un's  Friihjohr  isch  do, 

Un  alles  guckt  f risch,  gru  un  neu ; 
Un's  Labli  un's  Grasli  vergriine  sich  so, 
In  dem  liebliche  Sunneschei; 

Die  Sun  schmelzt  der  Reife, 
Die  Fogel,  die  peife, 
Un  sel  g'fallt  mer  noch's  allerbescht. 

Die  Schul  isch  forbei,  un  ich  bin  so  froh — 

Die  Lade  am  Schulhaus  sin  zu ; 
For  wan  mer  a'h  wert  so  alt  as  e  Kuh, 
Doch  lernt  mer  noch  immer  dazu : 
Die  Buwe,  die  schpiele, 
Die  Saulin,  die  wiele, 
Un's  Hammacher's  Kuh  hot  en  Kalb. 


*  By  Astor  C.  Wuchter,  in  Reichard's  Anthology. 

t  By  John  Birmelin,  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  April  4,  1942. 
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Die  Hahne,  die  krahe  so  luschtig  un  laut, 

Un  ener  fliegt  dort  uf  die  Fens ; 
Die  Mamme  die  planzt  Rothriewe  un  Kraut, 
Un  die  Mad,  die  roppe  die  Gans. 
Die  Hahne,  die  krahe. 
'S  isch  bal  Zeit  for  mahe, 
Un  dort  fliegt  warhaftig  en  Schwalb. 

Was  isch  doch  en  Larme  dort  drowe  im  Hof ! 

Mer  meent  doch  mer  musst  sich  vergaffe ; 
Ich  glaab  doch  warhaftig  sie  scheere  die  Schof, 
Un  horich !  was  kreische  die  Krabbe ! 
Die  Hinkel,  die  scherre, 
Die  Schafflein,  die  blarre, 
Un  der  Dad  hot  der  Schof hammel  g'schnitte ! 

Der  Himmel  isch  bio,  die  Wolke  sin  weis, 
Un  die  Sun  scheint  so  lieblich  un  scho; 
Ke  Froscht  meh  im  Bodde,  uf'm  Bachli  ke  Eis, 
Un  wu  isch  der  letschtjahrig  Schnee? 
Die  Ihme,  die  brumme. 
Die  Goldamschle  kumme, 
Un  die  Glucke,  die  bruhe  im  Schlitte. 

Es  Wasserli  wimpelt,  und  dort  uf 'm  Biischli, 
Schweebt  en  Schtar  mit  blutrothe  Fliigel; 
Geduldiges  Buwli  hokelt  for's  Fischli, 
Un's  Bachli,  des  glanzt  wie  en  Schpiegel ; 
Griigeel  sin  die  Weide — 
Die  Buwe,  die  schneicle 
Un  mache  sich  Peife  im  Mai. 

Die  Buwe,  die  bloose  ihr  Weidepeife, 

Die  Mad  suche  bittere  Salad, 
Un  die  Mansleut,  die  musse  bal  Sense  schleife, 
Sunscht  gebt 's  ke  scho,  sauwer  G'mad ; 
'Em  Dchecki  sie  Bardli, 
Des  hot  anu  en  Schtartli — 
Wan's  regert  gebt's  fiel  Gras  un  Hai. 

Guck  juscht  emol  nau  dort  drowe  im  Hof — 
Die  Buwe,  die  schmiere  un  butze ; 
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Dort  schtehne  un  blarre  die  g'schorne  Schof , 
Un  die  Lamlin,  die  schpiele  un  schtutze. 

Dort  isch  'n  weis  Bockli 

Des  hot  'n  schwarz  Blackli, 
Juscht  grad  uf 'm  End  fun  der  Nas. 

Der  Butzemann  schteht  mit  im  Welschkornfeld, 

Ganz  miisig,  un  sagt  ke'  Wort; 
Der  Dad  laad  die  Buchs,  er  schpannt  un  er  sehtelt — 
Eeb's  kracht,  sin  die  Krabbe  schun  fort. 
Der  Sus  ihre  Gansli, 
Des  hot  'n  Schtumpschwanzli, 
Un  die  alte  sin  schlimm  uf 'm  Gras. 

Du  liewe.  du  frohliche  FriihjohrVzeit. 

Wie  leebhaft  die  ganze  Natur; 
0  wunterbaar  isch  die  grosz  Herlichkeit — 
Gleichfallig  des  g'ringscht  Kreatur ! 
Der  Adler  fliegt  hoch — 
Un 's  Schpatzli  fliegt  noch — 
Der  Schoepfer,  der  hot  sie  all  gleich.  * 

FRIEYOHR  IM  LOND 

Des  frieyohr  is  do, 

Un  olles  is  fro, 
De  gonse  notuhr  witter  wockrich  zu  sehne. 
De  blumme  uns  gras  we  sheh  si  do  schtehne. 

En  gons  onres  lehwe, 

Duhts  sich  witter  bewege. 

Der  peehwe  so  schlick, 

Is  shon  long  zurick, 
Un  sei  morge  lied  mocht  witter  bekond 
Das  der  winter  is  foriwer  in  unsrem  loncl, 

Der  shehne  peehwe, 

Singt  morgets  so  frie. 

De  omshle  un  lerch, 
Singe  duch  herlich, 


*  By  Henry  L.  Fischer,  in  Reiehard's  Anthology. 
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Ivver  all  uf  de  behm  un  drous  in  dem  feld 
Es  kumt  mer  g'wiss  fohr  we'n  onri  weld, 

50  grie  un  so  sheh, 
Dut  olles  do  schteh. 

Den  liewe  daug  long, 
Hehrt  mer  nix  os  gesong. 
Wo  mer  he  guckt  findt  mer  olles  lebhoft 
Un  fol  fon  der  selve  noteerliche  kroft 
De  olles  recheert, 
Un  nemond  ferfeert. 

Wos  en  lustiches  kohr, 

In  dem  neie  frieyohr, 
Sin  de  fegel  de  der  gonse  daug  singe 
Uns  immer  erinnre  on  besre  dinge 

In  selm  porredees, 

Wo  olles  is  sees. 

Ivver  all  uf  de  behm, 

Sin  de  fegel  dehehm, 
Dort  baue  si  witter  ehre  neshter 
Sehsht,  we  naicher  om  gippel  we  feshter 

51  wisse  gons  guht, 
We  mer's  moche  duht. 

Musht  si  yo  net  fershtehre 
Don  wersht  duh  gleich  hehre 
In  selm  fogel  sei  nesht  en  groses  gelerm, 
Wen  de  yunge  witter  kriege  ihr  werm 
Now  sin  si  ruhich  im  nesht, 
Un  bol  schlofe  si  fesht. 

Wen  ich  ol  dieses  seh, 
Don  brouch  ich  net  meh. 
Zu  glauwe  on'n  Olmechtiches  wehse, 
Sis  so  klaar  dos  en  yader  kons  lehse, 
Dos  der  himlishe  Gott, 
Sel  olles  g'mocht  hut.  * 


*  Excerpts  from  poem  by  George  Mays,  in  Reichard's  Anthology. 
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ES  FRUEHJOHR  KUMT 

Der  Specht  hockt  uf  em  Storre  alt, 
Der  Winter  war  ihra  lang  un  kalt; 
Er  haemmert  uf  der  Storre  los, 
Der  Laerm  wo  er  macht  is  gross. 

Wescht  du  fer  was  er  sell  als  dhut? 
Er  sucht  sieh  so  en  Esse  gut ; 
Er  gleicht  die  Waerm  im  alte  Holz, 
Er  findt  sie  ah  un  fuehlt  ganz  stolz. 
» 

Als  bal  sucht  er  en  Wohning  aus, 
Er  hackt  sie  aus  em  Holz  sieh  raus ; 
Dief  in  en  alter  Storre  nei, 
Dort  macht  er  dann  sei  Nest  hie  glei. 

Der  Blofogel  hot  sieh  ahgemeldt, 
En  singt  sei  Lied  so  froh  im  Feld, 
Dass  Eis  un  Schnee  vergange  sin, 
Un  Fruehlingswind  so  lieblich  sin. 

Die  Amschel  hoert  mer  ah  mit  Lust, 
Sie  singt  ihr  Lied  aus  voller  Brust; 
Sie  war  lang  fort  im  warme  Land, 
Doch  is  sie  besser  do  bekannt. 

Dann  singe  die  Voegel  ohne  Zahl, 
Begeistert  von  de  Sunnestrahl' ; 
Sie  rufe  uns,  mer  solle  naus 
In  die  Natur,  'sis  Gottes  Haus.* 

EN  FRuHJOHRS-LIED 

0  kummt  just  emol  do  raus 
Un  hockt  doch  net  dort  nei. 

Es  is  so  arg  scho  do  haus, 
Mer  mehnt  just 's  kennt  net  sei. 

Der  warm  Wind  kummt  vum  Siide  ruf , 


*  Excerpts  from  poem  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Summers  Stahr,  in 
Reichard's  Anthology. 
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Die  Sunn  erwarmt  die  Welt, 
Un  Gras  un  Blume  kumme  uf 
Un  zieren  Busch  un  Feld. 

Guck  just  emol  dort  unne  naus, 

Die  Ente  un  die  Gans, 
Die  Fisch,  die  jumpa  owa  raus 

Un  schiittle  ihre  Schwanz. 
Die  Bullfracks,  Krotte  un  die  Frosch 

Dort  drunne  an  der  Run, 
0  horch,  die  mache  mol  en  Wasch 

Un  hen  ah  Lots  vun  Fun. 

Un  hor  emol  des  Vogel-g'sing ; 

Die  Amschel,  Grapp  un  Staar, 
Blohvogel,  Schwalme  un  Sperling, 

Ach  guck,  en  ganze  Schaar. 
Sie  singe  all  so  schoh  un  gelind, 

Der  Pihwie  un  die  Lerch — 
Des  biet  so  gewiss  die  Jennie  Lind 

Un  die  Orgel  in  der  Kerch. 

Ich  denk,  mir  stimme  ah  mit  ei 

Mit  unserm  Fruhjohr's-lied. 
Denn's  war  net  recht  un  sott  net  sei, 

Dass  die  Natur  uns  biet. 
Ja,  stimmet  ei  mit  aller  Macht, 

Harmonisch,  laut  un  scho, 
Un  singt,  dass  Erd  un  Himmel  lacht 

Zu  Gott  dort  in  der  Hoh.  * 

"A  SONG  OF  SPRING" 

Es  Bodderiesel  peift, 

Es  Bauers  Buwe  aw; 

Es  Graws  guckt  wie  gereift 

Mit  frischer,  kiehler  Daw. 

Doh  kumme  schun  die  Kieh 
Far  in  die  Weed  im  Schwamm ; 

*  Excerpts  from  poem  by  the  Rev.  John  Vogt,  in  Reichard's 
Anthology. 
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Dat  is  es  Graws  schun  grie, 
Die  Gens  sin  uff  em  Damm. 

Die  Sunn  kummt  gross  un  glor 
Un  warem  iwwer  die  Baerye; 
Was  is  men  wunnerbor 
Wie'n  scheener  Frieyohr's  Marye?* 


Wann  die  Pudde  widder  schpriesse, 
Un  die  Halme  widder  schiesse; 
Wann  die  Veggel  widder  singe  in  de  Baem ; 
Wann  die  Blumme  widder  bliehe, 
Un  die  Droschel  nordwaerts  ziege, 
Nord  iss  der  Friehling  widder  do  bei  uns 
deheem.f 

DE  ARSHT  OMSHEL 

Yaw,  Ich  hob  dich  g'haerd  mit  deim  free-yawr  shdick 
Und  Ich  bin  shoor  fro  due  bisht  widder  zurick, 
Far  es  wawr  so  dote  dorich  de  winder  dawg, 

'S  wawr  mer  uft  ferlade,  so  gawis  Ich  sawg. 

Sansht,  'sis  olles  blut  und  ken  sign  fun  gree ! 
Denksht  net  desamol  bisht  a'bis'l  free? 
Far  du  bisht  ahead  fun  zeit  de  trip, — 
'Sis  mer  arlich  bong  os  du  gricksht  der  grip. 

Ufkors,  dei  ruck  dar  is  gute  un  wawrm, 

We  en  wulicher  womus  ham-g'shdrickd  ous  gawrn, 

Und  dei  rodar  jacket,  we's  besht  fonel, 

Dar  helft  aw  feel  far  dich  warma — gel! 

Ower  meind,  es  kuma  nuch  harta  shdarum, 
Und  im  winder  shna  fint  mer  niks  we  warum, 
Und  in  so'ra  zeit,  mit  da  kusht  so  rawr 
Bin  Ich  bong  is  dei  lava  grose  in  g'for. 


*  "A  Song  of  Spring"  by  James  A.  Koch,  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  May 
11,  1935. 

t  From  "Zwee  Gaeschte,"  by  Charles  C.  More,  in  the  P.  D. 
Eck,  April  22,  1939. 
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Duch  in  ola  droovel,  des  fint  mer  ous, 

Gebt's  immer  en  waik  somhow  far  rous. 

Mit  ma  shwara  hartz,  won  mer  huckd  und  weind, 

Shickd  Gott  una  fail  en  guder  freind. 

So  farlus  dich  druf ,  Ich  shta  der  bei ; 
Mei  sheier  is  gute  un  wawrm,  kum  rei! 
Ich  geb  der'n  bedt  in  meim  beshta  shdro, 
Un  de  kusht  gaid  mit,  so  bleib  grawd  doh. 

Nou  sing  'mol  wider  sel  fralich  hymn, 
Far  es  dut  mer  gute,  so  en  seeza  shdim, 
Und  Ich  mane  somhow,  in  deinra  shproch, 
Kumt  en  shol  fu'm  himmel  ols  hinanoch. 

Sel's  fei,  gawis! — ola  node  om  blods! 
So  Musick  we  sel  gaid  grawd  zu'm  hartz. 
Doh  mocht's  niks  ous  wos  de  zeita  sin, 
Der  summer  kumt  immer  in  deinra  shdim. 

Moch  dich  grawd  derhame.  Ich  brouch  freind  we  du, 
Far  du  husht  mer  uft  blendi  g'folla  gadu. 
Won's  ons  bowera  gaid  bisht  du  immer  dabei, 
Und  fun  frucht  und  obsht  is  en  grose  dale  dei. 

Net  en  holwa  krop  het  Ich  grickt  letsht  yawr 
We  so  feel  ungatsifar  uf  olahond  wawr, 
Ovver  du  wawrsht  fleisich  oladawg  uf  em  job, 
Und  nou  bisht  aw  wilkum  zu'm  besht  Ich  hob. 

So  huck  dich  grawd  uf  de  shparra  dort 
Far  nemond  yawgt  dich  fun  dem  blods  fort, 
Un  sing  mer  midder  sel  f ree-yawr  shdick 
De  weil  os  Ich  nou  'mol  dei  middawg  grick. 

0,  sel  is  es  veri  besht  shdick  in  deim  buch ! 

Ei,  es  bringt  yoh  en  sort  fun  ma  f ree-yawr  garuch ! 

De  blumma  fu'm  Moi  und  der  sunich  Juli 

Des  husht  du  yoh  ol  in  deim  shdick  zomar  nei. 
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Grose  wilkum,  mei  freind!  Wos  bin  Ieh  so  fro 
Os  du,  de  arsht  omshel,  bisht  nuchamol  doh ! 
Ich  geb  der  en  bedt  und  de  kusht  nuch  dazu, — 
Des  dun'  Ich  gons  garn  far  kumrawda  we  du.  * 

FRIEHYOHR 

Es  Friehyohr  isch  do, 

Un  der  Himmel  isch  bio, 

Un  die  Sunnefisch  danze  'erum, 

Un  die  Bullfrogs,  die  brille 

Mit  Gosh  un  mit  Wille 

Die  ganz  Nacht — "bullerum!  bullerum!" 

Un  die  Amschle,  die  singe, 

Dass  Luft  un  Wald  klinge, 

Un  die  Drosch'le  lache  un  schpotte ; 

Un  wu  der  Weg  geht, 

Un  wu  er  sich  dreht, 

Do  hupse  die  fleckiche  Krotte. 

Un  die  Dunnerblitzschtarm, 
Un  die  Sunnefischwarm, 
Sin  ah  do  nau,  in  full  force; 
Un  die  Katzefeggel  gro, 
Un  die  Picnics,  0 ! 
Sin  do,  allerdings,  of  course. 

Un  ich  sag  good  bye,  sir, 

Mit  me  awf ule  Seifzer, 

Wie  der  einsame  Wippoorwill ; 

Un  des  isch  mei  G'sang — 

Ich  fercht's  waert  zu  lang — 

Un  nau,  by  gosh !  bin  ich  schtill.  f 


*  From  G'shbos  und  Arnsht,  by  "Solly  Hulsbuck"  (Harvey  M. 
Miller).    The  Hawthorne  Press,  Elizabethville,  Pa.,  1939. 

t  By  Henry  L.  Fischer,  from  Kurzweil  un  Zeitfertreib,  in  the  P. 
D.  Eck,  May  8,  1937. 
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In  dem  Monet  Moi 

Legt  der  Vogel's  Oi; 

Macht  sich  gar  nix  draus, 

Bruet's  geduldig  aus. 

Zwische  de  Blume  im  liebliche  Grue, 

Singe  die  Voegel  gar  lustig  un  schoe.* 

FEGGEL  SANG 

Glei  kummt  der  Friehling  widder  rei, 

Noh  kumme  aa  die  Sangfeggel  bei 

Mit  neie  Gleeder — g'faerbt  mit  Bloo, 

Rot,  Schwarz  un  Gold,  Brau,  Geel  un  Groo; 

Des  iss  en  lang  Gewaart  bei  mir ; 

Es  Feggelg'sing  gebt  mir  Blessier, 

Un's  dutt  mir  leed,  sie  misse  geh 

Ins  Summerland,  wu  iss  ken  Schnee. 

Der  Friehling  iss  glei  widder  do; 
Wann  Feggel  singe,  bin  ich  froh. 
Es  Feggelslewe  iss  so  frei, 
Am  Singe  iss  es  Haerz  debei; 
Die  Lieb  iss  dief  bei  yeders  Paar, 
Sie  fliege  freehlich  hehr  un  hehr 
Un  singe  mit  'me  frische  Mut — 
In  ihre  Welt  iss  alles  gut. 

Im  Friehling  iss  die  haerrlich  zeit, 

Die  Welt  kummt  raus  mit  neiem  Kleid. 

Wie  iss  es  dann,  ihr  Feggelein, 

Dass  Mensch  b'halt  sei  Nadur  allein? 

Weise  uns  die  Feggelswege 

Die  alt  Nadur  eweck  zu  lege ! 

Ich  hoff,  wann  ich  uff'n  Ausflug  geh, 

Iss  Feggelg'sang  's  iss  wunners  scheely 


By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Keller,  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  May  1,  1937 
By  Ray  S.  Brown,  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  March  18,  1944. 
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DIE  GRUTTA  KLING 

Och  wie  shae  is  es  duch  in  der  grutta  kling, 

Woo  der  f reeling  woond  und  die  grutta  sin ; 

Woo  der  laub  frush  hucked  im  greena  baum, 

Und  der  bullfrog  ins  wasser  shlogged  bardselbaum. 

Woo  die  shilgrut  sich  soont,  wie  shae  is  des, 
Woo  die  fish  forshteckla  im  brunna  gress; 
Woo  die  mooshgrut  woond  im  kalda  house, 
Und  der  schnapper  grottled  zoom  dreck  una  rouse. 

Woo  der  wipporwill  singt  won  die  sun  unner  gate, 
Und  der  long  baynich  fishgrane  im  wasser  shtade ; 
Woo  der  yoong  sheid  poke  seim  partner  lucked, 
Und  der  hoongerich  King  fisher  uf  em  shtartze  hucked. 

Die  aicha  hause  shpiela  uf  der  keshta  bame, 
Die  hause  hoopsa  rum  in  der  alta  lane ; 
Die  fensa  mice  shpringa  uf  da  shtauka  fens, 
Un  im  hocha  graus  breea  die  alta  gens. 

Der  rode  kup  klupt  uf  em  shtartze  rum, 
Der  emma  fresser  flieget  im  gringle  rum, 
Es  bodder  reesal  peift  im  roda  glay, 
Der  ose  hona  shwaped  hoch  in  der  hae. 

Der  gootheer  hucked  im  gibble  hoch, 
Der  shput  f uggel  mocht  der  onner  noch : 
Die  omshel  breed  on  der  alta  brick, 
Un  die  shtora  sin  uf  em  welshkorn  shtick. 

Im  shtartze  luch  is  a  gree  shpacht  nesht, 

Am  bobbla  nosht  henked  die  guld  omshel  f  esht ; 

Die  larich  breea  im  shtengel  feld  draus, 

Der  tzaun  shlipper  fleeged  zum  givelend  rouse. 

Um  huller  shtuck  singed  en  hover  gase, 
Um  bockuffa  doch  sin  die  harn  aisel  base ; 
Es  gale  weshpa  nesht  is  om  deeraly  fesht, 
Hinnich  der  gorda  fens  is  es  hoomler  nesht. 
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Un  won  mole  unner  gaet  die  soon, 

No  fleega  die  shwolma  im  shonstae  rum ; 

Die  nachteil  hocked  uf  em  aicha  draus, 

Un  die  shpeck  mice  kumma  zum  kornish  raus. 

Oh !  do  is  doch  shane  zeitefertreib, 
Woo  die  groond  sow  is,  un  der  bossom  leit ; 
Woo  die  grapa  greisha,  und  die  hoppich  sin, 
Wie  shae  is  es  doch  in  der  grutta  kling.  * 

'S  NEU  FOGEL  HAUS 

Jah !  geschter  haw  ich's  Haus  gebaut — 

Un's  war  mir  aw  'n  Freed; 
'Sis  ken  so'n  grosses  Ten'ment  Haus 

Wie  mer  in  Nei  Yorrick  seht. 
Nay;  's  juscht  nein  bei  ferzeh  Zoll; 

Uf'm  Poshta  stehts  dort  draus, 
Will  huffa  now  es  werd  glei  voll — 

'S  funkleneu  Fogel-haus. 

Die  arme  Fogel !  Mer  maent  alsmohl 

Sie  ware  nergets  daheem! 
Sie  baue  Neschter  in  jedes  Eck 

An  Scheier,  Fens  und  Beem. 
Ken  rechter  Platz  wann's  regrich  is, 

Oder  kalt  un  stormich  draus; 
Do  sin  sie  warm  un  drucke  g'wiss — 

Do  in  ihr'm  neue  Haus ! 

Ich  charg  sie  aw  ken  Renta-bill — 
Ich  nem  ke'  Benz — detsch  du? 

Wan  eens  von  meine  Kersche  will 
Des  helft  sich  frei  dazu. 


*  By  William  L.  Ibach,  Newmanstown,  Lebanon  County,  Pa. 
From  Reichard's  Anthology.  Judged  by  the  number  of  bird  names 
it,  includes,  by  its  accurate  description  and  faithful  picturization 
of  birds  in  their  native  haunts,  and  by  the  keen  and  careful  ob- 
servation of  nature  which  it  reflects,  this  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
pieces  of  dialect  writing  that  we  have.  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Graeff  got 
this  poem  from  Mr.  Ibach  and  used  it  in  his  Reading  Times  column, 
Scholia.  It  has  since  been  published  in  the  P.  D.  Eck  and  the  above 
above-named  anthology.    Ibach  passed  on  in  1940. 
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Juscht  das  sie  fer  mich  singe  doh 
Wann  ich  guck's  Fenschter  naus. 

Und  bleiwa  friedlich,  gliicklich.  froh. 
In  ihrem  glene  Haus! 

Now,  Bauer,  shiess  mei  Fogel  net, 

Die  singa  siess  un  froh, 
'N  Froog  ob  ich  in  der  Welt  sei  wet 

War'n  die  Fogel  nimmie  doh. 
Fer  die  haw  ich  'n  Haus  doh  hie 

Sin  willkoom  all  zuhaus, 
Blo-fogel,  Amschel,  Schwalm,  Pewee — 

Wer's  erscht  kummt,  dem  is 's  Haus !  * 

SPOTJOHR 

Im  Stoppelfeld,  net  weit, 

Frih 's  Batteriesel  schreit, 
Un  der  Waih  hoch  in  der  Luft  runischwebt, 

Am  Wasser  dart  so  still 

Insechte  glitz're  viel, 
Wu  die  Spinn  es  Gras  mit  Netz  verwebt. 

Bal  iwwer  Berg  un  Feld, 

Kummt  rauer  Wind  un  Kelt. 
Die  Schwalm  ihr  Brut  schun  zammer  ruf t ; 

Bang  vor  der  Kelt  un  Not, 

Die  do  im  Winter  droht, 
Ziegt  sie  fart  ins  Land  der  Summerluft. 

Uf  sellem  darre  Baam, 

Dort  in  der  Wies  am  Damm 
Trauervoll  der  Datteldaubrich  klagt; 

Dass  bal  schun's  Spotjohr  komm, 

Singt  seinem  Weibche  fromm, 
Un  die  Liebzeit  mit  Gewalt  verjagt.f 


*  By  Edgar  M.  Eshelman  in  Reichard's  Anthology.  The  au- 
thor, in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  states  that  this  was  his  first  or 
second  attempt  at  poetry  in  the  dialect.  It  was  first  published  in 
The  Pennsylvcmia-German. 

t  Lines  from  a  poem  by  Edward  D.  Leisenring,  in  Reichard's 
Anthology. 
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DIE  ALTE  KERSCHE  BEEM 

Die  amsle  hen  en  nest  gebaut, 
So  fei  un  schlick 's  war  just  about 

Kios  wie  sie's  verspunne. 
Na  hen  sie  junge  raus-gebrut, 
Un  f  ruh  un  schpot  en  herlich  lied 

An  selle  beem  dort  g'sunge. 

En  schlaue  katz  die  schleicht  dort  naus, 
Verschteckt  im  gras  am  brunne-haus, 

Bass  uff !  nau  gebts  mol  sache. 
Die  junge  vogel  sin  schier  flick, 
Dort  fliegt  en  naus  zu  seim  ungliick, 

Der  feind  hut  ihn  im  rache. 

Sell  bringt  awwer  en  grosser  schmertz 
In  selle  vogel  ihre  hertz, 

Guch  just  mol  wie  sie  fliege. 
Sie  zanke  jammerlich  dort  rum, 
Die  schlau  alt  katz  die  springt  davon, 

Sie  lost  sich  net  bewege. 

Uf  selle  beem  der  wippr-ee-will, 
Am  owet  spot  wan  alles  still, 

Macht  als  der  wald  erklingen. 
Kom  mit  mir  sacht,  mit  leisem  schritt, 
Nau  horch  en  haver-gas,  un  katy-did, 

En  weh-muth  liedly  singen.  * 

ICH  WOTT 

Die  Feggel  sin  so  luschtich, 
Die  Feggel  singe  so  schee; 

Ich  wott  ich  waer  e  Foggel, 
Hett  Fliggel  anschtatt  vun  Bee. 

Ich  wott,  dass  ich  kennt  singe 
Un  fliege  hie  un  her; 


*  Lines  from  a  poem  by  J.  H.  Longnecker,  in  Reichard'a 
Anthology. 
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Un  braucht  net  hocke  in  der  Schul 
Un  schaffe  nimmermehr. 

Die  Mammi  saagt  die  Feggel 

Schaffe  immerfort; 
Sie  baue  Neschter  un  suche 

Futter  vun  aller  Sort. 

Sie  misse  ihre  Eltere  meinde 
Un  hen  ihr  eegne  Rule ; 

Doch  brauche  sie  net  hocke 
Un  laerne  in  der  Schul. 

Ich  daet's  gleiche  browiere 
Zu  schwinge  uff  de  Baem; 

Un  daet  die  Mammi  schelte, 
Daet  ich  fliege  weit  vun  Heem. 

Sie  saagt  sie  hot  kee  Glaawe, 
Dass  ich  Keffer  esse  daet, 

Un  suche  mit  de  Amschele 
Far  Warmer  frieh  un  schpaet. 

Doch  ich  daet's  gleiche  browiere 
Zu  schwinge  uff  de  Baem, 

Un  fliege,  fliege,  fliege, 
Weit  naus  vun  Heem.  * 

DER  GUCKGUCK 

Der  Guckuck  iss  en  feiner  Voggel, 
Singt  aa  wann  er  fleigt; 
Er  bringt  uns  gudi  Nei-ichkeet, 
Net  hendich  as  er  liegt. 

Er  sauft  die  Voggelsoier  aus, 
Sell  macht  sei  Schtimm  so  f ei ; 


*  By  Louise  A.  Weitzel,  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  April  26,  1941. 
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Un  warm  er  eemol  "guckuck"  singt, 
Dann  kummt  der  Summer  bei.* 

DER  PEWEE 

"Pewee,  Pewee,  Pewittitee !" 

Ei  Pewee,  bisht  du  zrick? 
Now  hok  dich  uf  der  Posta  hie, 

Un  sing  di  Morga  Stick. 

Hosht  lang  verweilt  im  Sommer  Land, 

Bisht  seit  October  fort; 
Bisht  drunna  artlich  gut  bekannt? 

Wie  geht's  da  Fegel  dort? 

'S  wer  scho'  sei  uf  da  Orange  Bame; 

Gell 's  gebt  dort  gar  ken  Schne? 
Doch  fuelsht  du  als  recht  krank  for  Hame, 

Wan's  zeit  is  for  zu  geh ! 

Bisht  anyhow  recht  wilkom  do : 

Denk  du  bisht  net  zu  fruh; 
Der  Morga  gukts  a  mol  net  so — 

Gell  net,  du  kle  Pewee? 

Pewee! — wo  bausht  du  des  Yohr  hie? 

Kansht  choosa  wo  du  wit; 
Wilsht  du  am  Haus  en  Plaetzele? 

Ich  deel  der's  willig  mit. 

Ich  geb  dir  neuer  Dreck  for  Nix, 

Geilshohr,  un  Flax,  un  Moss; 
Nemscht's  enyhow! — Ich  kenn  dei  Tricks! 

Du  schmerter  klener  Boss. 


*  "The  Cuckoo's  a  Fine  Bird,"  a  translation  "Aus'm  John  Birme- 
lin  Seim  Mammi  Gans  Buch,"  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  May  8,  1943.  The 
reference  here,  obviously,  is  to  the  Old  World  cuckoo.  Other  not- 
able translations  by  Birmelin  which  have  appeared  in  the  Eck 
are:  "Vierunzwansich  Amschelcher";  "Es  waare  zwee  Schtaare"; 
"Maeryets  graeth  der  Haahne";  "Die  Mary  hot  en  Voggel 
g'hatt";  "Schwaan  schwimmt  iwwer  die  Grick";  "Gense,  Gense, 
Genserich";  "En  aldi  Grapp";  "Der  Haahne  uff  em  Haus  Dach." 
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Des  is  yusht  Spass,  mei  Pewee  Freund ; 

Ich  rechel  dich  ken  Dieb ! 
Hetseht  mit  meim  Gold  dei  Nescht  gelined, 

Du  wersht  m'r  yuscht  so  lieb ! 

En  Fruchyohr  ohne  dich,  Pewee. 

Wer  wie  en  leeri  Welt! 
Di  Dinsht,  mi  liebes  Fegele, 

Bezahlt  m'r  net  mit  Geld! 

Pewee! — welch  sanfte  Luft  du  bringst; 

Die  Fruchling  Sonn,  wie  Scho'; 
'S  gebt  now,  weil  du  mol  Margets  singst, 

Ke  Winter  Taga  meh. 

Pewee,  Pewee,  Pewittitee! 

Bin  f roh  das  du  bisht  zrick ; 
Now  hok  dich  uf  der  Poshta  hie, 

Un  sing  dei  Morga  Stick.  * 

WILDA  DAUWA 

In  alta  Zeita  wara  wilda  Dauwa, 
Die  hot  mer  Frihjohrs  sehna  fliega 

In  klenna  Flig  un  in  scharmanta  grossa — 
Was  war  sel  doch  en  schee  Vergniega! 

Die  Buwa  uf  da  Felder  hi'  am  Pluga 
Hen  g'schtoppt  mit  ihra  mieda  Fuhra 

Un  aus  der  volla  Bruscht  geruf a :  "Dauwa ! 
Ihr  himmelsscheena  Kreatura!" 

Un  sin  sie  iwer  Berga  hoch  weg  g'floga, 
Noch  heecher  iwer  diefa  Daler, 


*  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Harbaugh.  Given  in  Henry  Harbaugh, 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  1817-1867,  by  Elizabeth  Clarke  Kieffer, 
P.  G.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  LI,  1945.  The  better  known  and  more 
popular  form  of  this  celebrated  poem  appeared  in  Harbaugh's 
Harfe,  1870,  with  revised  spelling.  For  the  story  of  "The  Genesis> 
of  'Der  Pihwie',"  see  the  P.  D.  Eck,  May  14,  1938. 
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So  hot  mer  sie  mit  Luscht  juscht  fliega  lossa; 
Bei  sich  gedenkt:  "Ihr  sin  die  Wahler!" 

Mer  heert  wul  do  un  dart,  dass  Flinta  kracha — 

Verroschta  Eisa,  langscht  gelada. 
So  Schiessa  is  nix  wert  un  juscht  en  Larma, 

Em  faula  Schitz  noch  selwer  Schada! 

Doch  endlich  werr'n  die  Dauwa  mied  vum  Fliega, 
Un  setza  sich,  wu  Wass'ra  rauscha, 

Im  kihla  Schatta  f iihla  sie  sich  glicklich ; 
Dart  rufa  sie  ihr  "Eht!"  un — lauscha. 

Wie  sitza  sie  so  schee  in  langa  Roia, 
Uf  hocha  griena  Beem  un  Naschtcher, 

Mit  groa  Kapcher,  netta  groa  Reckcher, 
Mit  rota  un  mit  weissa  Westcher ! 

Sie  sin  nau  sauwer  fart,  die  wilda  Dauwa, 

Un  kummen  ewig  nimmie  widder ! 
Was  bliebt  noch  iwrig  vun  dem  scheena  Sega? 

Der  Geischt  legt  sich  sei  Schatza  nidder.  * 

DER  DROSSEL 
Haerrich!  Haerrich!  Heerscht  ihn  net? 
Alle  Owet  ruft  er  so. 
Viel  as  wann  er's  Heemweh  hett 
Denk  sei  Weib'che  iss  net  do 
Dief  im  Busch  dart  iss  er  drin. 
Uf  der  Nescht  dart  huppst  er  rum, 
Wu  am  dickschte  Bletter  sin, 
Huppst  als  weiter  wann  ich  kumm. 

Wann  ich  heer  den  Vogel  singe 
Wie  er  ruft  far'n  Weib  so  schee, 
Hoff  ich  des  daet's  Weibche  bringe, 
So  er  iss  net  gans  elee. 
Wann  mei  Ruf  daet  aa  so  schalle, 
Kennt  ich  singe  so  zu  dir, 


*  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Keller,  in  Reichard's  Anthology. 
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Daet  mei  Gsang  dir  noh  gut  gfalle, 
Breecht  des  dich  noh  aa  zu  mir?  * 

SCHNARRVEGGLI 

Oh  Sehnarrveggli,  Schnarrveggli,  wu  kummscht  du 
haer? 

Du  fliegscht  graad  do  rum  as  warm's  gaar  ken  Kunscht 
waer. 

Wie  kannscht  du  dei  Fliegel  so  schnell  mache  geh? 
Im  Fluck  so  wie  aa  far  do  in  der  Luft  schteh. 

Die  Blumme  do  varne  an  meim  Summer  Haus 
Die  hen  dich  far  Psuch  an  der  ganze  Roi  naus. 

Un  an  yeder  Blumm  do  guckscht  paar  mol  zu  nei 
Far  sehne  eb  Hunnich  far  dich  keent  drin  sei. 

Du  waarscht  yo  yuscht  gescht-owet  an  sellre  Blum 
Hoscht  du  des  vergesse?  Ach  bischt  du  so  dumm? 

Un  mache  die  Hunnich  far  dich  alle  Daag? 
Dann  bischt  du  gut  ab  un  du  hoscht  yo  ken  Glaag. 

Wann  die  mol  verwelke  un  sin  all  verdart, 

Wu  grickscht  du  noh  Fresse  ?  Grickscht  du  noh  do  fart  ? 

Du  bischt  yo  so  zimmberlich,  doch  bischt  du  geschwint, 
Oh,  sei  du  yuscht  achtsam,  wee'ch  Woi  un  're  Flint.  * 

DER  KOO-SHDOHR 

'Svohr  als  nix  as  mich  arger  fertzarndt 

In  dee  Yohre  tzurick, 

As  em  Koo-shdohr  sei  Drick. 
Ich  hab  ower  tzidderm,  Gott  vays,  feel  g'larndt, 
Un  awe  as  der  Koo-shdohr  net  meener  kann  sei 
As  en  mancher  Mensh,  as  soh  unshuldich  gookd  as  vee  er. 
As  net  blooged  un  net  sayd,  ower  doch  immer  iirndt. 


*  By  Lloyd  A.  Moll,  in  Reichard's  Anthology. 
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'Sis  em  Koo-shdohr  sei  Drick  sell  tzu  doo. 

Er  bowd  selver  kay  Neshd, 

Ower  suchd  sich  yushd 's  beshd 
As  Ann're  gebowd  hen  es  machd  nix  aus  voo. 
Un  laygd  dart  sei  Oy  nei  as  het  er's  beshd  Recht, 
All  der  Druvvel  fer's  ausbree'e,  feedre,  un  ufbringe  noh 
Hut  der  Aygner  fum  Neshd, — un  er  grickd  vennich  Ruh ! 

I 

Ovver's  argshde  kummd  vonn  der  yung  Shdohr 

Iss  grohs  varre  un  fett. 

Dennoh  shemmd  er  sich  net 
'Dee  ann're  glay  Feggel  tzu  growde,  un  gohr 
Aus'm  Neshd  see  tzu  schmeisse,  vee'n  Reyver  un  Deeb. 
'Es  machd  eem  nix  aus  as  see  shderve  fun  Hunger  un 
Nohdt  — 

Er  iss  dankbohr  as  er  now  hut  may  as  tzuf ohr ! 

Kennshd  net  Leyd  as  yushd  soh  meen  sin? 

See  doon  nix  uf  der  Veldt  , 

Un  doch  hen  see  may  Geld 
As  meer  as  hardt  shaffe  fer'n  glayner  Gewinn. 
See  fowlense  yushd  darch  eer  gans  Layve  long, 
Un  doon  grohsf eelich  agde,  's  eb  alles  f er  see  allay  vehr  ;- 
Dach  hut  Neemond  kay  Use  fer  soh  Karl  as  see  sin, — 
Un  ich  donk  als  mei'm  Gott 's  ich  so'n  Koo-shdohr  net 

bin!  * 

DER  ANNER  MARYE  FRIEH 

Der  anner  Marye  frieh 

Laaf  ich  me  alte  Weg  draahie — 

Mit  Schofnaas  Gnepfer  schwarz  verdangelt 

Un  Hundsholz  Blettcher  weiss  verschpangelt — 

Mit  wilde  Drauwe  verrankt  un  verfunkelt — 

Un  griene  Darner  verwildt  un  verdunkelt — - 

En  Wald  so  hart  verwiggelt, 

As  wann  der  Deiwel  dart  sei  Zeit  hett  g'schtiggelt — 
Griene  Darner  sin  so  Sache, 
Daete  Engel  fluche  mache! 


*  By  the  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  in  Reichard's  Anthology. 
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Aus  so  me  Blatz 

Ruft  mer  en  weisshelsicher  Schpatz; 

Vun  all  de  Schpatze  do 

(Un  mer  hen  vaerzeh  Orde  yo!) 

Die  wusslichscht  des  uns  b'sucht, 

Doch  vun  der  Haerd  noch  unversucht — 

Mit  Schtimm  so  zwengend  glaar, 

Wie'n  "Scotch"  Sackpeif  sogaar — 

"Heh!  Heh!  Heh!  Gell! 

Die  Welt  mit  Lieb 

Iss  schee!  schee!  schee!" — 

Erschtaunt  saag  ich  dezu : 

"Un  wer  bischt  du? — 

Un  meenscht  du  sell? 

Verzaehl's  mir  bitte  schnell !" 

Kummt  die  Andwart  so  glaar  un  siess, 

As  wann  sie  kaemt  vum  Paradies : 

"Geh!  Geh!  Geh! 

Un  'practice'  sell — 

Un  schnell — 

So  kann  mer's  yuscht  verschteh!" — 

"Well !  Will  ich  sei ! 

Was  en  Zucker  Schtengel! 

Schickscht  dich  aa  wie'n  Biwel  Engel — 

Schtehlscht  denoh  mer  Druwwel  newebei 

D'noh  waar  er  fart, 

Der  Druwwel  Dieb ! 

Weit  noch  em  Narde  dart, 

Wu  breiche  sie  so'n  Dieb — 

So  wie  mir  duhne  aa. 

Denk  yuscht  mol  draa ! 

Der  Voggel  hot  net  g'schpott — 

Wie  Gott  die  Aerd  erschaffe  hot, 

Secht  Er  in  haerrlich,  schtolzer  Mut: 

"  'S  iss  gut!" 

Ach!  Mecht  ich  doch  wie'n  Schpetzli  sei- 
Denk  yuscht  mol  hie ! 
Was  waer  des  doch  en  Himmelswelt! 
Voll  Melodie — 
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Ken  G'fecht,  ken  Grieg,  ken  Schlachterei — 

Far  sell  nemmt's  Menschevieh, 

Mit  all  ihr'm  Hass  un  Grabsch  far  Geld. 
*    *    *  * 

Liewer  Freind !  Die  Busch  Amschel  iss  gaar  net  ver- 
gunnisch  un  weess  des  annere  Veggel  aa  scheene  Feddre 
hen,  un  wann  sie  eeni  findt  iss  sie  dankbaar  defor.  Wie 
sie  doyetz  die  Fedder  g'funne  hot  vun  're  weisshelsiche 
Schpatz  waar  sie  froh. 

Es  scheint,  wie  der  Herr  die  Veggel  all  erschaffe  hot, 
hett  er  sie  g'frogt,  was  fer  Gleed  des  sie  gaern  draage 
daete.  D'noh  kummt  en  gleeni  Schpatz  zu  ihm  g'flogge 
un  secht :  "Ich  will  dei  Diener  sei, — geb  mir  en  glee  weiss 
Schaerzli  far  an  mei  Hals  zu  henke,  far  sell  zu  beweise." 
Secht  der  Herr  dezu:  "Dei  Gebet  schteht  mir  aa — un  so 
soil's  sei." 

Der  weisshelsich  Schpatz  iss  e  glee  wennich  greesser 
wie  der  Englisch  odder  Haus  Schpatz,  des  6.33  Zoll  iss. 
Der  weisshelsich  iss  vun  6.75  bis  7.00  Zoll  lang.  Sie 
briehe  gewehnlich  vun  Massachusetts  un  Michigan  nard- 
lich  bis  noch  Labrador.  Un  doch  hawwich  en  Neschtli 
g'funne  about  acht  Yohr  zerick  mit  me  weisshelsicher 
druff  vanne  am  Pavilion  beim  Natur  Freind  naegscht 
ans  Landise  Schtor.  'Die  Busch  Amschel.'* 

ZU'M  BLO-FOGEL 

Ich  wilkum  dich,  mei  lewar  freind, 

Ich  har  dei  f ree-yawr  shdick ! 
Wawrsht  fort  so  long  es  hut  mer  g'sheind 

En  awichkeit  zurick ; 
Nou  sing  dei  halleluyah  hymn 

Und  moch  dich  grawd  derhame, 


*  By  "Die  Busch  Amschel  vum  Deiwelsloch," — a  new  voice 
among  our  people,  a  good  friend  who  insists  that  we  give  him  this 
name  and  no  other.  The  poetry  and  prose  here  quoted  appeared 
first  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  May  26,  1945. 
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Ich  har  go  garn  dei  fralich  shdim. 
Hoch  in  mei  ep'l-bame. 

Bin  fro  dich  saina — lewar  grund — 

Der  winder  wawr  so  rou, 
Und  dorchaweck  wawr  net  en  shdund 

So  seez  we  de  grawd  nou. 
Du  bringsht  mer  frish'r  mood  und  lushd, 

Und  neiar  eif ar  bei ; 
0,  war  Ich  uf  da  letshta  krushd, 

War  olle  krim'l  dei! 

Du  husht  uns  net  fargessa,  gel? 

Und  kumsht  zu'm  olda  blods! 
Mer  sin  we  olda  freind,  yaw  wel, 

Ich  leeb  dich  aw  im  hartz. 
Far  monchmol  wawr's  rner  gons  ferlade, 

Hob  net  gawist  wu  nous, 
Don  kumsht  und  gebsht  mer'n  serenade 

Ivver  olle  sorya  drous.  * 

DEE  AMSHEL 

Dee  Amshel  sin  doh !  Dee  Amshel  sin  doh ! 

Ich  hab  dee  ehrshd  g'hehrd  heyd  marge  im  Bedt; 
See  hut  g'sunge  im  Gawrde  as  vehr  see  so  f roh : 

"Kumm  awn !  Kumm  'hedt !  Kumm  awn !  Kumm  'hedt 
'S  is  dee  haygshde  Tzeyd  's  'mer  sich  pawre  doodt, 
Un  suchd  sich  fer'n  Neshd  en  Bawm  as  soodt! 

Kumm  awn!  Kumm  'hedt!" 

Ich  glawb  as  see  vidder  bowe  vell'n  dart 
Uf'm  aid'  Berne-bawn 's  'ich  umg'hackd  hedt 

Dee  naygshd'  Voch,  vehr's  net  f er  eer  Singe  alsf art : 
"Kumm  awn !  Kumm  'hedt !  Kumm  awn !  Kumm  'hedt 

Doh's  der  beshde  Bawm  in  der  ganse  Veldt 

Fer'n  Neshd ;  un  ich  glawb  er  is  parbess  har  g'sdellt ! 
Kumm  awn!  Kumm  'hedt!" 


*  From  G'shbos  und  Arnsht,  by  "Solly  Hulsbuck"  (Harvey  M 
Miller),  The  Hawthorne  Press,  Elizabethville,  Pa.,  1939. 
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Vas  loud's  doch  soh  shay  im  Marge  gans  free. 

En  shennere  Musick  winsh  ich  mer  net, 
Vann  se  schwingd  uf'm  Gibbel  un  singd  far  sich  hee: 

"Kumm  awn !  Kumm  'hedt !  Kumm  awn !  Kumm  'hedt ! 
Fer  vas  leyshd  un  shlofshd  vann  dee  Nacht 's  ferbei? 
Dee  Veldt's  yoh  nee  shenner 's  im  ehrshd  Sunne-shei ! 

Kumm  awn!  Kumm  'hedt!" 

Nix  dood  mer  soh  layd  as  vann  see'm  Shbohdyohr 
Fart  gayn,  un  mer  saynd  see  der  gans  Winder  net. 

Ovver  see  doon's  net  meynde,  see  singe 's  tzuf ohr : 
"Kumm  awn!  Kumm  'hedt!  Kumm  awn!  Kumm  'hedt! 

In  en  anneres  Land  now  misse  mer  gay', 

Soh  sawgd  Farryvell  un  egshbeckt's  Viddersay'! 
Kumm  awn!  Kumm  'hedt!"* 

ES  ZIPPCHE 

Zipp !  Zipp !  Dart  zippt  es  Zippche  rum 
Am  Marye  f  rieh,  im  Hof  dart  draus ; 
Es  schittelt  sich  un  schwingt  sei  Kopp — 
Uff'm  Poschte  hoch  schteht  yo  sei  Haus. 

Ich  denk  es  sucht  sei  Breckfescht  do 

Un  schelt  verieicht  far  g'schteert  zu  sei; 
Far  glee  wie's  iss,  's  hot  Sarye  aa, 
Un  schafft  de  Yunge  Fresse  bei. 

Die  wisse  glei,  was  aageh  dutt, 

Un  waarte  uff  ihr  teeglich  Brod ; 

Wu'n  Heemet  is,  geht  des  mit  nei, 

'S  hot  niemand  gaern  sei  Brod  zu  schpot!  f 

EN  VEGGELS  A  -  B  -  C 
A  is  die  Amschel,  so  schtols  un  so  froh; 
Singt  alle  Marye:  "  'S  Friehyaahr  is  doh!" 
B  is  der  Blovoggel  drauss  utf  de  Fens; 
Zwee  Biwwi  debei  un  weddle  ihr  Schwens. 
C  is  der  "Crane,"  un  aa  nat  der  Kranich ; 


*  By  the  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  in  Reichard's  Anthology. 

f  By  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Butz  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  June  27,  1942. 
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Nix  as  wie  Scheisspok,  der  schtinkich  Aedarmich ! 

D  schteeht  fer  Dauwe,  die  wilde  un  zaam; 

Paar  an  de  Scheier,  die  ann're  im  Baam. 

E  is  fer  Ente,  aa  noch  die  Eile ; 

Sie  quackse  un  greische,  lache  un  heile. 

F  is  der  Fischroi'er  drunna  im  Schwamm; 

Schleicht  so  dohi  fer  der  alt  Bullirum. 

G  fer  paar  Grabbe,  sin  Dieb  alle  zwee; 

Gens  un  die  Ginnihinkel,  Kepp  in  de  heeh. 

H  is  der  Hunnichvoggel,  brummt  an  de  Blumme; 

Habbich  un  Haerreveggel,  Deiwel  am  kumme! 

I  is  der  Iemefresser,  hockt  uff'm  Schtarzel; 

Fangt  mol  die  Schnoke,  brecht  'ne  der  Barzel. 

"Yott"  is  so'n  Gnarre,  kann  nix  aus 'm  mache, 

Graad  wie  'deel  Mensche  un  annere  Sache. 

K  is  der  Katzevoggel,  was  'n  geyaemer! 

Kihschtaar  peddelt  ihr  Oi'er  wie'n  Graemer. 

L  is  der  Laerrich,  'r  singt  drauss  uff'm  Feld ; 

Aa  noch  des  Lufthutsch  vumme  gans  ann're  Welt. 

M  schteeht  fer  Mauskeenich,  schlipp'rich  un  gscheit, 

Batzich  un  witzich,  mol  nat  yuscht  vun  Heit. 

N  is  der  Nusspicker,  globbt  un  er  macht, 

Meesselt  un  bohrt  sich  en  Loch  in  der  Nascht. 

0  is  der  Ooshaahne,  nau  guck  emol  hi ! 

Er  schwebt  in  de  Luft  un  sucht  fer  dod  Vieh. 

P  is  der  Pohaahne,  Schwans  in  de  heeh; 

Es  fallt  ihm  der  Mut,  beguckt  er  sei  Bee. 

Q  schteeht  fer  Quackvoggel,  am  rufe  bei  Nacht 

De  dreckiche  Yunge,  sie  halte  die  Wacht. 

R  is  der  Reggevoggel,  schei'r  Guckuck; 

Er  lockt  un  er  dobt  wie'n  alti  Briehgluck. 

S  fer  die  Schpatze,  mit  Laerm  un  mit  Yacht ; 

Raase  un  fechte  bis  gans  in  die  Nacht. 

T  is  der  Tsitt,  er  holt  sich  Geilshaar ; 

Baut  sei  glee  Nescht  un  waess  nix  fun  Gfaahr. 

Der  U  un  der  V !  Waess  nat  was  zu  duh ! 

M'r  hockt  un  m'r  denkt  wie'n  schliww'richer  Bu. 

W  is  fer  Wachtel,  sie  gleicht  e  bissel  Gschpass; 

Ruf t  dann  em  Bauer :  "  'S  macht  nass !  Macht  nass !" 

X  is  noch  eener,  bin  graad  widder  fescht; 

Wott  ich  waer  'n  Voggel  un  hett  'n  gut  Nescht! 
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Y  hott  ken  Naame,  m'r  meent 's  kennt  nat  sei ; 

Hett  des  gaern  faerdich,  dann  muss  ich  verbei ! 

Z  is  der  Zaahschlibber,  Keenich  im  Hof. 

Yetz  bin  ich  faerdich  un  grick  mol  mei  Schlof ! 

So  kennt  m'r  schwetze  vun  Veggel  un  Sache ; 

Paar  daet  's  gleiche,  mannche  yuscht  lache. 

Ich  geh  uff  der  Wek,  der  hilse  Baerrick  nuff, 

Bis  Veggel  widder  singe:  "Yunger!  Schtee  uff!" 

Ya,  viel  gute  Veggel,  un  0 !  wie  ich  wott 

Ihr  daete  sie  ehre, — 'n  Gschenk  vun  unser'm  Gott!* 

DIE  BUSCH  AMSCHEL 

Mir  Veggel  hen  all  unser  "Folklore"  graad  wie  ihr 
Mensche  aa, — Haerz  Gleeder,  das  unser  Voreltre  ihre 
Kinner  g'schenkt  hen,  un  sie  widder  ihre  Kinner,  un  so 
weider  bis  runner  zu  unsre  Zeit  sie  die  reichschte  Lie- 
besgeweb  sin,  die  an  unserm  Haerz  henke.  Un  so  Schick 
ich  dir  en  Haerz  Gleed  g'schpunne  vun  me  Buchele  Blaad. 

Es  muss  dich  schunn  oft  gewunnert  hawwe,  ferwas 
mir  alsfart  unser  Wieg  far  unser  Bewis  mit  Buchele  vum 
Varmyohr  "decorate-e."  Ich  will  dir  saage  ferwas:  Es 
waerd  g'saat  vun  unserm  Heiland,  wann  all  die  gute 
Sache,  was  Er  geduh  hot  uff  Aerd  far  uns  uffg'schriwwe 
waere,  dann  daet's  so  viel  Bicher  nemme,  dass  die  gans 
Welt  net  gross  genunk  waer  far  sie  halte.  Wann  mir 
babble  kennte  we  die  Schpatze,  dann  daet's  zehe  Ewich- 
keite  nemme  far  die  Helft  zu  verzaehle,  was  Er  schunn 
geduh  hot  far  uns.  Doch  sin  far  uns  Veggel  (wie  fer 
eich  Mensche)  deel  Haabtwunnertate,  far  welche  mir 
Ihn  yohrei  un  yohraus  lowe, — un  des  do  iss  eens  vun  ne : 

Wie  die  gross  Iwwerschwemmung  waar  zu  Noah's 
Zeit,  hot  Gott  uns  Veggel  net  vergesse.    Regge  un  Sch- 

*  By  the  author.  For  something  remotely  similar  to  this,  but  in 
German  and  employing  German  bird  nomenclature,  see  the  very 
interesting  "Das  Geistliche  Vogel-Gesang,"  in  The  Perm  Germania, 
November-December,  1912. 
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tarm — un  abaddich  G'widderschtarm — waare  alsfart 
furchtbaar  far  uns.  Sell  war  en  Schreckyohr,  das  alle 
Busch  Amschel  gekoscht  hot.  except  die  siwwe  was  der 
Noah  un  sei  Kinner  uff  sei  Arrich  gelosst  hen  un 
g'fiedert.  Wie  die  Wassere  dann  widder  vun  Ararat  fart 
waare,  der  Berg  drucke,  un  der  Schtarm  schtill — dart 
sehne  mir  der  gross  Reggeboge!  Un  unnich  em  Regge- 
boge  schteht  en  batzicher  gleener  Buchele  Baam,  schtols 
un  voll  griene  Bletter;  un  aus  em  Reggeboge  kummt  en 
Schtimm  in  unsere  Veggelschproch :  "So  wie  ich  mei 
Boge  in  re  Wolk  setz  far  en  Zeeche  vum  Bindniss  g'sch- 
wische  Mensch  un  Mir,  so  soil  vun  nau  ab  der  Buchele 
Baam  en  Beweis  sei  zu  eich  Veggel,  dass  ken  Schreck- 
yohr eich  widder  wedderfaahre  soli, — un  ken  G'widder- 
schtreech  soil  noochdem  in  en  Buchele  Baam  schlagge. 
Sei  Warzle  solle  sich  vermehre  un  naus  fiehre,  glenner 
un  glenner  in  die  Bruscht  vun  der  Aerd,  un  sei  Podde 
solle  schpriesse  un  sich  zugleich  vermehre  un  versch- 
pitziche  owwich  der  Aerd.  Un  far  eich  zu  beweise,  dass 
Ich  mei  Verschpreche  halt,  soil  ken  Schtarm  im  Winter 
en  Buchele  Baam  gans  beraawe  un  nackich  mache.  Als- 
fart soli  er  genunk  Bletter  hawwe  far  en  Zeeche  un 
weiss  solle  sie  sei  wie  Babier." 

Un  far  sell  gewwe  mir  Busch  Amschle  Ihm  all  Lob  un 
Dank — so  wie  yetz,  yeder  Marye  un  yeder  Owet — un 
verschpreche  Ihm,  dass  mir  alle  Yohr,  wann  der  Moi 
kummt,  in  unser  Bewis  ihre  Schockelcher  die  Buchele 
Bletter  Babierli  neibaue,  so  dass  sie  Sei  Verschpreche 
zu  Haerz  nemme  kenne,  un  's  ihre  Kinner  widder  ver- 
zaehle !  * 


*  By  "Die  Busch  Amschel,"  in  the  F.  D.  Eck,  July  7,  1945.  The 
author  adds  the  note  that  he  "does  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a 
wood  thrush's  nest  which  did  not  contain  the  well-bleached  leaf 
of  a  beech  tree." 
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DER  WIBBERWILL 

Uf  der  achtzede  Abril  hab  ich  un  noch  edliche  Kaerls 
um  der  Offe  rum  kockt  anere  Garage,  weil's  noch  kiel 
wor,  abbardich  Owets.  Noh  secht  eerier:  "Uf  der  acht- 
zede Abril  do  kummt  der  Wibberwill."  Noh  saw  ich, 
"Ich  glawb  's  is  noch  zu  frieh  un  zu  kalt."  "Yo,"  secht 
er,  " 'm  ledscht  Yohr  wor  er  aw  doh  uf  der  achtzede 
Abril." 

Am  halwer  neine  bin  ich  uf  der  Heemweg  gange.  Der 
Moond  wor  voll  un  hot  geguckt  as  wie  wann  'n  feiericher 
Balle  owwe  aus' m  Baerrick  schluppe  dhet.  Driwwe  im 
dunkele  Schwamm,  negscht  am  Busch,  wore  die  Fresch 
am  greische.  Darrich's  Deich  am  Baerrick  hot'n  Beacon 
Licht  sei  Schtrahle  allegebott  un  verleicht  zehe  Meil  uf 
der  Baerrick  gschmisse.  Der  Wibberwill  hot  gut  der 
Weg  finne  kenne.  Die  Schtaerne  ware  aw  haus,  un  der 
Reche  am  Himmel. 

Ich  bin  schteh  bliwwe  un  hab  gharricht.  'S  war  alles 
ruich  un  ich  hab  mei  Ohre  gschpitzt  far  der  Wibberwill 
weid  abharriche.  Awwer  ich  hab  nix  ghaert  odder  gsehne 
vun  ihm.  Verleicht  fimf  odder  sechs  Meile  ab,  hab  ich 
'n  Dreen  heere  kumme  uf  'm  Weg  vun  Reading  noch 
Allentown.  Wann  Fildelfy  neecher  waer,  het  ich  gedenkt 
's  waer'n  Ferry-boat  am  rei  kumme.  So  hot  die  Inschein 
ihr  Brummer  zu  mir  gelaut.  Selle  Owet  hot  der  Wib- 
berwill net  gepiffe.  Wann  er  doh  war,  dann  denk  ich 
wor's  ihm  zu  kalt  far  peife. 

Seller  karyos  Vogel  hot  viel  zu  duh  mit  Pennsylfaw- 
m'sch  Folklore.  Die  aide  Leit  hen  als  gsat,  un  Leit  sage's 
heit  noch,  wann  mer  der  Geldsack  odder's  Backebuch 
schittle  deht  es  aerscht  mohl  as  mer  der  Wibberwill 
haere  deht  im  Frieyohr,  dann  deht  der  Sack  odder's 
Backebuch 's  gans  Yohr  rum  net  leer  warre.  Wann  mer'n 
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schittelt  wann  der  Sack  leer  is,  wees  ich  net  eb  ebbes 
nei  kummt. 

Der  Wibberwill  is  'n  arriyer  "exclusiver"  Vogel.  Es 
sin  yuscht  dhel  Gegende  wu  er  sich  uf  hald.  Er  gleicht 
die  Baerye  wu  grosse  Felse  sin.  Sie  sage  er  waer  so  faul 
er  deht  sich  ken  Nescht  baue,  awwer  deht  sei  Oier  uf  die 
Rocks  leye  un  deht  die  Sunn  die  Oier  raus  briehe  losse. 

Sie  sage  mer  deht  ihn  net  heere  uf  nidder  Land  wie 
uf  Kalickschtee  Boddem.  Er  mag  faul  sei  im  Dawg 
awwer  er  is  net  nachts  faul.  Er  peift  'n  gansi  Nacht  in 
de  Bisch  un  werd  net  mied.  Alsemol  kummt  er  un  fen- 
dert  sich  an  die  Heiser.  Wammer  der  Wibberwill  abhar- 
riche  dutt,  dann  heert  mer  en  Ord  Vogel  as  gewiss  man- 
nich  mol  in  der  aide  Zeit  gsunge  hot  wie  die  Fraw  odder 
die  Dochter  am  schpinne  wore.  Verleicht  wore  sie  aw 
am  singe.  Die  Zeit  verennert  alles  awwer  der  Wibber- 
will singt  vermudlich  noch  grawd  wie  eh  hot  'n  hunnert 
Yohr  zurick.  Er  peift  noch  grawd  wie  er  hot  in  de 
schtille  Nacht  wie  die  Insche  um  ihre  Zeit  Feier  rum 
kockt  hen. 

Wie  viel  Leit  hen  noch  net  die  Amerikanisch  Nachti- 
gall  kaert?  Die  Baerye  sinn  lieblich  im  June.  Wann  die 
Nacht  warm  is.  der  Moond  scheind  voll  un  glor,  wann  'n 
siesser  Hunnichsuckel  im  Hof  is  un  bliet,  un  der  Wibber- 
will peift  im  Busch,  un  die  Feiervegelcher  blinke  im 
Schwamm, — dann  is  es  'n  recht  Paradies.  Der  Wibber- 
will sot  mer  mol  iwwer  the  Radio  singe  losse.  Er  singt 
glor  un  laut.  Ich  glawb  net  as  viel  Musickschreiwer  der 
Wibberwill  noch  keert  hen.  * 


*  By  Edwin  C.  Miller,  Macungie,  Pa.,  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  May  18, 
1935  The  author  adds  the  note  that  "there  is  a  kind  of  night- 
hawk,  even  seen  hovering  over  our  cities,  that  is  often  mistaken 
for  a  whip-poor-will.  Sometimes  it  makes  a  metallic  sound,  and 
then  again,  when  swooping  down,  it  seems  to  imitate  a  frog.  This 
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DER  HAAHNE 

Der  Haahne  iss  en  fedderichi  Weckeruhr.  Die  Ursach, 
dass  er  sich  so  schtols  weist,  iss  weil  er  en  grossi  Gaab 
hot.  Er  kann  wacker  warre,  wann  die  Daagshelling 
kummt.  Er  kennt  wull  en  Millionaer  sei,  wann  er  noh 
ebbes  duh  daet,  wann  er  mol  wacker  iss;  awwer  er  dutt 
nichs  als  graehe.  Er  is  awwer  schtols,  dass  er  die  gans 
Nochberschaft  wecke  kann.  Die  Haahne  wecke  meh  Leit 
als  die  Weckuhr.  Der  Haahne  brauch  mer  net  uffziege; 
wann  mer  der  Haahne  schtoppe  will  vum  Graehe,  muss 
mer  ihm  sei  Hals  drehe  un  sell  schtoppt  ihn  graad. 

Der  Haahne  iss  hibsch  un  schtols  un  sei  viele  Weiwer 
liewen  ihn  arrick.  Die  Weil  sie  Oiyer  lege,  dutt  er 
watsche,  un  wann  es  Oi  gelegt  iss  nemmt  er  all  der  Kredit 
far  der  Tschapp.  Die  Weil  dass  sei  Weiwer  die  Kinner 
uffziege,  Avatscht  der  Haahne  so  dass  ken  Krappe  odder 
Hinklewoi  kumme  far  die  gleene  Hinklein  zu  fange. 

'S  Lewe  vun  Haahne  iss  oftmols  karz  un  nie  net 
sicher.  Sie  griege  ihre  Hels  uffgezogge  un  glei  sin  sie 
im  Kochkessel.  En  gewisser  Bauer  hot  mol  B'such  grickt. 
Wie  die  Hinkel  un  die  Haahne  der  hochmiedich  Mann 
g'sehne  hen,  sin  sie  ans  schpringe.  Der  Ginnihaahne  iss 
uff's  Scheierdach  g'flogge,  un  der  Mischthaahne  iss  un- 
nich  die  Seiben  g'schluppt.  In  re  halb  Schtunn  kummt 
der  Mischthaahne  raus  un  graeht,  "Iss  er  noch  do?"  Der 
Ginnihaahne  uff  em  Dach  saagt,  "Geh  zerick!  Geh 
zerick!"  Noh  iss  der  Haahne  widder  unnich  die  Seiben 
g'schluppt  bis  er  gans  schur  waar,  dass  er  net  sei  Kopp 
verliere  daet. 

Mit  de  Haahne  geht's  wie  mit  de  Dichter;  die  men- 
schte  Leit  gleiche  sie  besser,  nochdem  dass  sie  dod  sin. 


is  not  the  kind  I  refer  to  in  my  sketch."  In  spite  of  the  author's 
precaution,  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  above  sketch  reveals  that  he 
confused  the  haunts  and  nesting  habits  of  the  two  species. 
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Sprichwart:  Duh  net  zu  viel  graehe,  wann'd  die  Waar- 
heit  schwetze  witt.  * 

'M  NUSBICKEL  SEI  BOTRESLA  SHESA 

D'r  Nusbickel  hut  emol  en  drub  botresla  om  m'  hoi- 
shduk  awg'drufa,  un  se  sin  ols  drum-rum  g'shprunga. 
'Ar  hut  se  no  net  onersht  drefa  kena  bis  er  sei  flindalawf 
grum  geboga  hut  un  hut  na  no  g'shusa.  No  we  de  shrot 
ols  rum  sin  kuma  is  er  ols  in  de  h'a  g'gjumpt.  Sela  weg 
hut  et  se  ol  g'rikt.f 

DOUWA  SHESA 

D'r  Lega  Bochmon  hut  mol  'n  nosht  ful  douwa  sitsa 
sana.  D'no  hut  'r  net  g'wist  we  zu  shesa  dos  'r  se  ol 
g'rikt.  No  hut  'r  una  on  d'r  nosht  wed'r  g'shusa,  dos  'r  uf- 
g'shplit  is,  un  de  douwa  mit  de  fes  im  ris  fosht  wora  sin. 
We  se  ow'r  no  'awfonga  hen  zu  flega,  hen  se  d'r  bawm  on 
d'r  worzel  rous  g'risa  un  sin  mit  fortg'fluga.  No  hut  'r 
se  duch  farlora.f 

DER  KLUGE  STAAR 

Ein  Staar  war  in  einem  Hause  eingeschlossen,  und 
die  Leute  hatten  zwar,  ehe  sie  verreiset  waren,  Futter 
genug  fur  ihn  in  das  Haus  gelegt,  das  Wasser  aber  ver- 
gessen,  so,  dasz  der  arme  Vogel  hatte  vor  Durst  versch- 
machten  miissen.    Aber  was  geschahe? 

Der  gute  Staar  fand  f reilich  wohl  eine  Flasche  in  der 
noch  etwas  Wasser  war,  er  konte  aber  mit  seinem  Kopfe 
nicht  so  tief  in  die  Flasche  hinein  kommen,  um  das 

*  "Aus'm  Frank  W.  Matz  seim  Nadurbuch,"  in  the  P.  D.  Eck, 
July  10,  1943. 

f  From  Home's  Pennsylvania  German  Manual,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  R.  Home,  third  edition,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1905. 
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2)?r  Qafyn  hdbt  laut  fein  Aucfrifu! 

3Me  iiinber  aufjuroecfen  friib, 

3u  lertun  in  in  SOZ'orgcnftunb  : 

Sertn  "SRorgenfmnb  bur  (5}p'b  :m  5J?unb." 

_   _   , 

(Illustration  from  Hoch-Deutsches  Lutherisches  A  B  C — und 
Namen-Buchlein  fur  Kinder  welche  anfangen  zil  lernen.  Neue  und 
verbesserte  Ansgabe.  Schaefer  and  Koradi,  Philadelphia.  Stero- 
type  by  I.  Howe,  Philadelphia.) 
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Wasser  zu  erreichen,  und  was  war  also  zu  thun?  Er 
liesz  deswegen  seine  Fliigel  nicht  muthlos  hengen,  son- 
dern  samlete  in  dem  ganzen  Hause  alle  kleine  Steine  und 
grossere  Sandkorner  auf,  liesz  diese  alle  in  die  Flasche 
hinein  fallen,  und  f iillte  sie  endlich  so  weit  damit  an,  dasz 
des  Wasser  weit  genug  in  die  Hbhe  steigen,  das  kluge 
Thier  also  nun  saufen  und  sich  auf  diese  Art  vom  Tod 
erretten  konte. 

Von  diesem  Vogel  mbgen  wir  lernen  nicht  gleich  in 
Widerwartigkeiten  zu  verzagen,  sondern  umherzusehn, 
ob  nicht  irgendwo  noch  Rath  und  Hiilfe  ist.* 

MISCELLANEOUS  VERSES 

"Heio  bei,  Bubbeli, 
Schlag's  Gickelche  dod, 
Es  leeg't  mir  ken  Oier, 
Un  fresst  mir  mei  Brot; 
So  ropp  ich  em  'n  Fedderche  raus 
Un  mach  meim  Kind  en  Bettche  draus." 


"Eens,  zwee,  drei,  vier, 
So  viel  Ende  ghat  hen  mier. 
Awwer  zwee  gehne  fart 
Un  zwee  bleiwe  do. 
Nau  wie  kann  mer  sie  halde  so?"f 


"Hockeli,  Gockeli  uff  der  Wand, 
Hot  en  Kuche  in  der  Hand. 
Hot  es  wolle  brode, 
Is  es  net  gerode, 
Hockt  en  Meisel  uff  em  Dach, 
Hot  sich  in  dausend  Schtickere  gelacht."J 


*  From  Ein  wohl  eingerichtetes  deutsches  A  B  C — Buchstabir — 
und  Lesebuch  zum  Gebrauch  deutscher  Schulen  .  .  .  Germantown: 
Gedruckt  by  Michael  Billmeyer,  1796.  Included  here  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  European  tales  appeared  and  per- 
sisted in  the  New  World. 

t  In  the  P.  D.  Eck,  April  13,  1935. 

$  In  the  P.  D.  Eck,  May  11,  1935. 
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"Es  steht  en  Kindle  an  der  Wand 
Un  hat  en  Gockle  in  der  Hand. 
Un  es  det's  gern  brode 
Uns  will  em  net  gerode 
Es  det's  gern  esse 
Un  hat  ken  Messer. 
Olte  Windmuhl  geht  die  Stross  naus, 
Hol't  die  Kiih  hehm,  due  die  Schoff  naus." 


"Da  stehn  ich  uf  der  Kanzel, 
Un  bredig  wie  en  Umschell, 
Stohre  in  der  Luft, 
Der  Vater  hot  geflucht."* 


"Da  stehn  ich  uf  der  Kanzel, 
Un  bredig  wie  en  Umschell. 
Mei  Huhn,  mei  Hahn, 
Mei  bredig  is  ahn, 
Mei  Kuh,  mei  Kalb, 
Mei  bredig  is  halb, 
Mei  Katz,  mei  Maus, 
Mei  Kerich  is  aus."* 


"De  sun  sbeint, 
'S  fegli  greint, 
'S  hukt  uf'm  lawda, 
Un  shbint'n  long'r  fawda; 
De  gal  fled'rmous  kumt, 
Un  pikt 'm  fegli  de  awaga  rous."t 


'N  HAWNA 

"  'S  kumt  'n  mon  fun  mika  brik, 
Un  hut  'n  glad  fun  dousend  shdik ; 
Un  hut  'n  gnuchich  awg'sicht, 
Un  hut  'n  led'rnar  bawrd."f 

*  John  Baer  Stoudt,  "The  Folklore  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man," P.  G.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXIII,  1915. 

f  From  Home's  Pennsylvania  German  Manual,  third  edition. 
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"Mei  Mammi  backt  Kuche,  sie  backt  sie  zu  hart, 
Sie  schpart  mich  in  der  Keller  un  gebt  mer  net  satt. 
Sie  gebt  mer  paar  Brocke  far  die  Biebie  zu  locke — 
'Kumm  Biebie,  kuram  Biebie,  un  fress  mei  Brocke.' 
Wann  sie  mier's  widder  so  macht, 
Nemm  ich  mei  Bindle  un  sawg  'Gude  Nacht'."  * 


"Buwli,  Buwli  wu  geht  der  Wek  naus? 

Ei,  do  howwe  hock  ich  un  hack'n  Schpecht  raus 

Buwli,  Buwli,  ich  glawb  du  heerscht  net  wohl. 

Ja,  Ja,  der  Bawm  is  rund  rum  hohl. 

Buwli,  Buwli,  ich  glawb  das  du  'n  Narr  bischt. 

Ja,  Ja,  ich  hab  der  alt  im  Nescht  verwischt."  * 


"Oi — Oi — Oi,  en  grosser  Hinkel-Woi, 
Der  huckt  uf  der  Garde  Fens 
Un  watscht  die  scheene  yunge  Gens."  * 


Die  Hahna  wu's  menscht  fechta  duhn, 
Hen  net  all  langa  Schpora; 
Un  viel  vun  unsra  greeschta  Esel 
Hen  ah  ken  langa  Ohra.  f 


"Hons,  wu  geht  der  Weg  naus? 
Da  haus  hockt  eener  Spaecht  raus. 

Hons,  ich  glaub  ihr  hoer't  net  wohl? 
Der  Baum  is  rings  rum  hohl. 

Hons,  ich  glaub  du  bist  en  Schelm. 

Er  hockt  es  raus  mit  der  Ax  un  net  mit  em  Helm. 

Hons,  ich  glaub  sie  sin  witzig. 

Sie  hen  dinne  Meiler  un  sin  fonne  spitzig. 

Hons,  ich  glaub  sie  sin  net  gscheid. 
Jer,  es  is  gewiss  noch  ortlich  weit. 


*  From  the  P  D.  Eck,  June  22,  1935. 

t  By  "Goethe  von  Berks."  in  The  Pennsylvania-Gervmn,  Sep- 
tember, 1906. 
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Hons,  ich  glaub  ihr  seid  en  Narr. 
Jer,  ich  denk  sie  sin  im  Derr."* 


'Wass  fresse  die  Gens? 
Haver  un  Gleh  loss  mei  Ohr  geh. 
Wie  viel  droppe  sauffe  sie? 
Sechse."* 


:'Johnny  mei  Buh, 
Was  mache  die  Gens? 
Sie  hocken  uf  em  Wasser 
Un  schiitteln  die  Schwens."  * 


"Ens,  zwee,  drei, 
Hicke,  hocke,  hei. 
Zucker  uf  der  Brei, 
Peffer  uf  der  Speck, 
Hahne  geh  aweg, 

Oder  ich  schlag  dich  in  der  Dreck." 


"Krabb,  Krabb  dei  nest  brennt! 
Krabb,  Krabb  dei  nest  brennt!"  * 


"Krabb,  Krabb,  dei  Hausel  brennt, 
Es  hocke  sive  Junge  drin, 
Die  schreie  alle:  Krabb.  Krabb,  Krabb, 
Du  Alter  Hosesack !"  * 


"Der  Haahne  graeht  laut  sei  Grickedegrie, 
Die  Kinner  nau  uff wecke  f rieh ; 
Die  Morgenstundt  hot  Gold  im  Mund, 
Wer  die  verseimt,  der  geht  zu  Grund."  f 


*  John  Baer  Stoudt,  "The  Folkloi-e  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man." Dr.  Stoudt  recalled  that  when  the  boys  were  out  in  the 
fields  and  saw  a  crow  flying  overhead,  they  would  wave  their  arms 
and  shout  the  lines  given  above. 

tin  the  P.  D.  Eck,  April  26,  1941. 
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"Hicke,  Hecke,  Hawwer  Schdroh, 
Der  Miller  hot  die  Fraa  verlore; 
Die  Katze  schlagge  Drumme, 
Die  Meis  kehre's  Haus  aus, 
Der  Voggel  hoekt  uff  em  Dach 
Un  hot  sich  schier  gaar  dod  gelacht." 


"Hinkel,  Haahne,  Hollerschtook, 
Wieviel  Haerner  hot  der  Bock? 
Eens,  zwee,  drei, 
Du  bischt  frei."f 


"En  alte  Katz, 
Die  fangt  en  Schpatz, 
Wann's  ihre  glickt 
Dass  sie  ihn  grickt."f 

EE  DAAG 

Nord  Heidelberg,  ich  kumm  zurick  ee  Daag, 

Die  Hiwwle  un  die  Daehler  widder  sehne ; 

Die  alt  Heemet  b'suche,  wu  schteht  hoch,  dick  un  breed 

Der  hunnert-yaahr-alt  Wasserpitschebaam, 

Un  vum  Brunne  dart  im  Keller  mei  Darscht  zu  lesche ; 

Zu  heere  wie  der  Biwwi  so  freehlich  singt, 

Wie  gege  Owet  das  Bartriesel  peift  un  ruft, 

Un  wie  die  Gillerie  so  yachtich  sin; 

Die  Schpeckmeis  un  die  Schwalme  watsche  fliege 

Als  owets  wie's  am  duschber  warre  iss; 

Die  kiehl  Luft  schpiere  unnich  em  Eechebaam 

Im  Busch  im  Hiwwelfeld,  wu  ich  als  Sunndaags 

In  der  Summerzeit  im  Schatte  hab  geruhgt 

Gans  unbekimmert  un  von  Sorge  frei. 

Nord  Heidelberg,  ich  kumm  dich  widder  sehne; 

Ich  hab  gelebt  so  wie  viel  ann're  Leit, 

Deel  Daage  gut  un  ann're  net  zum  beschte; 

Doch  will  ich  noch  eemol  ohne  Sorge  ruhge 

Im  Schatte  unnich  em  grosse  Eechebaam, 

Wann  ich's  im  Zeitvertreib  so  mache  kann. 


*  P.  D.  Eck,  September  13,  1941. 
t  P.  D.  Eck,  December  20,  1941. 
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Awwer  warm  es  mir  in  sellem  net  gelingt, 
Dann  kumm  ich  doch,  Nord  Heidelberg,  zu  finne 
Die  Ecke  wu  die  wilde  Aerbeere  wachse, 
Un,  was  ich  schunn  so  lang  hab  druff  gewaart, 
Die  Freede  wie  ich  yung  un  sorglos  waar.  * 

With  these  very  beautiful  lines  by  Michael  Gruber  we 
come  near  the  end  of  this  varied  collection  of  prose  and 
poetry  through  which  our  people  have  spoken  of  birds 
and  of  all  the  big  and  little  things  related  thereto.  And 
so  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  work.f  A  few  more  lines 
by  Louise  A.  Weitzel,  some  other  lines  whose  source  we 
cannot  recall,  and  then  we  are  done. 

"Fort!  traurige  Gedanke! 
Guck  braf  ins  Leve  nei, 
Un  freu  dich  mit  de  Voegel, 
Dann  unser  Gott  is  treu." 

"Die  Welt  gehort  uns  Menschen  nicht  allein; 
Viel  Tausencl  Vogel  sollen  auch  drauf  leben, 
Und  sich  der  Giite  Gottes  freyn, 
Der  Ihnen  Speiss  und  Trank  wie  uns  gegeben." 


*  Michael  A.  Gruber,  1855-1943.  In  these  lines,  Mr.  Gruber, 
then  of  Washington,  D.  C,  sings  of  his  ancestral  North  Heidel- 
berg Township,  Berks  County.  He  wishes  to  spend  his  last  days 
amid  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.    P.  D.  Eck,  October  30,  1943. 

t  Lack  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  poems  like  Solly  Hulsbuck's 
"De  Gute  Olt  Summer  Zeit"  (in  G'shbos  und  Arnsht) ;  Wendel 
Kitzmiller's  "En  Gluckvoll  Bieplin"  (in  Reichard's  Anthology) ; 
Louise  A.  Weitzel's  "Die  Amschel"  (in  Shpectakel,  her  book  of 
poems) ;  Lloyd  Moll's  "Der  Zahschlipper"  (a  lengthy  poem  descrip- 
tive of  the  wren's  life,  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  May  6,  1939) ;  "Yeder 
Foggel  Hot  Sei  Fun"  by  "Die  Busch  Amschel"  (about  the  red- 
winged  blackbird,  in  the  P.  D.  Eck,  Sept.  22,  1945)  ;  and  lines 
from  such  poems  as  Rachel  Bahn's  "Der  Summer";  Henry  Har- 
baugh's  "Heemweh,"  which  contains  a  beautiful  reference  to  the 
red-winged  blackbird;  and  Michael  A.  Gruber's  "Die  Alta  Bappla- 
baem."  Alfred  L.  Shoemaker's  story,  "Die  Schwallem,"  in  the 
P.  D.  Eck,  May  4,  1940,  also  is  worthy. 
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